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CHRISTINE MILLER 
AMERICAN MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


(WHO APPEARS AT THE NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL,’ JUNE 2) 





i 


MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY. 
Coneert and School Positions 
MRS, BABCOCK, 
Caanecin Hatt, 
Telephone 2654 Circle 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Secured. 


New York, 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music, Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance 
sa East 77th Street, New York 
Tel. 3929 Lenox. 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST OF 
MME, MATZENAUER. 


For Terms address 
Ave., N. Y. Phone 4664 Audubon 


aa6: Ameterdam 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 

PIANIST—Pupil /of Gabrilowitsch. Soloist, 
Accompanist, Ensemble. 
Ave., Richmond Hill, 


Pansom Paice Strupio, 


401 Letterts L. ft. 





MME, OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 


Only a of Anna Case, : 
Studio: 216 West zoth St., New York City 


Phone, Columbus jo82. 


Res 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York, 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
(Dir, American Progressive Piano aan 


Announces ecial condensed 6 

lor pianists end tenshers. —Repertoire coaching, 4 
ern technic, advanced principles of pedagogy, etc. 
Address, care of Steinway Hall, New York City. 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway,N.Y. 

Vocal Studio: 1s: W. 7and St., N. Y. Tel. 1833 Col. 


MME. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mai! Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle, 





HISSEM DE MOSS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3554 River. 


MARY 
SOPRANO 
Address personally 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
igo W. Sixty-ninth St. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 


rhe Spencer Arnis, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Maz. Anwa E, Ziecier, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn, 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





x) JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Hy 2y-AveusT 4. 
NEW YORK STUDIOS, 


RS 
Spectan Summer Session—Juty 


go Carnegie Hall, Telephone Circle 1472. 


MEHAN STUDIOS MANOR 
(Home for Serious Students) 


For all particulars apply to 7o Carnegie Hall. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
i425 Broadway—Metropolitan Operz House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 ‘i'remont 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 





—-——-- 





Mus. Hexny Smock P pe Susan S. 
Expert 


Positive 

BreathCon- B Q I C E, Coaching. 
trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS ’ Dict on in all 
Placing languages. 
6s Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 


Telephone, 7:40 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
256 West s7th St., 


The Rutland, New York. 








LAURA FE, MORRILL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





HELEN ETHEL 
M WE R, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 
Theo Karle. ~ 
Tel. 
Term in Seattle. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 
703-4 Carnegie Hall, Circle 1350 


Summer 





F,. REED CAPOUILLIEZ, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Soloist Central Baptist Church, New York. 
Residence, 618 W. 187th St.; Tel. St. Nicholas 3140 
Day Tel. Bowling Green 8284. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
435s West iroth Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Morningside 8200 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Convuctor Netcusornoop SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Dinecronr East Sine House SerrLement Music 
CHOOL., 


Viotin Ensemerce, Turony Music, 
Sag Carnegie Hall, 


Teacuer oF 


Orchestral Tra ning ~~ 
cw Yor 


ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4gth Street. 
'Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios r1o3-4, New York City. 





Stonor FILOTEO GRECO. 

THE ART OF SINGING. 
62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 


Saal 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7zoth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING, 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hail, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and -Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New’ York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
61: West 111th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 
New York City 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Ilunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Advanced pupils and teachers. : 
Specialization in tone production. 


Principles of Leschetizky, Busoni and Matthay. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


115 East s3d Street, New York. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FREDERICK E. 


TEACHER OF 
143 West 42nd St., 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York. 





Mr? CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 
Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York, 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Sec entifeally taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use, 

Large Public-—-Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 

220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Cramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 








WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 

York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Puno 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 
JACQUES > ncn ata 


ASSISTANT 
THE LATE RAFAEL OSEFFY. 


STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


Concerts, 


Studio: - - - 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR. 
Recital—Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Personal Representative: Howarp E. Porter, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., :425 Broadway, 
New York, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Charlton, 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 

Telephone, 2685 Plaza, 
Downtown Studio: - - - - Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms for Students and Teachers, 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF ‘SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, cor. ss5th St. 

‘ Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E, TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from. Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 

Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 


Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedmann) 
Contratto, Teacher the Art Bel Canto Singing. 
Pres., The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. s7th St. N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE’ NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the ee yg the highest perfection, 


. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 
*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
"Phone, Morningside 2346. 

Us Philadelphia Mondays. Adress, 1821 Dia- 

mond St.] 





PRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 


41 West 4sth Street, New York 
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THE RE REYL-KRAHE VOGAL STUDIOS 


Soheo! of Bel Cante of Repertoire 
delor eens Geen Street; Tel., 
Coilege Point, New York; Tel., * Flushing tooo. 


ADELE iE KRAHE | put EMILE REYL 


Si, HAMMANN |; 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


FAY FOSTER 


Com Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant to einemann. 
2a9 West tooth St, N, Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


HARRY MUNRO Bazitone | 2 


vailable for Oratorio and 
of go and singing, from the t, 
Author of an It’s Origin and Divine Nature. 
CARNEGIE ALL NEW 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 
1621-29 St. Rock Island, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


f.. M 
Columbia School o' wale, ier Kile. Glectin 


Mrs. WALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
871 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Clana 
































227 tivanatbe Drive 


ot all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be he te tng estictlesliy.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (etci Music 











130 West 97th Street - New York City 
pypneaner AYLOR 
Soprano G00 W. 12101 St 


Management, Briggs Bureau, enieeen 


wassii J. EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


care WILLARD "as 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


f LaFor ree Murphy 
TIC Soran 
5000 Orato Koo Cilcags Phoo Phone, wood 4042 


I. KAY MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Suet PIANIST 
60 jelloween Ave., Columbus, Ohie. 


we WILD cen: Organist 


Studio 1203, Kimball Building, 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 




















ts 





NEW YORK Phone ~A 1150 





H 


PIANIST 
Sueitis’ Coie tn sacl PIANO 
- New York 


pa » ec 8 





| DUBINSKY 


e547 W. 147th St, Hew York City Tel, 3970 Audubon 





| Bate Onet 


Studie: 9 E. 5$th St., New York City Phone, Plaze 505 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 WEST 57th STREET - - NEW YORK 





EDWIN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 2-52 
and booklets o se Mae 
Dunning, 8 West 40th St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand 1 Opera, Teacher, La Scala, Milan.) 
cher of Sin ing 
Specialist a oNoce postata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone plsctenent). Grand Opera repertory, 


concert, oratorio, —_ 
177 West 88th St., N. Y. Tel. 7127 Riverside. 


. BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. il 


are 
Fine Arts Building - ° 


posse. DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


orm a Paes, Ba Pet ooo 


4ta Fifth A 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
——" Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 


BA Ss S QO 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


















































Pers. hadrons: mae 1430 Argyle sa Chicas i, 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I11. 


BULA DAWLEY 


SOPRANO. 
1716 Waverly Place, $3 St, Louis, Mo. 














Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball ay = Drexel 2778 


Ralph C 
CS a 


DAISY CANTRELL POLK 


American Pane ae 
Recital and Oratorio 


of the So 
ew York City 


ime FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’ Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


SAYS: 
“in examining a student’s volce 
and finding it at fault, | alwa 


suggest te at fe. to consult 


MADAME VALERI. jo 1k Is ne voice defect that can 


notice and that 
be corrected by her ability. AA included, oben ‘ae 
hala’ not gone 80 far as to cause looseness in the 


1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


SOPRANO 
6132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


John Doane 
ORGAN RECITALS 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue . New York’ City 


vw MAURER|s 


TEACHER OF Sag ener 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 at 9 New York. 


H. E. av SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 



































Pears 





Director Organ Dept. 
Northwestern 
University 














Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Mr. ia fal 10 | 
Recitals and 
Instruction 


Seplg sit Few Sot Ra 


ccameaane Wweem Steinway parm Son) 
Address, 144 East 1s0th Street, New York City. 








CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST gand ST., NEW YORK 





Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 




















For Intormation 
Address «- ~ 





VirgilConservatory 
aaa Hc eta i AGES 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


ii ne * 6s Sein Bt. 





ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway, New York Phone, Andubea 6820 


Personal Repecsentatioe— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 egie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


Bann, pepetiian Cpere We Youu City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF intel Halt, Chicago. 


PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8255 


SERGEI 
K LIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
aut 


three years at 
Musical Art. 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


AUGETTE FORET, Soprano 


“Costumes Chansons en Images” 
Recitals given in: Paris, London, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San be ogay 0 Vancouver, Hon. 
olulu, Japan, China, Addre 
FRANCES CAREY, Secretary 
100 Carnegie Galt . Cirsle 9634 
low booking WHE 























Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tas Art or Stnoine 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
| marco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
i bach, Zerola, etc. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tatarne HOFFMANN 2200 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church 
aad and Walnut Sta, "Pilledelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 




















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


HOTEL RANSBY 
324 West 84th St., New York City 


DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 13 East oe St.,N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
hicago management: 
Richard A. Pick, 641 Lyon & Healy Bidg. 


























MAUDE DE VOE “zcrwsxc* 


Exclusive Managemen 
Maurice & Cordon Fulcher, 8 West 40th | Street, New York 





lan _ 
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TENOR—COMPOSER. 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
sae ZR Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 


Hotel ‘Marie We hakoinette Sreodues, G6th & GTth Sts. ew York 
HALLETT GILBER Tel. 2740 Columbus 





FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkably clear 
and high, and great in volume.” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier. 


Mgt.: Foster & David, soo Fifth Ave., New York 


& TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E, Krehbiel writes, Ay most in, —_ 
ing artist, with a beautiful voice o 
liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, Ay s 
A ring.” 


most charming stage bea 
Address; MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Address: 
Music League of i 
Dramatic Soprano 
ADDRESS: CARE OF FOSTER & DAVID 
500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Concert Pianist 
HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Fort Werth, Texas 
























4, Eee 


Soprano 
EVLYN GRAY 
DAVIES 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 


GRAND PRIZES 
CHICAGO 1893-ST. LOUIS 1904) 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
EST. 1883 


SEND FOR 
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May 24, 1917. 








SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
arenes | ad Recitals, Musicales, Ete,! 
Address: 03 Vysee Avenue. New York 


P LEIER 


3744 Westminster Pil, ST.LOUIS, MO. 


easel 


SANDOR RADANOVITS 


Teacher of Voice 
419 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Fine Arts a Chicago, Ill. 


: RUSSELL 


“Russell Stadies.” Voice Col 
tie asiee , Coach, Englis’ Diction, Per 
canal Ex mh vag Pian: otorte Peds eeee, 
Method, | nterpretation,Teachers'Classes, 





o=-geer| I P>sPe 

















Lectures, Clinics, Demonstrations. 
Carnegie Hall, Meshattes College of Music, Newark 


KARL BARLEBEN 


VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Four times soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





27 Dartmouth Street - Boston, Mass. 


The KIMBALL 
TRIUMPHANT 


Bac Francisco Paname-Pecific Exposition, 1915 











BIGHEST HONORS 
Kimball sheet tee 
Pipe Or Organ 
usic so Rolls 
When you select a Kimball, your judg- 
ment is sustained by juries of experts of 
the greatest International Expositions: 

_ Francisco, 1915 
Seattle, maha, 1898 
Chicago World's Fair, 1803 
All granted Highest Honors to the 


KIMBALL 
Manufactured by 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
Established 1857 
S. W. Cor. Wabash Ave. ant Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago. 


seanee 




















Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


"Strongest Faculty in the Middle West" 


Guy Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec'y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 


Head of the Theoretical Department 


William Grafing King 


Mood of the Vi lin Department & Concert- 
meieter of the Detroit § Symphony Orchestra, and 


Faculty of Over Fifty 


‘or catalog and information address “2 B. Man- 
Fila "Manager. 1117 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 
MAUDE EMBREY TAYLOR 
Voice Instruction 
Meher, Board of Directors, Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
































¢ MARGOLIS tivine 


L 526 Riverside Drive, W. Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 
i. ws aha a 


FE CkK 


Leading Baritone, Chicago Opera Association 
Address: Jalias Daiber, Auditorium Theatre, Chicage 
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Mme. Irene Pavloska 
MEZZO0-SOPRANO—RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
For Terms and Dates Address: 
HELEN L. LEVY 854 McClurg Bidg., Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - - Chicago 


MAY MUKLE = Salles 


——Exclusive Management —— 
FLORENCE L. PEASE. 1 West 34th St. New York 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which 7 still being built by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its a tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRA 
Concerts. "Rechete. _ ction 
Telephone: ‘Audubon 5623 614 W. 157th St., N. Y, 


VIOLA COLE 








Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


_ TENOR 
Pittsburgh ° 





“THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


W. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 
genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods, 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


PIANIST =" 
612 Fine Arts Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles California 








ports BARNETT 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Studio: 100 Carnegie New York Ci 
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ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
TOUR ENDS WITH DEFICIT 


Chamber of Commerce to Pay 


On Wednesday, May 16, the fifty-two members of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra returned home after a three 
weeks’ tour, which was a huge financial fiasco, The 
musicians, with their leader, Max Zach, traveled 3,800 
miles, giving thirty-two concerts in the seven States visited, 
viz.: Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska. The orchestra’s longest previous 
tour was only ten days. The tour was made possible by 
a guaranty of $10,000 pledged by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to cover any deficit that might accrue. A portion 
of this pledge will be called upon. 

The Chamber of Commerce may well be congratulated 
on having backed such a worthy enterprise and it is to 
be hoped that next season the same tour will be again 
undertaken under the same management, as, though the 
tour was not a financial success, it helped advertise St. 
Louis as a musical center, through its orchestra, which, in 
comparison with other large orchestras, is practically un- 
known in the territory visited. 


About the Lockport Convention 





The Musica Courter is in receipt of a very handsome 
volume of some hundreds of pages, representing the cata- 
log and program published in connection with the National 
American Musical Convention and Chautauqua in Lock- 
port, N. Y. The event is designed to promote the interests 
of American music and musicians and will take place there 
September 30 to October 6, 1917. In the flyleaf of the 
booklet is a paragraph stating the specific object of the con- 
vention as follows: 

To ie | together American musicians, critics, managers, com- 
posers and educators in order that the managers may hear the 
artists and give them engagements—the singers may hear the com- 
posers’ works and use them—the composers may become personally 
acquainted with the artists and learn their needs, possibilities and 
limitations and that a general feeling of camaraderie may be estab 
lished between them all that shall be as leaven to the loaf. 

Some of the artists, speakers and organizations to take 
part in the seven day series of concerts and entertainments 
are Paul Althouse, Vera Curtis, Nana Genovese, Charles 
W. Clark, Maud de Voe, Arthur Middleton, Christine Mil- 
ler, Leila Holterhoff, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Anita Rio, Lila 
Robeson, Horatio Connell, Harry M. Gilbert, Mme, Buck- 
hout, Rafaelo Diaz, Harriet Story Macfarlane and Grace 
Hall Riheldaffer, artists; Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
Hon. William Howard Taft, Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris, 
Prof. J. Lawrence Erb, Prof. George Coleman Gow, Prof. 
Hollis Dann, Prof. Lynn B. Dana, Florence Ffrench, Arthur 
E. Bestor and Leonard Liebling, speakers; the Clef Club 
of Buffalo, Alfred Jury, conductor; the Elgar Choir of 
Hamilton, Bruce Carey, conductor ; the Community Chorus 
of Erie, Henry Bethuel Vincent, conductor; the Rochester 
Festival Chorus, Oscar Gareissen, conductor; the Niagara 
Falls Chorus, John Pierce Langs, conductor, and the Apollo 
Male Quartet of Boston, organizations. 

A. A. van de Mark is in charge of all the arrangements 
for the great event at Lockport, and he reports that every- 
thing is now in order, even down to the minutest details as 
to the programs and the time of their carrying out. The 
complete programs will be published later in the Musicat 
Courter. Aside from the program matter, the booklet 
issued by the National Musical Convention is filled with 
interesting portraits of the participants, essays and articles 
of practical and historical interest and advertisements and 
illustrations. 


Weber Again Heads A. F. M. 


At the national convention of the American Federation 
of Musicians, held last week in New Haven, Conn., Joseph 
N. Weber was re-elected president. Other officers chosen 
were: Vice-president, William J. Kerngood, New York; 
secretary, Owen Miller, St. Louis, Mo., and treasurer, 
Otto Ostendorff, St. Louis, Mo. President Weber has held 
his high office for a number of years, and his sterling 
character and unselfish devotion to the interests of the 
A. F. M. have brought him his re-election season after 
season. 


Frieda Hempel Re-engaged for Metropolitan 


It is pleasant news indeed to every opera habitue who 
admires the splendid vocal and histrionic art of Frieda 
Hempel—and few there are who fail in this regard—to 
iearn that this artist has been re-engaged for two years 
as a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company. During 
the period that she has appeared with that organization, 
her popularity has rapidly and steadily increased until she 
has become one of the foremost among the favorites of 
the public. 


Philadelphia to Have Sixteen 
Operatic Performances 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of ihe Metro- 
politan Opera House Company of Philadelphia, held on 


May 7, a list of sixteen dates on which the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will give operatic performances in this city, 


was submitted by General Director Gatti-Casazza. The 
list, which was approved, is as follows: November 20, 27; 
December 4, 11, 18; January 8, 22; February 5, 19; March 
5, 12, 19, 26; April 2,9 and 16. Other business transacted 
on this occasion was the reelection of the board of direc- 
tors and the choosing of Charles E. Coxe to succeed the 
late Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. 


HAMMERSTEIN LOSES DECISION 





The Court of Appeals at Albany, N. Y., has decided that 
Oscar Hammerstein cannot produce grand opera in New 
York until April, 1920. It will be remembered that he 
entered into a contract to that effect with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and tried recently to have the restriction 
removed, but a lower court sustained the restraining order, 
which now has been reaffirmed by the Court of Appeals. 
It is said that the loser will carry the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. Oscar Hammerstein’s control of 
the Lexington Theater in this city has developed another 
suit to determine whether he in turn can forbid the use of 
that house by the Chicago Opera Company, that is coming 
to New York next winter. The litigation has not yet been 
decided. 


ONLY THREE WEEKS LATE! 





On May 20 several of the New York dailies came out 
with large headlines announcing that Mme. Melba is to 
sing in New York with the Chicago Opera Association 
next January. The Musicat Courter carried this news 
on page 5 of its issue of April 26. It seems as if the 
musical gentlemen of the press should know by this time 
where to look for the first news of the music world. 


POLACCO DENIES THAT HE 
WILL RETURN TO ITALY 


In last week's issue of the Musicat Courter there was 
reference to a current rumor—which, ‘incidentally, still 
persists—to the effect that Giorgio Polacco intended to 
wtesign from the Metropolitan. The following letter has 
been received from Mr. Polacco, in which it will be seen 
he denies that he has any intention of resigning from the 
New York institution: 

The Editor, Musical Courier: ; , } 

Having read in your valuable paper that a rumor is being cir- 
culated relative to my resignation as conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera, I beg to state that I have not resigned and have no inten- 
tion of doing so. This has been my fifth season and my engage- 
ment has not yet expired. 


With best thanks, Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) GiorGio Poracco. 


Florence Easton Maclennan for the Metropolitan 





The Musica Courier learns on good authority that 
Florence Easton Maclennan, soprano, has been engaged 
for the Metropolitan the coming season. Many of the 
roles made vacant by the resignation of Mme. Gadski, will 
fall to her, and others as well. 

The new Metropolitan soprano, under her maiden name 
of Florence Easton, created in this country the title role 
in Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly.” when it was done in 
English by the Savage Opera Company. This preceded 
the production in America of the opera in the original 
Italian. She scored an emphatic success in this and other 
roles of the Savage productions and later married Francis 
Maclennan, who came into prominence as the Parsifal of 
the Savage English “Parsifal” production. After their 
marriage, the artist couple went to Europe and sang in 
various important opera houses there. Contrary to the 
practice of most married couples in the artistic field, they 
always insisted upon remaining together. One of their 
most important joint engagements was at the Berlin Royal 
Opera House and at the beginning of the war they were 
singing in the Hamburg Municipal Opera, one of the 
best known opera houses in Germany. Since returning to 
America, the Maclennans have sung with the Chicago 
Opera Association and in numerous concerts. 


War Zone Order Results 


United States Marshal McCarthy announces that unless 
he receives other instructions from Washington, he will 
begin June 1 to enforce rigidly the Government declaration 
that all armories are considered in the war zone and that 
no alien enemy must come within a half mile of any of the 
buildings without a special permit. Such a ruling would 
affect the German singers at the Metropolitan (there is an 
arsenal within a few blocks of the opera house), Josef 
Stransky at Carnegie Hall, many of the Philharmonic and 
New York Symphony soloists, etc. Of course it will not 
be difficult for those aliens to obtain passes who prove their 
peaceable intentions. 





Missouri Music Teachers’ Association 


The twenty-second annual convention of the Missouri 
Music Teachers’ Association convention will be held at 
Springfield, Mo., June 19, 20 and 21. 

Miss Lichtenwalter, the well known Kansas City pianist 
and instructor and Musica. Courier correspondent in that 
city, has charge of the Kansas City and St. Joseph pro- 
gram, and Birdie Hatwood, the Springfield program, 


SUMMER OPERA FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Giorgio Polacco Organizing a Company 





The Musicat Courter learns that Giorgio Polacco, prin- 
cipal Italian conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
is organizing a company for a special season of opera at 
San Francisco during the coming summer. The plans are 
not yet complete, but further details of the project will 
be published in next week’s Musicat Courter. 


Portland Festival Dates 





The directors of the Portland, Ore., Music Festival Asso- 
ciation have decided that the dedication by that society of 
the new public Auditorium will take place July 5, 6 and 7. 
The actual formal dedication is set for July 4. Among the 
soloist$ already engaged are Louis Graveure and Mary 
Jordan. The first day’s program will consist of the pres- 
entation of “Elijah,” sung by a mixed chorus of three hun- 
dred voices and conducted by W. H. Boyer, supervisor of 
music of Portland’s public schools, and director of the 
Apollo Club. The second day’s program will be a sym- 
phony concert, when Carl Denton, former associate con- 
ductor of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, will wield the 
baton. The third day is to be devoted to a mixed pro- 
gram for chorus, soloists and orchestra. The regular 
Portland Symphony Orchestra will assist at all of the con- 
certs. Many musicians will be in Portland at that time, 
as arrangements are under way to utilize the same dates 
for the holding of the annual convention of the Oregon 
State Music Teachers’ Association. 


Crowds for the Bethlehem Bach Festival 





That the attendance at the 1916 Bethlehem Bach Festival 
—the largest in the history of the Bach Choir—at least 
will be equalled at the 1017 sessions on Friday and Satur- 
day, June 1 and 2, now appears certain. There has been 
a steady demand for tickets from music lovers in the 
various States from Maine to California. Five rehearsals 
a week are now being held in Packer Memorial Church, 
Lehigh University, where the festival will take place, and 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the conductor, has expressed himself 
as highly pleased with the progress of the three hundred 
units which make up this celebrated choir. Conductor and 
chorus believe that the present program will prove the 
most interesting ever given. On Friday, June 1, seven 
cantatas and a motet will be sung, and on the following 
day the Mass in B minor will make up the program. The 
soloists engaged are Marie Stoddard, Mildred Faas, 
sopranos; Marie Morrisey, Grace Harden, contraltos; 
Nicholas Douty, tenor; Charles T. Tittmann, Louis Kreid- 
ler, basses. Music by the Moravian Trombone Choir and 
by members of the Philadelphia Orchestra will, as usual, 
be features. 


More Opera by American Singers 





Last Saturday night the Society of American Singers 
closed their two weeks’ season of opera comique at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York. Albert Reiss, managing 
director of the organization, announces that he and his 
associates are more than satisfied with the response given 
by the public, and that the engagement was such as to war- 
rant another fortnight of performances either next fall or 
spring. 


McCormack’s $7,000 for France 

The French Tubercular Soldiers’ Committee last week 
sent to France $7,000, half of the proceeds of the John 
McCormack concert at the Hippodrome, New York, re- 
cently. The committee issued a statement thanking Mc- 
Cormack and Managers Wagner and McSweeney for their 
services. Mr. McCormack not only sang without remunera- 
tion, but paid $1,000 for the rental of the hall. His man- 
agers paid for the advertising. 


Dimming the Lights 

According to an order recently issued by the War De- 
partment, the use of lights of any description at any time 
is to be prohibited within a half mile of the shore line 
along parts of the coast of Massachusetts and Maine, par- 
ticularly near the island of Nantucket. This will affect 
Seal Harbor and Bar Harbor in Maine, and means that 
many of the prominent musicians who had cottages at those 
resorts last summer will not be able to spend the coming 
warm season in the homes already rented by them. 


Winton and Livingston to 
Manage Philharmonic Tour 
It is announced that the management of the tours of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra for the season 
1917-1918 will be in the hands of Winton & Livingston, 
Inc. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA INVADES CHICAGO 


Gives Interesting Program for Athletic letic Club—Alice Nielsen and Godowsky in 
Joint Recital—Hanna Butler Presents Pupil—Lakeview Musical Society’s 
Closing Program—Operatic Performance at American Conservatory— 
Galli-Curci Will Positively Appear at Evanston Festival—Viola Cole 
Student Heard—Gustav Holmquist Busy—De Luca for North 
Shore Festival—Marion Morgan’s Dancers at Majestic— 

—School and Other Notes. 


Chicago, Tll., May 21, 1917. 

Chicago was visited last Sunday afternoon by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
which is concluding a very profitable spring tour in Mich- 
iwan, Jowa and Wisconsin, winding up at the North Shore 
Festival in Evanston. On the way to Michigan, Emil 
Oberhoffer and his men, assisting artists, Jean Cooper, 
contralto, and Charles Harrison, tenor, stopped in Chicago, 
Sunday afternoon, Jong enough to present a program for 
the Chicago Athletic Association in its gymnasium. So 
familiar is the work of the Minneapolis Orchestra to Chi- 
cagoans and so much has been written of it in this and 
other columns of the Musicat Courter, that it seems 
hardly necessary to dwell upon that now, save to say, that 
Conductor Oberhoffer directed his musicians through the 
excellent program with masterly skill, accomplishing re- 
markable results. Dvordk’s “Carneval” overture, Saint- 
Saéns’ symphonic poem “Omphales Spinning W heel,” pre- 
lude to “The Deluge,” Saint-Saéns—-violin solo excellently 
set forth by Richard Czerwonky—the Rimsky-Korsakow 
“Caprice on Spanish Themes,” “Under the Linden Trees,” 
Massenet’s “Scenes Alsaciennes” suite, the ballet 
music “Dance of the Hours,” from Ponchielli’s “La Gio- 
conda,” and the finale to Wagner’s “Rheingold.” Stirring 
indeed was the orchestra’s reading of these and the audi- 
ence was not lax in its demonstration of approval. In 
the Massenet number Cornelius Van Vliet, the orchestra’s 
principal cellist, played the cello obligato with skillful art. 

Charles Harrison's singing of the “Salve di Mora” aria 
from Gounod's “Faust” left nothing to be desired. Jean 
Cooper’s offering was the “Voce di donna” from 
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“Gioconda,” in which she won an individual success. Hers 
is a luscious contralto of charming quality, used with con- 
summate art and well deserved was the applause accorded 
her. The Minneapolis Orchestra’s participation in Evans- 
ton is looked forward too with much anticipation. 


Alice Nielsen and Leopold Godowsky Heard Jointly 


An event of much interest was the joint appearance of 
Alice Nielsen and Leopold Godowsky, Tuesday evening, 
at Medinah Temple, where a numerous gathering assem- 
bled to listen to the delightful program presented by these 
world famed artists. A fitting opening was the singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” by the audience, led by Miss 
Nielsen and accompanied hy the organ. Following this 
Dr. Keller played Alfred Hollins’ concert overture in D 
minor on the magnificent organ. Mr. Godowsky’s con- 
tributions included the Grieg ballade in form of variations 
ona Norwegian theme, his own arrangements of Corelli’s 
“Pastorale” and Loeillet’s gigue, a Chopin group including 
the fantasie impromptu, “Berceuse,” and the A flat polo- 
naise, Ravel's “Jeux d’Fau” Liszt’s concert study in F 
minor and “Venezia ¢ Napoli.” Godowsky played as only 
Godowsky plays and his masterly renditions were rewarded 
by prolonged applause after each number. As is always 
the case when Godowsky plays, he won a veritable ovation. 

Of engaging charm was Miss Nielsen’s interpretation of 
the “Deh Vieni non Tardar” aria from “Nozze di Figaro.” 
the Saint-Saéns “Pourquoi Rester Seulette,” Debussy’s 
“Mandolin” and “Papillons” by Fourdrain, her first group. 
Not less admirable was the brilliant soprano’s work in 
Spross’ “The Day is Gone,” Lehmann’s “Weathercock,” 
Clough-Leighter’s “My Lover, He Comes on the Skee,” 
“Spirit Flower” Campbell-Tipton and “Fairy Pipers” 
Brewer. In the “One Fine Day” aria from “Butterfly,” 
Miss Nielsen also accomplished admirable effects and she, 
too, won unquestionable success. The singing of “America” 
brought the concert to a close. 


Civic Music Association’s Informal Supper 


On the occasion of the annual meeting of the Civic 
Music Association, which was held at the City Club of 
Chicago, Tuesday evening, May 15, an informal supper 
followed the business meeting in the banquet hall of the 
club. After dinner a musical program was presented and 
reports from the Civic Music Clubs in the Lounge. Those 
participating in the musical program were the Choral Clubs 
of Hamilton Park, Fuller Park, Lane Technical High 
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Jessie Comlossy at Three Arts Club 


A delightful program, charmingly set forth by Jessie 
Comlossy was presented last Sunday afternoon at the 
Three Arts Club before a goodly audience, whose enthusi- 
astic applause gave evidence of the pleasure afforded them. 
Miss Comlossy, it will he remembered, is the young pianist 
who made such an impressive debut last season. Numerous 
engagements are being booked for next season for this 
gifted pianist, who looks forward to a most active 1917- 
1918 season. On Sunday afternoon Miss Comlossy ren- 
dered ‘ ‘Gigo con variazioni,” ” by Raff, enc ve “Etude 
de Concert,” prelude ‘ ‘Guimor,” by Rachmanino Chopin’s 
etudes, op. 25, No. 6, and No. 7, op. 10 and the same 
mareer'? “Berceuse,” “Waltz,” op. 64, No. 1 and etude, op 
25, No. 11. 


Why Late? 


In the announcement recently received from the Ravinia 
Park management one notices that “Francesco Daddi, late 
of the Chicago Opera Association” will be among the 
singers. Why the “late”? Is not Mr. Daddi re-engaged 
for the Chicago Opera season, or will he give all his 
activities to singing in the open air at Ravinia Park? 


Hanna Butler Presents Talented Student 


At the recital given last Friday evening at Perrin Hall, 
by Rhoda Arnold, a student of Hanna Butler, she proved 
to be a talented mezzo-soprano, who will undoubtedly be 
heard from in the not so distant future, judging from her 
accomplishments on this occasion. Possessed of a big 
voice of excellent quality, style, musicianship and a charm- 
ing personality, Miss Arnold is able to deliver art that is 
indeed pleasurable to hear. Judging from the very short 
time she has been studying with the well known Mrs. But- 
ler, who has been her only teacher, she is a great credit 
to her mentor, who has every reason to feel proud of 
this young singer’s work, Miss Arnold sang Meyer- 
beer’s “Lieti Signor,” from “Les Huguenots,” Wagner's 
“Traume,” Hildach’s “Lenz” and Grieg’s “Ein Schwan,” 
“Contemplation” Widor, “Amour Viens Aider” from Saint- 
Saéns “Samson and Dalila,” “Come raggio di sol” by Cal- 
dara, James G. MacDermid’s “Sacrament,” Lehmann’s 
“The Cuckoo,” Coombs’ “Her Rose,” and Rogers’ “The 
Star,” in a manner which would have been a credit to a 
more mature artist. Miss Arnold is still in her teens and 
her admirable achievements speaks volumes for the train- 
ing received under her able teacher. Especially praise- 
worthy was the singer’s breath control, phrasing and dic- 
tion, which was excellent indeed in the Caldara number 
particularly. A large audience crowded the hall to capac- 
ity, many standing in the door and hallway, and innumer- 
able bouquets were presented. 

Allen Tanner played the accompaniments. 


Double Quartet Feature of Lakeview Musical Club 
Program 


After the final luncheon of the Lake View Musical So- 
ciety Monday afternoon in the Elizabethan Room of the 
Congress Hotel, a musical program was presented. The 
singing of the double quartet, founded and directed by 
Ella La Forge Murphy, proved the feature of the after- 
noon’s entertainment. Mrs. Murphy is an able musician 
and herself the possessor of a lovely soprano voice and 
to her alone is credit due for the success of the quartet. 
So well liked was the quartet’s singing at a recent meeting 
of the Lakeview Musical Society that Mrs. Murphy was 
asked if she and her singers would not participate in the 
final musicale of the season, Their success was unques- 
tionable, 


American Conservatory Operatic Performance 


Of a highly interesting and delightful order was the 
operatic performance of th e American Conservatory of 
Music last Friday evening in Central Music Hall, when 
pupils from the classes of Ragna Linne and of Charles 
La Berge participated in excerpts from “Der Freichutz,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” “Thais” and “Aida.” <A large and 
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extremely enthusiastic audience was present and manifested 
its appreciation by exuberant applause. The work of Mme. 
Linne is widely known here and elsewhere and her stu- 
dents are “doing things” in the professional world today. 
To single out one scene more excellently done than an- 
other would be difficult, for all were of that high artistic 
order expected when Mme. Linne presents her students. 
Those participating in “Der Fréischutz” were Alma Alpers, 
Frances Burch, and F. W. Poirier; in “Butterfly,” Emma 
Bracken and Kathryn Kiernan; in “Aida” Maud Tolefson, 
Jessie Glass; and in “Thais,” Sol Heller, Sadie Vander- 
bosch and Bernice Timmons. The entire performance was 
highly creditable to both the American Conservatory and 
the instructors. 


Galli-Curci and North Shore Festival 


Last week it was rumored that Mme. Galli-Curci prob- 
ably would not appear at the North Shore Festival the end 
of this month. Charles L. Wagner, the prima donna’s 
manager, has given assurance that Mme. Galli-Curci 
will sing at the Evanston festival. 


Viola Cole Presents Gifted Student 


Kranich & Bach Recital Hall held a numerous gathering 
Monday evening when Viola Cole presented another one 
of her talented students in an interesting and well per- 
formed program. Miss Blodgett already is a pianist of 
no little ability, and the manner in which she rendered the 
four Beethoven, two Chopin and three Liszt selections 
gave evidence of the conscientious work Miss Cole does 
with her students. The pianist has much in her favor for 
a successful career and undoubtedly will be heard from in 
the near future. Already she has a large class of pupils in 
Chicago and as a pianist should go far along the road 
which leads to success. She is a great credit to her able 
teacher. 


Some Engagements of Gustav Holmquist, 


Gustav Holmquist, basso, won great success at the Ann 
Arbor Music Festival, May 5. He sang in Edward Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius” and the part of the King in Verdi's 
“Aida.” Mr. Holmquist sang in the performances of “The 
Messiah” given at Fergus Falls, Minn., on Thursday and 
Friday, and he has been engaged for Pierné’s great choral 
work “The Children’s Crusade,” which will be given at the 
third concert of the Chicago North Shore Festival in the 
Northwestern University gymnasium, Evanston, May 31. 


De Luca to Replace De Gogorza at Festival 


The following appeared in Monday morning’s Tribune: 


Emilio de Gogorza is not to take part in the North Shore Music 
Festival, week after next; he is ill, the manager announces. Giuseppe 
de Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, is to come instead: 
he will be in the Saturday afternoon bill. The announcement adds 
that Mr. de Luca costs nearly twice as much as Mr. de Gogorza. 


* Chicago Musical College Notes 


An important engagement is announced by the Chicago 
Musical College. Alexis Kosloff, the celebrated Russian 
dancer, has been engaged: for a special course of instruc- 
tion in dancing which will begin May 21 and extend for a 
period of five weeks. He will instruct both in classes and 
in private lessons. 

The competition for the special medals which have been 
offered to students in the Chicago Musical College by Dr. 
S. Solomon, Karl Reckzeh, Leon Sametini, Adolf Muhl- 
mann, Mrs. O. L, Fox, Edoardo Sacerdote and Burton 
Thatcher will take place in Ziegfeld Theater as follows: 
Diamond medal, given by Edoardo Sacerdote for the best 
singing of an aria from an Italian opera; Burton Thatcher 
diamond medal for the best singing of an American song, 
May 21, 9:30 a. m.; Adolf Muhlmann, diamond medal for 
the best singing of an aria by Mozart, and Mrs. O. L. 
Fox, diamond medal for the best singing of an aria from 
an oratorio, May 22, 9:30 a. m.; Karl Reckzeh, diamond 
medal for the best playing of a sonata by Beethoven and 
Leon Sametini, gold medal for best playing of a compo- 
sition for violin by Bach, May 23, 9:30 a. m.; Dr. Samuel 
Solomon, diamond medal (restricted to female students), 
for the best playing of a composition by Chopin, May 24, 
9:30 a. m. The public is cordially invited to attend these 
competitions. 

The Chicago Musical College presented its School of 
Opera in the second act of Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” 
on Saturday, under the direction of Edoardo Sacerdote, 
and a preliminary program by students of the piano, vio- 
lin and vocal departments. The program was interpreted 
by Zetta Allen, Fern Ross, Ida Greenfield, Pearl Williams 
and Anna Daze. 

The interest in the summer classes of Teresa Carrefio 
and Oscar Saenger in the Chicago Musical College con- 
tinues unabated. One of the most remarkable features of 
this is the number of inquiries from New York, the city 
in which both artists have been living. It would seem that 


‘by the time Mme. Carrefio and Mr. Saenger begin their 


work here next month their teaching hours will be fully 
booked, 


Solomon Gelub to Present Yiddish Recital 


An unusual song recital will be presented by Solomon 
Golub, the celebrated tenor and authority on Hebrew and 
Yiddish music, next Sunday evening, May 27, in the Louis 
XVI Room of the Sherman Hotel, under the auspices of 
the Chicago Hebrew Oratorio Society. 

The program will comprise a list of Yiddish songs and 
ensemble pieces, including several original compositions 
from the pens of Mr. Golub and other well known Yiddish 
poets and composers. é 

Mr. Golub will have the assistance of Maurice Rosenfeld, 
the well known pianist, critic and lecturer, who will discuss 


the numbers of the program; J. Polak, violoncellist; Mrs. 
J. Polak, viola soloist, and Ethel Polinsky, accompanist. 


Bush Conservatory Items 


The Bush Conservatory furnished the music program at 
the commencement exercises, Thursday evening, May 16, 
for the medical staff of St. Mary of Nazareth Hospital. 
The program was given by Lillian Wright, soprano; Hen- 
rietta Brewster, contralto; Hazel Silver, soprano; Mari- 
etta Livengood, violinist; Earl Victor Prahl, pianist. 

Friday evening, May 18, an informal studio recital was 
given by students of the Bush Conservatory at the school. 


Notes From the Stults Studio 


Among the latest pupils from this well known studio to 
secure lucrative positions is the young tenor, Dale P. Os- 
borne, who recently has signed with the Startford Opera 
Company for the coming Chautauqua season. 

Gladys Helfrick, soprano, who has accomplished all her 
vocal work under Mr. Stults’ direction, has just been en- 
gaged by the Century Lyceum Bureau for lyceum work 
during the coming year. 


American Conservatory Notes 


The American Conservatory announces that the annual 
contest in the violin department for medals and honors 
will take place on Saturday afternoon, May 26, at the Con- 
servatory lecture hall. 

The summer session at the American Conservatory 
promises to be unusually well attended this vear, judg- 
ing from the large number of inquiries from teachers and 
students received from all parts of the country. The sum- 
mer session will extend five weeks from June 25. It will 
include many features of special interest, such as lecture 
courses on Piano Pedagogy, Musical History, Children’s 
Work and Voice Culture. An interesting series of recitals 
will also be held. 

Lulu K. Wilhour, pupil of Walton Pyre, director of the 
expression department at the American Conservatory, has 
accepted an offer from the Dunbar Agency to tour several 
of the Western States under their management this sum- 
mer. 


Recent Praise of Warren Proctor 


Press comment on the work of Warren Proctor, tenor 
or the Chicago Grand Opera Company, who has just 
finished a five weeks’ tour with the Mineapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, follows: 

Mr. Proctor is the possessor of a well trained lyric voice, full 
of sympathy and beautiful in its fullness. He showed himself to 
be the artist in the many arias and recitatives, in the “Seasons,” 
by the ease and grandeur with which he sang them.—Decorah 
l’ress, Decorah, Iowa. 

Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
sang the trying part of the narrator in the “Children’s Crusade.” 
His singing in this was the best he has done in this city, and 
served to reinforce the good opinions formed of his work at 
previous appearances.—Minneapolis Daily News. 


William Boeppler’s Clubs Winding Up Season 


The different singing societies so well directed by Will- 
iam Boeppler are winding up an active season with their 
final concerts this month. The Germania Club’s final con- 
cert was a musical May party on May 12; Thursday, May 
24, the First National Bank Chorus will offer its last con- 


cert, and Sunday, May 27, the final concert of the Sing- 
verein Society will be given. 


Marion Morgan’s Classic Dancers 


The center of interest on this week's bill at the Majestic 
Theater was Marion Morgan’s Art Dancers in an his- 
torical Roman ballet in three episodes. Captivating indeed 
are her artists—for they are such—and much praise is 
due Miss Morgan, for she alone is responsible for the ad- 
mirable achievements attained by her classic dancers. 
Theirs was a success unqualified. Marion Morgan has a 
ballet surpassed by none appearing before the public to- 
day. Too much cannot be said in praise of-its artistic 
worth. 

Henry Pupils Filling Engagements 


Marie Schaller has been engaged to play daily at the 
Music Show in the Coliseum. 

Allen Coe is on a month’s concert trip in Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Alabama. 

Both young artists are pupils of Harold Henry. 


Notes 


For the Belgian relief fund of the Red Cross a concert 
will be given at the Auditorium next Thursday evening, 
May 24, in which Ysaye, the world renowned violinist; his 
son, Gabriel Ysaye; Victoria Boshko, pianist, and Maurice 
Dambois, cellist, will take part. a 

Dr. Charles F, Balatka gave a piano recital Friday even- 
ing at the Auditorium*Recital Hall, when he was assisted 
by Florian Varkony and Pearl Foraker Loucks. 

JeaNNetre Cox. 
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“The finest sequence of choral performances in 
the country.”—Fullerton L. Waldo in The Out- 
look, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 1— 4 P. M. and 8 P. M. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 2— 2P.M.and5P.M. 
MASS IN B MINOR 
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Course seats, $4, $6, $8 





Course tickets now on sale at A. C. Huff Music Store, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Single seat sale opens May a1. Tickets on 
sale at the Church Office after 9 a. m. June 1. 
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turasong. It was pleasantly realized 
how the art and voice of the song- 
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Enthusiastically received, there was 
another brilliant extra after each 
number. ...— The Journal, Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota. * * * * * * 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK CRIES 
“UNITED STATES FOREVER!” 
Famous Contralto Striking Figure at Patriotic Rally 


in San Diego—Honors and Is Honored by 
the City’s Leading Citizens 


O'Neil, 
Shelley 


of the 
rolhurst, 


J.P 


Jr.; Mre 


rt to right: Col. 
S. Grant, 


A copy of the San Diego Union under the date of May 
10, in which is described at length a meeting and luncheon 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Ad Club, the Merchants’ 
Association and the San Diego Progress Commission, has 
just been received by Mme. Schumann-Heink’s managers, 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, New York. More than a 
little interest is attached to the long article because of the 
fact that the famous contralto whose home is in San Diego 
was the honored guest of the occasion, which took the form 
of a patriotic rally. 

Three hundred of San Diego's leading citizens gathered 
at the luncheon, following which there were speeches and 
toasts by Jack C. Thompson, W. S. Dorland, Melville 
Klauber and Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst. A thrilling climax 
was brought about at the close of the meeting when a set 
of resolutions honoring the beloved singer was read 


Fine Testimonial to Schumann-Heink 


Following is the splendid testimonial tendered to the 
great artist: 

“Whereas it is our distinguished privilege to number 
among the populace of San Diego the world beloved artist 


Jack C 
John D. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Schumann-Heink; 
Dorland, president 


Ad Club; Mme. 


Thompson. president of the 
i and W. S. 


Spreckels; Mrs. U. S. Grant, Jr.; 


and illustrious citizen of America, Madame Schumann 
Heink, and; 

“Whereas, Madame Schumann- Heink by her priceless 
gift of voice has generously lavished the precious boon of 
music upon countless millions of the world and particu- 
larly upon her fellow citizens of San Diego, and; 

“Whereas, Madame Schumann-Heink by her graces of art, 
abilities of intellect, nobility of spirit and boundless gener- 
osity of heart has endeared herself to each and every per 
son who resides in San Diego city and county ; 

“Therefore be it resolved, that the Advertising Club, the 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation and the San Diego Progress Commission, hereby 
express the pride which is felt by the citizens of this city 
and county of San Diego at having Madame Schumann- 
Heink a resident of this region, and they further express 
the heartfelt affection and profound honor and respect 
which is felt for the abundant qualities of heart and mind 
which have evoked admiration and love in all the civilized 
world.” 

Schumann-Heink Responds 


As the toastmaster finished reading the resolutions it 
was easily apparent that the famed singer was deeply 
touched by the token of affection and the ringing cheers 
that filled the dining hall of the U. S. Grant Hotel. Stand- 
ing at her place with upraised hand, impressive and dra- 
matic in the extreme, the honored guest glanced over the 
three hundred assembled enthusiastic admirers and with an 
effort sufticiently overcame her emotion to reply, “San 
Diego, I pledge you devotion unto the grave. San Diego 
forever, U nited States forever!’ 


The result is easier imagined than described; the ap- 


plause and shouting were deafening as Schumann-Heink 
resumed her seat behind a huge bouquet of American 
Beauties. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will make her first public 
appearance, since her accident in St. Louis, at the Norfolk 
festival on August 1. She will also appear in a series of 
summer concerts that have been booked for August pre 
liminary to her fall tour. 


SECOND WEEK OF OPERA COMIQUE 


Mabel Garrison, Florence Macbeth, Greta Torpadie, 
Isabel Richardson, Percy Hemus, Rafael Diaz and 
Carl Formes Assume Principal Roles in the 
Society of American ‘dates Performances 


Beginning the second week of its season of opera com- 
ique at the Lyceum Theater, New York, the Society of 
American Singers went back to its two original successes, 
first presented in the spring of 1916, “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne,” and “The Impresario,” both by Mozart. “Bastien 
and Bastienne” is a dainty, delightful little work, but the 
English version by Alice Mattulath, like her version of 
Gounod’s “Mock Doctor,” which was also used, is poor 
stuff. Furthermore, the tempi taken by Sam Franko, who 
conducted, were, on the average, much too slow and took 
out of the work the life, sparkle, and dash which is its 
principal factor of success when played, for instance, at 
the Munich Mozart Festivals. On Monday evening, May 
14, the work was cast with Mabel Garrison as Bastienne, 
Reiss as Bastien, and Bispham as Colas, the old Shepherd. 
Miss Garrison was both good to listen to and good to look 
upon. Reiss as Bastien made a peculiar figure in his pea- 
green costume, and the shortcomings of his voice are only 
too plainly revealed in the Mozartian music. Bispham was, 
as is Bispham’s wont, splendid, but despite all his labors 
the comic aria, “Hocus Focus,” always the hit of the oper 
etta, did not get over as it should, owing to the lack of 
snap and vigor in Mr. Franko’s support. “The Impresario” 
was presented with the following cast: David Bispham, 
The Impresario; Carl Formes, Philip; Albert Reiss, Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart; Mabel Garrison, Mme. Hofer, 
Lucy Gates, Demoiselle Uhlich. The cast was that of the 
igi6 performances, except for Carl Formes as Philip, The 
song which fell to his lot, “Were I an Impresario,” was 
capitally done and had to be repeated. Bispham, as the 
theater director, Reiss as Mozart, Mabel Garrison as Mo- 

zart’s sister-in-law, and Lucy Gates as Demoiselle Uhlich, 
repeated the characterizations which brought them so much 
well deserved praise last year. The brightest moment of 
the evening came when Lucy Gates sat herself down at the 
spinet and sang to her own accompaniment an interpolated 
song of Mozart. The whole thing was done with an ex- 
quisite artistic touch and she was obliged by itsistent ap- 
plause to resing the number. 

On Tuesday evening the bill was repeated with Rafael 
Diaz as an attractive Bastien, with a voice particularly 
adapted to the light handed Mozart music; Lucy Gates as 
a thoroughly delightful Bastienne; and Bispham again as 
Colas. In “The Impresario” George Hamlin replaced Reiss 
as Mozart. Mr. Hamlin has neither the face nor the figure 
of the precocious Austrian composer, but he was thorough- 
ly satisfactory vocally and in his acting. Florence Macbeth 
took Miss Garrison’s role of Mme. Hofer, It is a proud 
thing for the American stage to be able to claim two such 
splendid singers for one role as Miss Garrison and Miss 
Macbeth. In her first operatic appearance before a New 
York audience, Miss Macbeth displayed her exquisite voice 
and her splendid vocal agility to great advantage, and 
proved that the reputation which she has won both in 
opera and concert on both sides of the Atlantic is a thor- 
oughly well deserved one. It is a pity that there is not 
some permanent operatic position in New York for so 
thoroughly capable an artist. 

On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons there were rep- 
etitions of Gounod’s “Mock Doctor.” The men of the cast, 
headed by Thomas Chalmers as Sgnarelle, with Percy 
Hemus, Rafael Diaz, George Hamlin and Carl Formes 
were those of the previous week. But the women’s parts 
were all changed. Harriet Behnee—who on some of the 
previous week’s programs had been called Harriet Bellucci 

was not very effective as the woodchopper’s wife, and 
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Marie van Essen was only fairly satisfactory as the nurse, 
but Isabel Richardson sang capitally and acted with un- 
usual grace and humor as Lucinda, the tongue-tied young 
lady about whom the plot revolves. 

On Thursday evening the double bill, Pergolesi’s “Maid 
Mistress” and Donizetti’s “Night Bell,” was presented with 
numerous changes in the cast from the first week. To 
Percy Hemus fell the principal roles in each opera, that 
of Dr. Pandolfo in the Pergolesi work and Don Hannibal 
Pistacchio in the “Night Bell.” Mr. Hemus surprised even 
those who had some foreknowledge of his histrionic talent. 
It is a difficult thing for a younger, even if experienced 
singer, to follow a veteran stage artist like David Bispham 
in his roles, and no better compliment can be paid Mr. 
Hemus than to say that his work was so excellent from 
every standpoint that one never missed Mr. Bispham. In- 
deed, Mr. Bispham himself sat in a box and laughed and 
applauded with the audience the fine work of his double. 
There was no doubt of Mr. Hemus’ ability to handle the 
vocal end of the roles, but his preeminent ability as a come- 
dian was a revelation to all. It is too bad that no regular 
field exists in which such talents for the stage as his can 
be exploited. It was a foregone conclusion that Lucy 
Gates would make an attractive Zerbina—and she did. In 
the “Night Bell” the only change in the cast was, as in the 
preceding work, Mr. Hemus in place of Mr. Bispham. 

In the Friday evening performance of “The Impresario” 
Greta Torpadie was the third young singer of the week 
to impersonate Mme. Hofer, Mozart’s sister-in-law. Miss 
Torpadie’s fresh young voice and girlish figure were espe- 
cially fitted for the role. She sang capitally and the vocal 
contest between her. and Lucy Gates, always one of the 
features of “The Impresario,” brought down the house, 
which insisted upon a repetition. 

The season closed Saturday with “The Mock Doctor” in 
the afternoon and the Mozart double bill in the evening. 


Guy Maier Closes a Busy Season 
and Plans for an Active Summer 





The Musicat Courter has received a communication 
from Guy Maier, the young New England pianist, whose 
success in presenting compositions for two pianos in con- 
junction with Lee Pattison, likewise a resident of Boston, 
has attracted widespread attention. Mr. Maier states that 
he will spend his summer at Lake Kezar, Me., where he 
will teach for three entire months. The young pianist is 
fortunate in his choice of a resort, as Lake Kezar is in 
one of the most beautiful parts af Maine, just across the 
New Hampshire line and opposite the Presidential Range 
of the White Mountains. A really glorious country. 

Before leaving for Lake Kezar, Mr. Maier will give his 
annual pupils’ recital in Boston, at Jordan Hall, on the 
afternoon of June 4. 

Mr. Maier has been very busy this season and has filled 
matty important engagements, both jointly with Mr. Pat- 
tison and in recital. Some idea of his success may be 
gained from the following quotations, which report in 
part but three of his solo engagements : 

A young man of boundless enthusiasm and intense 
his mvusic.—Fall River (Mass.) News. 


feeling in 


We admire the highly expert virtuosity and the smooth, soft 
and ingratiating touch.—Boston (Mass.) Transcript. 

Guy Maier was the soloist and he won instant favor. He is a 
pianist of much more than ordinary ability, and plays with virility 
and power. He was recalled many times.—Buffalo (N, Y.) Com- 
mercial. 

He can be ranked among the very admirable young concert 
pianists of the day. He possesses splendid technic, which gives him 
surety, crispness and clearness of touch, as well as command of 
great variety of tone color.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Express. 





Guy Maier, performing brilliantly like the rising artist that he 
is, was soloist in Rimsky-Korsakow’s concert for piano, op. 30 
a fascinating, neglected work. . « In the accomplished use 
of a highly develoned technic, in music requiring facility, brilliance 
or light sentiment, he affords enjoyment at his instrument not to be 
known from some of his more renowned elders.—Boston (Mass.) 


Globe. 











Boston’s Press Comment on 


MME. SUNDELIUS’ 


Re-appearance following her first 
Metropolitan Opera Season 





- 


With the maturing depth and ripening warmth of Mme. 
Sundelius’ silvery tones to glamor the music of ar- 
uerite, the Boston Cecilia Society’s performance of 
erlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” under the direction of 
Chalmers Clifton, has once again at the end of a season, 
renewed the prestige of that organization.—Boston Tran- 
script, May 4, 1917. 


Mme. Sundelius sang the music of Marguerite with 
consummate art and fine diction. The beauty of her 
fresh and golden voice was fully displayed. Her tones 
were colored with the emotions of girl and woman.— 
Boston Herald, May 4, 1917. 


Mme, Sundelius, now a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, showed how her voice had developed in 
her past season in New York. It would be hard to 
imagine a more truly naive rendering of the “King of 
Thule” or a more dramatic and passionate interpretation 
of Marguerite’s Romance than she gave.—Boston Post, 
May 4. 1917. 


Marie Sundelius was the soprano. The beauty of her 
execution of the “King of Thule’ was commendable, and 
her interpretation of “My Heart Is Heavy” deserves high 














praise.—Boston Advertiser, May 4, 1917. 





At her first appearance in Boston this yeat, Mme. Sun- 
delius was warmly welcomed and gave the deepest pleas- 
ure of the evening. Her year with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has developed her dramatic sense and 
broadened the voice, while adding greatly to its warmth 
and color. Marguerite’s Romance, sustaining well in poig- 
nant mood the haunting prelude of the English horn, 
was sung with expressive beauty of sentiment. The pity 
was that there were not more opportunity in the work 
to hear one of the most beautiful voices in this country 
tcday.—Boston Globe, May 4, 1917: 


Mme. Sundelius sang with art and fine diction, and was 
superb as Marguerite.—Boston Journal, May 4, 1917. 
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Behind the Men Behind the Guns 


BUY A LIBERTY LOAN BOND 
AND HELP WIN 


Issued by the United States Government 


Denominations — $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $50,000 and $100,000 
First payment as low as One Dollar 
You have until August 30, 1917, to pay in full for your bonds 
ASK any BANKER, POSTMASTER, EXPRESS COMPANY or MERCHANT 
for an Official Application Blank and— 
APPLY FOR YOUR LIBERTY LOAN BOND TODAY 


A Tribute to the Flag and the Safest Investment in the World 


“Wars cannot be conducted without money. It is the first thing to be provided. In this war it is the 
most immediate help—the most effective help that we can give. We must not be content with a subscription 
of two billion dollars—we must oversubscribe this loan as an indication that America is stirred to the depths 
and aroused to the summit of her greatness in the cause of freedom. 
placent optimism. Let us not satisfy ourselves with the reflection that some one else will subscribe the 
Let every man and woman in the land make it his or her business to subscribe to the 
Liberty Loan immediately, and if they cannot subscribe themselves, let them induce somebody else to sub- 
scribe. Provide the Government with the funds indispensably needed for the conduct of the war and give 
notice to the enemies of the United States that we have billions to sacrifice in the cause of Liberty. 

“Buy a Liberty Bond today; do not put it off until tomorrow. 
expended wisely will shorten the war and save human life.” 


A LIBERTY LOAN BOND IS UNCLE SAM’S PROMISE TO PAY AND HE IS WORTH $225,000,000,000 


THE WAR 


Let us not endanger success by com- 





Tt ia 


Every dollar provided quickly and 
Secretary W. G. McAdoo, May 14, 1917. 
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Amy Staab Gives Recital 





Amy Staab, a pupil of Grace Whistler, pleased a large 
and friendly audience in a song recital at the studio of 
her teacher, on Sunday afternoon, May 20. 

Miss Staab’s voice, a soprano of lovely quality, was 
heard to advantage in a group of old Italian songs, in- 
cluding: “Caro mio ben,” “Se tu m’ami,” and “Danza, 
danza, fanciulla gentile.” “Sing, Smile and Slumber” 
(Gounod) was most effectively given and brought forth 
considerable applause. In this particular number the 
singer succeeded in exercising a pleasing amount of poetic 
feeling, which was lovely. Puccini's arria “mi chiamano 
Mimi” from “Bohéme” was given with a good sense of 





AMY STAAB, 
Soprano, a Grace Whistler pupil. 


dramatic feeling, which showed that the singer was per- 
fectly at home in the operatic arias. Her diction was at 
all times intelligible, especially in the German group, which 
was perhaps the most successful of her numbers. Of the 
English group, “Vale” (Russell) and “A Birthday” (Wood- 
man) seemed to be of particular interest to the apprecia- 
tive audience, which showed their approval of the singer 
by hearty applause. 

Joseph Wynne rendered several piano selections and 
Paolo Gruppe, cello numbers. 


Eleanor Spencer in Front Rank 





A very interesting program played by Eleanor Spencer, 
pianist, on May 9, before the “Philomel,” at the Woman's 
Ciub, Warren, Pa., brought the season of that society to a 
brilliant close. She opened the program with Scarlatti’s 
“Pastorale” and capriccio, and then played his sonata in A 
major, Beethoven’s “Appassionata,” Mendelssohn’s “Varia- 
tions Serieuses,” Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Land,” “Old Dutch” 
peasant songs by Julius Roentgen and Liszt’s “Au Bord 
d’une source,” and his eighth rhapsodie. She responded to 
the enthusiastic applause with two encores, This is a re- 
turn engagement for Miss Spencer, and her work on this 
occasion delighted the audience to such an extent that she 
was immediately reengaged for next season. Miss Spencer 
is one of the few American pianists who have been abroad 
since the war began, having played in Holland with great 


success. Her next season’s tour will be under the direc- 
tion of Antonia Sawyer. 

The Warren (Pa.) Evening Times of May to in com- 
menting upon Miss Spencer’s recital said, “Miss Spencer 
has the soul of an artist, and to natural inborn genius has 
been added a thorough technical training which has brought 
her to the front rank of American artists.” 


Sulli Pupil Winning Success in Italy 
cialis ° 

Regarding a performance of Verdi's “Trovatore,” given 
at the Theater Carcano, Milan, Italy, the Rassegna Melo- 
drammatica of that city said: “The soprano part was 
entrusted to Marta du Lac, a singer of splendid vocai 
qualities, who sings with great refinement, a Leonore, of 
distinction and one whe colors her singing with artistic 
intention. She was continuously applauded.” And the 
same paper goes on to state that her work bore evidences 
of excellent training and that such a conspicuous success 
had served to place her well forward in the ranks of suc- 
cessful singers. The paragraph closed with a prophecy 
of an enviable career. 

Marta du Lac is the name assumed by Martha'de Lach 
mann, who is a product of the Giorgio M. Sulli studios. 
Before going to Europe the end of last year, this singer 
made herself very popular with the New York musical 
public, singing “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Trovatore,” “Aida,” “la Forza del Destino,” ete., and 
appearing in concert in Aeolian Hall, New York and cities 


in the adjacent states of Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
Her many friends will be delighted to hear of her success 
and will join in congratulating Maestro Sulli upon his 


pupil’s success. 








“Enthusiastic ovation greeted the wonderful 
artistry displayed by Frederick Gunster 
fortunately possessed of that all too rare at- 
tribute in many singers—perfect enunciation, so 
cleat that scarcely a word was lost in the large 
hall.”"—-(Shreveport, La., Journal, April 26, 1917.) 
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Fleck Organizes Big Civic Concert for May 26 


—_- 


A number of the most eminent citizens of New York 
responded to an invitation to help the young people of the 
choral organizations of the high schools, to give a benefit 
concert for the National League for Woman's Service and 
the Red Cross Some of them met at Hunter College, 
and Professor Henry T. Fleck was chosen chairman, 
Colonel Louis Anin Ames, secretary, and the Honorable 
Marcus M. Marks, President of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, kindly accepted the duties of treasurer. 

It was decided to give a celebration at the Lewisohn 
Stadium of the College of the City of New York, Satur- 
day evening, May 26 


Honorary presidents were chosen, and Governor Whit- 
man, Mayor Mitchel, Charles E.° Hughes, George Mc- 
neny, and Adolph Lewisohn accepted It was decided 


to make the affair one of civic importance to enlist the 
interest of all citizens, and to enable them to enjoy the 
celebration, the tickets were placed at rates of fifty cents 
to one dollar for reserved seats, and twenty-five cents for 
weneral admission. Inasmuch as the stadium can accomo- 
date twenty to twenty-five thousand people, a comfortable 
um will be realized The United Electric and Power 
Company volunteered to give an electrical display of flags 
and emblems, lights; and effects that would surpass any 


thing ever seen there All of the honorary presidents 
consented to make short addresses, and in addition Dr. 
Straubenmuller, acting superintendent of education, also 


agreed to speak. Dr. Frank H. Rix was chosen to direct 
the national songs, and bring together three thousand sing 
ers from the high schools of Greater New York. 

It was then decided to increase the New York City 
Orchestra by adding to it fifty men from the Philharmonic 
orchestra making in all one hundred and fifty artists, under 


the direction of that gifted composer and conductor, 
Victor Herbert Pasquale Amato immediately consented 
to sing for the young people, and Albert Spalding also, 
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“The beauty of his tone was irresistible.” 
New York Evening World. 
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generously agreed to play. Alice Verlet, of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, expressed herself as delighted to sing. 
Here is an artistic treat such as is seldom offered to the 
public before at absurdly low prices. A letter of warm 
appreciation was received by Professor Fleck from Presi- 
dent Wilson. Other letters were received from Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Taft. Large checks were received 
from the members of the committee and some big finan- 
ciers, and requests for seats from distinguished citizens 
have poured into Professor Fleck during the entire, week. 
The committee appointed Harry D. Fleck and Donald 
Fleck managers, to represent them in an official capacity. 


Frida Bennéche to Go to Canada 





Frida Bennéche, the American coloratura soprano, ex- 
pects to make a tour throughout Canada the beginning of 
next season. Negotiations for early dates are being made 
at the present time. Mme, Bennéche has been kept very 
busy this season filling concert dates throughout the East 
and making records for two phonograph companies. Her 
records are said to be some of the finest made; her voice 
is sweet, and without the least trace of shrillness, while 
her enunciation, which is excellent, adds to the general 
beauty of the records 


The accompanying picture was snapped on the board 

























FRIDA BENNECHE. 


walk of Atlantic City, where the singer spent the week 
end recently. 


Guilmant Organ School Commencement, May 28 





The annual commencement exercises of the Guilmant 
Organ School will take place at the school, 44 West Twelfth 
street, Monday evening, May 28. 
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The present soloist of The First Church of Christ 
Scientist, New York, 
singers for this important position. 


She made a lasting impression at her first appearance, with 
her correct tones, distinct diction, splendid 
style and poise. 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 


33 West 67th Street, New York 


was selected from 65 




















Marie Morrisey Fills Sixty 
Engagements in Three Months 





Marie Morrisey, the contralto who made a successful 
tour of the Middle West in concert, was the soloist on 
April + a concert given by the New York City Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, of which 
she is the youngest member, for the benefit of the Red 
Cross Fund. Instead of the usual presentation of flowers, 
she was given a pin of membership, The proceeds of this 
concert were large enough to enable the purchase of the 
first installment of bandages and other necessary medical 
needs, as well as the first payment due on the ambulance 




















MARTE MORRISEY. 


that this New York chapter is giving to the government 
through the Red Cross. 

Closing with the Bach Festival on June 2, Miss Mor- 
risey’s spring engagements, i. e., during the months of 
March, April and May, will number sixty. This is a record 
of which Miss Morrisey should rightly be proud, and it 
speaks well for her splendid work, which has become well 
known throughout this country. 


Hortense Dorvalle an Ideal Tosca 





Hortense Dorvalle, the talented dramatic soprano, who 
has been mecting with such success this season in the 
concert field, also is an opera singer of tried ability. Be- 
fore coming to this country a few years ago, she gained 





HORTENSE DORVALLE, 
As Tosca, 


recognition in opera abroad, and was considered one of 
the most promising of the young artists to appear m that 
field. She has sung in this country with two or three 
opera companies, and it is rumored that she will be heard 
next season with a very prominent company. Her reper- 
toire is an extensive one. Two particular roles in which 
she has achieved creditable mention by the press were 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and La Tosca in 
“Tosca.” 
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War Affects Violin Prices 
One effect of the European war, according to a New 
York violin expert, has been a sharp advance in the price 
of old violins. It is said that Stradivarius violins have 
never been in such demand nor have they been held at 
higher prices. In one or two instances sales of “Strads” 
have been reported as high as $30,000. At the present time 
it costs about $2,000 to bring an instrument from Europe, 
as the war insurance rate is extremely high. Moreover, 
there are practically no “Strads” to be had on the other 
side at present. If the war continues another year, it is 
believed that the price of “Strads” will soar to a point 
never before dreamed of. Several purchases purely for 
speculation purposes have been recorded recently, 


Tilly Koenen “Shows a Deep Art-Passion” 





A notable concert was given recently in Massey Hall by 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Welsman, conduc- 
tor, with Tilly Koenen, the celebrated Dutch contralto, as 
soloist. Her singing of Mozart’s “Titus” aria and the 
“Orfeo” aria, by Gluck, was especially pleasing, in both 
of which she displayed legato singing of superb quality. 
According to the report of the Toronto News, “her voice 
‘sustains’ like a stringed instrument in an artist’s hand 
Its tone is flawless in the lowest notes—which are the con- 





TILLY KOENEN. 


tralto’s danger—and throughout Miss Koenen shows a deep 
art passion such as few great singers ever reach.” Miss 
Koenen also rendered a group of songs with Louise Linder 
at the piano, a French song giving opportunity for an ex- 
traordinary depth of passion, In response to continuous 
applause, Miss Koenen sang a Dutch doll song, which was 
heartily acclaimed by the audience. The concert was voted 
by all present to be a huge success. 


Mme. Valeri to Resume 





It is with pleasure that the Musicat Courter is able to 
state that Delia M. Valeri, who underwent an operation 
recently, has left the hospital and will resume her peda- 
gogic duties on Monday, May 28. This is welcome news 
indeed to the host ef admirers, iriends and pupils of this 
gifted teacher, who have been filled with anxiety for her 
welfare. Those who have endeavored to get in touch with 
Mme. Valeri during the past week or two in order that 
this teacher might try their voices, should communicate at 
once with her. Applications should be made in writing, 
her pene being The Rockingham, 1744 Broadway, New 
York. 


Max Jacobs as a Soloist 





Max Jacobs, the orchestral conductor and violinist, ap- 
peared in the latter capacity before the Progress Club, Far 
Rockaway, L. I., and scored such a success with his vir- 
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tuoso performance that he was engaged for next season to 
appear before the same organization both as a soloist and 
as the leader of the Max Jacobs Quartet. 


“Unusual Excellence and Distinction” Said 
of Samuel Gardner’s Playing in Lima 





On April 26, Louis Graveure and Samuel Gardner, the 
young American violinist, gave a joint recital at Memorial 
Hall, Lima, Ohio. 

Mr. Gardner again gave considerable pleasure with his 
artistic playing, which statement will be substantiatel by 
the following notice, taken from the Lima Daily News: 


Samuel Gardner may truly be termed “the coming American 
violinist” and his playing showed unusual excellence and distinc- 
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SAMUEL GARDNER. 





El 


tion. He opened his group with Tartini’s “Variations” but his 
best number was the “Ave Maria” by Schubert-Wilhelmj. The two 
concluding numbers of the first group, Beethoven's “Rondo” and 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” and particularly the latter 
brought a burst of applause and Mr. Gardner responded with one 
of his own compositions. 

His closing group included Rachmaninoff’s “Romance,”’ Mozart's 
“Rondo,” “Slavonic Dance” in E minor by Dvordk-Kreisler and 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois.” The latter number was probably the 
most distinguished of his selections. His playing is remarkable for 
its individuality of style, and his contrasts are clearly marked. 

Frank Bibb proved himself a perfect accompanist, merging his 
perwonaly effectively in that of Mr. Graveure and ably assisting 

r. Gardner. 


Walter Golde Back in New York 





Walter Golde is back in New York after his trip to the 
Pacific Coast as accompanist with Elena Gerhardt and 
busily engaged at his studio in working with the numerous 





WALTER GOLDE. 


professional singers who come to him for special coach- 
ing. Mr. Golde’s trip to the Pacific Coast was a pleasant 
one for him and highly successful from the professional 
standpoint, as is testified to by the following extracts: 

Walter Golde, the accompanist, is one of the truly capable artists 
who have visited this city in the capacity of accompanists. He 
fathoms the innermost significance of a composition, and makes 
himself felt without forcing himself upon his audience. He plays 
with exceedingly fine taste and his touch and technic are fraught 
with grace and limpidity. ; 

Walter Golde, her accompanist, is a master of the difficult art, 
and it is well worth the price of a ticket just to hear his artistic 
playing.—Pacific Coast Musical Review, San Francisco, April 14. 


Walter Golde, the accompanist of Mme. Gerhardt, is himself an 
artist of the first rank who should not be forgotten in any discus- 
sion of concerts in which he participates.—Town Talk, San Francisco. 














Marie Kaiser Appears at Four Festivals 
and Sings Six Oratorios in One Week 





On May 21 and 22, Marie Kaiser sang Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
May 24 and 25, she is scheduled for Appleton, Wis., in 
Gounod’s “Redemption” and “Mors et Vita”; May 26, with 
the Milwaukee Arion Society in Bruch’s “Jubilate,” and on 
May 28, at the Northshore Festival, Evanston, in Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend,” the other soloists being Louis Graveure 
and Paul Althouse. Others who will appear at the fes- 
tival will be Galli-Curci, Alma Gluck, Martinelli and De 
Gogorza, etc. 

This practically finishes Miss Kaiser’s season and ends 
a festival tour of nine weeks, covering no less than forty 
towns in ten states. 


Percy Grainger Opens Series of Benefit Recitals 





Percy Grainger gave a recital for the benefit of the Brit- 
ish-American War Relief Fund, on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 15, in the Knoedler Galleries, New York. The house 
was completely sold out. 

Mr. Grainger was at his best, playing with unusual in- 
spiration and warmth. He opened the program with Bach- 





PERCY GRAINGER. 


Busoni’s prelude and fugue in D major, which he played 
with great virility, captivating his hearers at once, and 
keeping them under his magic spell during the rest of the 
concert. His other numbers were Schumann's “Romance” 
in F sharp; “Ondine,” Ravel; Norwegian folksong; op. 66, 
No. 14, and “Rétnamsknut,” op. 72, No. 7, by Grieg; Hun- 
garian rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt; and five of his own compo- 
sitions, “Irish Tune from County Derry,” “Shepherd’s Hey,” 
“Colonial Song,” “The Leprechaun’s Dance,” and march 
jig, “Maguire’s Kick.” To this he added. two encores, 
“One More Day, My John,” and “Nutcracker” suite, both 
by the concert giver. 











“Frederick Gunster wields perfect control over 


an excellent voice. His distinguishing charm is a 
combination of smooth vocalization and perfect 
enunciation, in which his linguistic accomplish 
ments play no subordinate part. In harmonizing 
these two qualities, in phrasing a melody skillfully 
to preserve both literary and musical beauty, Mr 
Gunster displays perfect mastery.” —(Birming- 
ham, Ala., Ledger, April 17, 1917.) 
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SPRINGFIELD’S FIF TEENTH 
FESTIVAL ATTRACTS 
MORE VISITORS THAN 
EVER BEFORE 


Mabel Garrison, Giuseppe de Luca, Lambert 
Murphy, Reinald Werrenrath, Louise Homer, 
Theo Karle, Harold Bauer, Jacques 
Thibaud, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Solo- 
ists-——Bishop and Stock Share 
Laurels 


Springfield, Mass., May 12, 1917 

The fifteenth annual Music Festival of the series ar- 
ranged by the present Springfield Festival Association 
brilliant close tonight before an audience 
beautiful Auditorium. It began last Sun- 
scholarly recital on the big new munic- 
val organ, given by the dean of organists in the 
Connecticut Valley, William Churchill Hammond, of 
Mount Holyoke College, assisted by Marion Murlless 
Chapin, soprane, of Boston. Mr. Hammond gave a pro 
gram remarkable for contrasts not only gratifying to the 
general public, but of particular charm to the music stu 
dent. In the course of his playing to one of the largest 
of the series of concerts he ranged from Handel's 
famous Jacobite overture to Will C, Macfarlane’s melo 
ious “Cradle meanwhile touching with gifted 


carne to a 
filling the 
day with a 


crowds 


Song,” 


FREDERICK STOCK, 
Conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
fingers the charms of Gigout, Bizet, Schubert, Grieg, Bach, 
Faulkes and Karg-Elert. With over 700 public recitals 
already to his credit, he has the knack of selecting a most 
interesting program and then giving it not only a masterly 
interpretation, but one which is most satisfactory to the 
public. Mrs, Chapin sang her two arias, the “Mad Scene” 
from “Hamlet” (Thomas), and the fine “Creation” theme, 
‘With Verdure Clad,” in a delightful way, though suffer- 
ing from one of the prevailing colds which are not re- 


specters of persons 
“Hora Novissima,” Thursday Night 


Seginning with an inspiring singing of “America” by 
everybody, came a notable production on Thursday night of 
Horatio W. Parker's “Hora Novissima,” with the composer 
himself in the audience. The piece has not been given here 
since 1903, and according to Professor Parker, was never 
sung with better understanding. The soloists were Mabel 
Garrison, Margaret Abbott, Lambert Murphy and Reinald 
Werrenrath, The latter sang the the bass parts with superb 
art, and Mr. Murphy sustained the tenor part, par- 
ticularly in the glowing paragraph “Golden Jerusalem, 
radiant and glorious!” with the full volume and finished 
art of which he is a master. Miss Abbott had little oppor- 
tunity to prove her rare vocal range or cultivation in the 
part allotted to contralto, but what she did showed a rich 
and capable voice, sufficient for exceptional concert and 
oratorio attainments, Professor Parker immediately wrote 
a letter of eulogy for chorus, artists, and for Conductor 
Bishop, which was printed and distributed at later con- 
certs 


Thibaud and Orchestra on Friday 


Friday saw larger audiences than on the day previous. 
The morning rehearsal was made orchestrally delightful 
by Frederick Stock’s Chicago Symphony Orchestra and by 
the choral “knots” in “Samson and Delilah.” 

In the afternoon a large audience greeted the young 
French violinist, who has never before been heard here, The 
temperamental Jacques Thi- 
baud delighted every hearer 
with his beautiful reading of 
the Lalo “Symphony Espag- 
nole” and the Saint-Saéns 
“Rondo Capriccioso.”” He 
was enthusiastically recalled 
many times, but only after 
the last number, in which the 
usual order of things was 
singularly reversed and the 
orchestra gave the joyous 
Saint-Saéns theme to the 
solo violin’s accompaniment, 
did he present another speci- 
men of his consummate art. 
an unaccompanied movement 
from a Bach suite. The or- 
chestra on this occasion dis- 
tinguished itself by its super- 
lative playing of the Tschai- 
kowsky C minor symphony, particularly in the “an- 
dante marziale” carrying out with almost uncanny real- 
ism the vision of marching yet receding pageantry. The 
thunderous finale, with lightning like flashes of imaginative 
music, was a memorable example of finished and glorified 
orchestration. Nor should the orchestra’s work in the 
spirited precision and clear cut delicacy of Glinka’s beauti- 
ful “Russlan and Lud- 
milla” overture be un- 
noticed in passing. 


Karle in “Samson and 
Delilah” 
At the 


JACQUES THIBAUD. 


evening per- 
formance of “Samson 
and Delilah” Louise 
Homer, heard here now 
for the’ sixth festival 
(her second hearing in 
the same composition), 
won long continued ap- 
plause for her powerful 
singing of the lovely 
“Delilah” music. She has 
never been in_ better 
voice. The performance 
was especially notable 
for two duets by Mme. 
Homer and Clarence 
Whitehill, the “Dagon 
Be Ever Praised,” given with fine dramatic fervor. 
In a magnificent height of anathema, reminiscent of 
the best days of old school basso power, Mr. Whitehill 
further distinguished himself in the eloquent curse by the 
high priest, in which the full richness of his remarkable 
voice was called into play. Theg Karle brought to the tenor 
part of Samson a generous share of his expressive powers 
of interpretation, especially in the despair and supplication 
of the tragic finale. He enunciates delightfully and is not 
afraid to put 
ample dramatic 
feeling and earn- 
estness into even 
his concert plat - 
form appearances. 
The chorus of 
Philistine women. 
“Now Spring’s 
Gener ous Hand,” 
was altogether de- 
lightful, and was 
characteristic of 
the chorus work 
throughout, studi- 
ously correct and 
crystal clear, and a 
great credit to the 
drilling and lead- 
ership of John J. 
Bishop. 


Saturday 
Concerts 


Saturday, Mabel 
Garrison, Theo 
Karle and Giu- 
seppe de Luca ap- 
peared at the 
morning rehearsal 
to the great delight of a big audience, and the latter 
particularly gave freely of his art, vehemently declaiming 
not only his announced numbers but all of his prospective 
encores for the evening concert. 


Bauer-Gabrilowitsch in Ensemble Program 


At the Saturday afternoon concert Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch played royally and in perfect accord 





HAROLD BAUER. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH. 


both the great Mozart two piano concerto in E flat (re- 
peated from last year), each of its three movements stand- 
ing out with individual characteristics unimpaired, and 
the ever lovely Schumann andante with variations. 
They were accorded the warmest reception ever given a 
pair of artists here—nobody counting the number of times 
they came back to bow—and playing by way of response 
not oniy the Saint-Saéns scherzo, but a request number, 
Schuett’s “Impromptu Roccoco.” Gabrilowitsch’s playing 
was as ever marked by brilliant runs and trills, sharp and 
well defined as the crack of a rifle, while Bauer’s delicacy 


Copyright by Mishkin, New York. 
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of touch and accuracy was again much in evidence, the 
latter placidly serene yet wholly unassuming in the full con- 
sciousness of his extraordinary powers, and the former as 
nervously impetuous as ever. The performers exchanged 
places for their different numbers so that each side of the 
audience was favored with a close view of both the maes- 
tros. It was a pretty touch that Gabrilowitsch should ac- 
knowledge with such grace the skilled conducting of Fred- 
erick Stock in the orchestral accompaniment to the Kochel- 
Mozart concerto. Equally pleasing to see in these days 


Copyright, Martin, Peoria. 
REINALD WERRENRATH. 


when such amenities are too often neglected was Mr. 
Bauer’s repeatedly calling attention to the virtuosity of his 
fellow soloist. The five Hungarian dances at the end of 
this superb concert program were played by the full or- 
chestra with careful regard for the work of each of the 
three composers, Brahms, Dvorak and Remenyi. 


All Artists’ Night 


The final program was all “artists’ night” quality, and 
to every participant every note of it was delightful. De 
Luca made a wonderful hit with his voluble vocalism in 
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THE THREE PRINCIPALS IN THE PERFORMANCE 


OF SAINT-SAENS’ “SAMSON AND DELILAH,” GIVEN AT THE 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL HELD AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Left to right: Theo Karle, Louise Homer and Clarence Whitehill. 


both the “Barbiere di Seviglia” number and in the Bizet- 
Carmen “Toreador” song. His smiling enthusiasm is as- 
tonishingly interjected into all his singing. When he sang 
a verse of “La Marseillaise” to piano accompaniment the 
audience went literally wild, so filled is the very air this 
week with the spirit of liberty and Joffreism. His more 
serious work, “Vision Fair and Fleeting,” from “Herod- 
iade,” was more deliberate and well declairhed, and ex- 
hibited still another phase of his versatility. Mr, Karle 
was also in fine fettle and sang his exacting “Giaconda” 
aria with much expressiveness. His singing of the “Para- 
diso” theme from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine’ was em- 
phatically approved, and deserved to be. 

But it remained for the dainty little soprano, Mabel 
Carrison, as charming in her blue and silver gown with 
single rose embellishment as she is in anything else, to 
make the greatest individual achievement of the festival 
series. ‘True, she had more opportunity, for she appeared 
on both Thursday and Saturday nights. Her resonant 
soprano, flexible and cultivated to last degree of crystal 
smoothness, was aed to splendid effect in the David 
song with flute obligato, “Charmant Oiseau,” in which it 
was impossible to tell, without watching closely, which 
was human voice and which was instrument. Her mag- 
netic triumph was not, as might have been expected, in the 
lovely waltz song, “Voce di Primavera,” but ia a gallop- 
ing rendition of all three verses of “Way Down South in 
Dixie,” which brought out possibly the strongest outburst 
of popular enthusiasm. She will unquestionably be wel- 
come here again, no matter what, or where, she chooses to 
sing. 

The festival closed with a fine performance for orches- 
tra of Smetana’s “Moldeau,” for which Mr. Stock and his 
men received a special meed of approval; a beautiful sing- 
ing by the full chorus of the perennially delightful “Halle- 


TOT 








es His tone is noble and of velvety smooth- 
ness, which is never lost even in the heaviest passages, 
which he takes with a fascinating ease and sweeping 
freedom, displaying an astonishing strength and depth 
of tone, says the critic of the News of Indianapolis. 


LEVITZKI 


Management: 
Daniel Mayer, Times Building, New York 
(Baldwin Piano Used) 




















lujah Chorus,” and a stirring singing by soloists, chorus and 
orchestra, with orchestra and organ joining, of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 
Greater Number Present Than Ever Before 
It is only in the last four of its fifteen festivals that the 
present music festival has had the use of the new two 





GARRISON. 


MABEL 


million dollar auditorium. It was noticeable that a 
greater number of music lovers from distant parts of New 


England attended this year than ever before. 
Ernest Newton Bacc. 


Emmett Lennon Passes Away 


Emmett Lennon, widely known in Houston, Texas, 
music circles, died at his residence there Thursday morn- 
ing, after an illness of two months’ duration. Mr. Lennon 
became seriously ill following a nervous breakdown 
caused by constant application to his art. He rallied for 
a time, but last week his condition became extremely 
critical and hope for his recovery was abandoned. Mr. 
Lennon was born in Bloomington, IIl., forty-two years 
aro. He received his academic education in Chicago. At 
an early age, he began the study of voice culture and 
graduated from the American Conservatory of New York 
and the Chicago Music College. He sang leading roles 
in “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Romeo and Juliet” and other pro- 
ductions with the Morris Grau Grand Opera Company. 
He later entered light opera, associating himself with 
Henry Savage. He retired from the opera company five 
years ago to begin private instruction in voice, taking up 
his residence in Houston. Mr. Lennon was the Houston 
correspondent for the Musica. Courter. His sister and 
brother are the only survivors. 


Elsa Fischer String Quartet Furnishes 
Program at Dinner in Honor of the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield 


A dinner was given in honor of the Rev, Dr. Howard 
Duffield by Philip Berolzheimer at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on Tuesday evening, May 15. The tables were 
set in the form of a square, the center of which was a mass 
of flowers, with a fountain playing in the middle. ‘The 
room was decorated with American flags, and on each 
table was a collection of small silk flags of the 
Allies: with the: American flag in the center. A. J. John- 
son acted as toastmaster, and the speakers included Judge 
William M. K. Olcott and Alfred J. Talley. Dr. Dwield 
responded in an eloquent address, the theme of which was 
patriotism and loyalty to the United States. 

The Elsa Fischer String Quartet played the following 
program during the dinner and was obliged to respond to 
many encores, 

The diners appreciated the performance of the quartet 
to such an extent that at the close of the program it was 
requested to remain and repeat some of the numbers. 
Among those present were the following: 


Ed. R, Carroll, Court of General Sessions, New York; Leon 
H. Rosenthal, of Guatemaia; S. M. Stroock, A. J. Johnson, secre 
tary, Rock Island Railroad Company; Hon. D. J. Riordan, Member 
of Congress; Hon. Charles F, Murphy, Hon. Alfred E. Smith, 


sheriff of New York County; Hon. Warren W. Foster, ex-judge, 
Court of General Sessions; Philip Berolzheimer, treasurer of Eagle 
Pencil Company; Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, pastor First Presby 
terian Church; Dr. Wm. C. Carl, director, Guilmant Organ School; 
Joseph Bonnet, the great French organist; Thos. E. Murray, vice 
president, Edison Company; Hon. Wm. M. K. Olcott, former District 
Attorney and Justice Supreme Court; Hon. John G. Saxe, State 
Senator; Hon. Jos. F. Mulqueen, judge, Court of General Sessions; 
Hon, Utto Rosalsky, judge, Court of General Sessions; W. R 
Hedden, George B. van Cleve, H. K. Twitchell, vice-president, 
Chemical National Bank; James L. Parson, cashier, Chemical Na 
tional Bank; William Read Hersey, James Henry, Hon. Murray 
Hulbert, Member of Congress; Hon. Alfred J. Talley, First Assist 
ant District Attorney; F, W. Lilley, manager, Eagle Pencil Com 
pany; E. §. Rothschild, president, Public Bank; N. M. Markwell, 
Ir. Edwin Sternberger; Jas. L. Greenleaf, Chas, M. Jesup, Clifford 
Seasongood, Fred Blakeman, Clement R. Gale, Prof. Wm. R 
Shepherd, Columbia Unjersity; Hon. Thos. F. Smith, Member 
of Congress; Stanhope Foster, Jacob Newman, Albert Stern, Alvin 
L. Schmveger, Stephen C. Wolcott and Hon, James A. Foley, 
State Senator. 


Martha Baird Winner of Eighth Annual 
Mason and Hamlin Piano Prize Contest 


The Eighth Annual Mason and Hamlin Piano Prize 
Contest at the New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton, was held May 16. There were several contestants 


and these, according to the stipulations, were of the 
graduating class or of the post-graduate department. The 
judges were Dr. Karl Muck. conductor of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Carl Friedberg, pianist, and Ch 
Martin Loeffler, composer and violinist 

Each contestant played the sonata No. XVII by Scar- 
latti, the first movement of the Beethoven “Appassionata’”’ 
sonata and impromptu op. 36, by Chopin. The competi- 
tion was close and an audience that filled Jordan Hall was 
thoroughly appreciative. When the decision of the judges 
was announced by Wallace Goodrich, dean of the faculty, 
stating that the prize had been awarded to Martha Baird, 
the feminine portion of the audience gave forth a shriek 
of approval, and enthusiasm ran high 

This pianoforte prize was established by Mason and 
Hamlin in 1910, and this is the eighth piano awarded. The 
style is Parlor Brand BR, and the purpose is to stimulate 
interest in piano playing among the students. It has cer- 
tainly done this and is looked upon as a very successful 
move. 
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“Frederick. Gunster possesses a voice of naturally beau- 
tiful qnality -which he handles with skill. and proved ‘a 
versatile artist, entering without effort into the various 
moods of his compositions.”—Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
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AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE 


University of Wisconsin First Regiment Band Over- 
comes All Obstacles 


On Sunday, April 22, the University of Wisconsin 
First Regiment Band, Major J. E. Saugstad, conductor, 
ind Lieut. E. M. Jones, manager, gave its seventh and 
final concert of the winter series at the University 
Armory The program consisted of the Sousa march, 
Ek! Capitan”; the overture by Gomez, “I! Guarany”; 
gavotte, by Schrappe; minuet in G major, Paderewski ; 
The Phantom Brigade” (Myddleton), “Bojarernes 
Indgangsmarsch” (Halvorsen), a woodwind ensemble, 


Mascheroni’s “Woodland Serenade,” the second Hun- 
garian rhapsody of Liszt, and “Ye Ancients March” 
(Reeves), followed by “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
lhe work of this organization is worthy of the highest 


commendation, During the series it has presented uni- 
formly excellent programs by such composers as Wag- 
ner, Dvyordk, Herbert, Rossini, Von Weber, Nevin, 
Verdi, Boito, Suppe, Leoncavallo, Schubert, Ambrose 
Thomas, Ponchielli, et Forty-five compositions, be- 
sides encores, have been played by the organization 

i feature which can be judged best by the fact that only 
periods each week are available for re- 
total of paid admissions at the first six 
exclusive of the guests of the band; 


one-hour 
hearsals. ‘The 
concerts was 10,921, 


two 
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ce. g., members of the State legislature, press, etc. The 
band has tendered its services to the proper officials 
for military and patriotic duties locally. Pending de- 
velopments, the services of the band will be aiered 
to the national Government, contingent upon the ac- 
ceptance of the organization as a separate military 
musical unit. 


Perfield System Demonstrated at Greenwich 
Settlement Music School’s Exercises 





The new Greenwich Settlement Music School announces 
its season end exercises will take place on May 31. On 
this date there will be special demonstration classes both 
afternoon and evening, conducted by Effa Ellis Perfield, 
whose work is being used in the Settlement School. In this 
she will be assisted by her certified normal teachers, Mil- 
dred Haire, supervisor of the school, and Mabel Corey 
Watt, whose splendid work in Brooklyn has gained recog- 
nition, Others who will assist Mrs, Perfield are: Margaret 
Gregg and Wilhelmina Grant, who are introducing the 
work at Bolton Landing, Lake George, and Velma Lillie, 
who holds a summer school at Hope Farm. : 

The school extends a hearty invitation to the community 
and settlement music school workers, the parents, children 
and teachers to attend. On May 29, at 2 o'clock, Mrs. Per- 
field will demonstrate the music school settlement work at 
the Mehlin Piano Building, 4 East Forty-third street, New 
York. She will present a pupils from the age of five to 
twelve years, 


“Multum in Parvo” 

A petite soprano with a “big” voice is Grace Kerns, the 
gifted young American singer, of whom the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dispatch said on April 28, concerning her singing with 
the Apollo Club of that city, “Miss Kerns disclosed a voice 
of warm quality and the ability to enunciate with a perfec- 
tion comparatively rare, especially among sopranos. Her 
vocalization was of such purity as to arouse the greatest 
enthusiasm.” Further confirming her success on this oc- 
casion the Pittsburgh Sun said, “Miss Kerns won her audi- 
ence by virtue of a charming personality and a voice of 
much beauty, exceptional warmth and a flexibility and 
freedom. Her interpretations were intelligent and sincere.” 

As soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Music Festival on May 7, Miss Kerns won 
these words of praise from the Daily Times of that city: 
“Though small in stature, she has a large melodious voice, 
which flows easily and sweetly and she impresses one as 
being a veritable vocal multum in parvo. She pleased her 
hearers much and was given hearty encores both after- 
noon and evening.” 


Boston Get-Together Club Will 
Hold Annual Outing, June 18 





Monday, June 18, is the date set for the annual outing of 
the Oliver Ditson Company Get-Together Club, of Boston. 
This will include all departments, and heads of depart- 
ments will bring their families. The usual jolly time is 
anticipated. 
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LOUISE STALLINGS, 
Pupil of Lena Doria Devine. 


Louise Stallings’ Success in 
Recital at Cecilian Club 





Louise Stallings, the young soprano from Mme. Devine’s 
studio, New York, has met with gratifying success wher- 
ever she has been heard this season. This was to be ex- 
pected after the unusual success she made in her recital 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, which was 
repeated later on. She also was heard with the same 
result when she sang at the home of Mrs. Williard D. 
Straights and at the home of Mrs. John Henry Hammond. 

At the Cecilian Club of Freehold, N. J., Miss Stallings’ 
recital was pronounced one of the most delightful affairs 
ever given there, and the best artists are usually heard 
there, 

The Monmouth Democrat (Freehold, N. J.), May 10, 
comments as follows upon her appearance there: 

Seldom is it the gee of the Cecilian Club and its friends 
to listen to such a ing young singer as Louise Stallings, who 
entertained them in recital last Thursday. . . . 

Miss Stallings is a Western girl but ee made her home in New 
York for the past few years, yrceees the study of music and 
voice culture. She is tall, dark and handsome with a decided! 
French app An ion of thoughtful intelligence, wi 
a ious manner add to her personal charms, and héf art elicits 
enthusiastic approval. 

The songs were in four groups, 





those sung in French being “Hai 


Luli” by Coquard, “L’Oasis” and “Chanson Norvegienne” by 
Fourdrain. An Italian up were “Chi vuol la Zingarella” by G. 
Paisiello, “Ho Messo Nuove Corde” by Gounod and “Ouvre tes 


Yeux Bleus” by Massenet. The young singer made them most 
enjoyable by her interpretation of the words into English before 
singing. Her rendering of these songs was artistic; with perfect 
poise and breath control, showing accomplishment of the technic, 
and also the ability to “tell the ge in another language than 
her own, without resort to dramatic effort. 

A group of Irish country ballads, “The Garten Mother’s Lullaby,” 
“Down by the Sally Gardens” and “The Next Market Day” were 
sung with quaint effect due the simple old melodies. Following 
were three lovely songs, “The Pine Tree” by Mary Turner Salter, 
“Lullaby” by Cyril Scott and “Thy Face” by Coombs, all 
modern composition. These, like the encores which Miss Stallings 
gave—three of James H. Rogers’ beautiful songs, “The 
“Wind Song” and “Cloud Shadows”-—were sung with charming in- 
terpretation. Another encore was the Hildach “Spring,” a broad, 
brilliant song with German words, which showed to advantage the 
singer’s range and power. 


In the Freehold (N. J.) Transcript, May 10, 1917, ap- 
peared: 


Mrs. Roland A. Ellis, chairman of the reception committee, had 
entire charge of the program and introduced, Louise Stallings, of 
New York City, a pupil of Mme. Devine, With whom Mrs. Ellis 
has also studied. iss Stallings delighted her hearers with her 
artistic and beautiful rendition of Irish, French, English and Nor- 
wegian songs. She has a a strong, clear, mezz rana voice and 
interpreted her difficult and varied selections with wonderfully 
pleasing effect. In response to the enthusiasti pl she sang 
some very beautiful selections. One, “Cloud Shadows,” was espe- 
cially enjoyed. 





Love-Lea Quartet in Danbury 


The “Love-Lea” Metropolitan Opera Quartet (Linnie 
Love, soprano, Lorna Lea, alto, sometimes pronounced 
“Lovely”), appeared May 6, at the Empress Theater, Dan- 
bury, Conn., with success. Press notices were very enthusi- 
astic, and next day Miss Love received the following 
telegram: : 
Danbury, Conn., May 7, 1917. 
Linnie Love: 

The Arion Society of Danbury extends warmest congratulations 
on your wonderful success last night, in opera “Martha.” 

e consider your quartet the greatest organization of its kind, 
wonderful voices and youth. House sold out, but we wish to re- 
engage quartet for immediate return. Success to you all. 

E. Bente, Secretary. 


Don’t “Rag” the Anthem 





New York’s mayor has forbidden ragtime variations on 
the national anthem by café orchestras. In Paris a group 
of soldiers nearly wrecked a café in which the “Mar- 
seillaise” was played. A like criticism from American sol- 
diers would put a stop to the cheapening of our anthem.— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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SAN .FRANCISCO 











San Francisco, May 13, 1917. 

The Pacific Musical Society, Mrs. William Ritter, presi- 
dent, gave a concert at the St. Francis Hotel, Sunday 
evening, May 13. The performers were the string ensemble 
of the society, conducted by Samuel Savannah; Mrs. 
Dorothy May Lennon, with Benjamin Moore at the iano ; 
Catherine Carver; Yvonne Landsberger with Mrs. athan 
J. Landsberger at the piano; Alice Mayer, Brooks Parker, 
Elsa Ruegger, with Mrs. William Henry Banks at the 
piano; Beatrice Becker, with Walter Wenzel at the piano; 
Albert Elkus was the director. 

The final Kreisler performance of the season, under the 
local direction of Frank W. Healy, took place at the Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium, May 10. A large audience displayed 
the usual enthusiasm and asked for many extra selections. 

The Philomath Club has elected the following officers: 
President, Mrs. S. S. Kahn; vice-presidents, Mrs. Mayer 
Friedman and Mrs. Otto Wise; secretaries, Mrs. William 
Hyman, Mrs. Samuel Hirschfelder and Rita Newman; 
Mrs. Isaac Praeger, treasurer; Mrs. Max Frankenau, Mrs. 
H. Waldeck, Mrs. Helen Hecht and Mrs. Rudolph Simon, 
directors. D. H. W. 


Marta Wittkowska’s Principal Roles 





Martha Wittkowska, the Polish singer whose interpreta- 
tion of the title role of “Carmen” given this season by the 
Cosmopolitan Opera Company, created considerable inter- 
est in the Metropolis, will he heard here more frequently 
next season. It is rumored that she will become a member 
of another opera company. 

Before coming to America about a year ago, Mme 





MARTA WITTKOWSKA, 


Wittkowska achieved much success as a member of the 
Covent Garden Opera Company. Although her inter- 
pretation of Carmen was considered the best, she made a 
most favorable impression in other prominent roles, 
among which were: Amneris in “Aida,” Isolde in “Tristan 
and Isolde” and Briinnhilde in “Die Walkiire.” Mme. 
Wittkowska also created the title role of Raymond Roze’s 
“Joan of Arc,” about which The London Daily Times said 
the following: 

For a part of this heroic nature, Mme. Wittkowska is in many 
ways admirably suited to the role. She has a strong personality, 
a keen sense of drama, and is able to depict the moments of childish 
trust and simplicity that are an integral part of Joan’s character 
with perfect realism and understanding. 

sine ee Bt upon her portrayal of Carmen, The London 


Standard said 





In her interpretation of Carmen she hasized the fascination 
of the evil side of the character, but introduced abundant passion 
in all she did. She was quite equal to the calls the music made 
on her voice, 

Mme. Wittkowska’s interpretation of the role of Isolde 
was an excellent one according to the London Globe: 


Mme. Wittkowska has never done anything so good as this inter- 
peta. She sang throughout with intense dramatic force, and 
er command of resource was wide enough to admit of a reading 
which was finely graded in every shade of emotional expression. 
She added very materially to her reputation as an earnest, tem- 
peramental artist. 


Summer Opera at Columbia University 





Dates for the operatic performances at Columbia Uni- 
versity have been set for July 17, 19, 21, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
31. As soon as the university closes its doors for the aca- 
demic year work will begin on the special stage that will 
be constructed in the gymnasium hall, which itself will be 
made ready to accommodate more than two thousand 
persons, 


eee 
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Nov. 16, 1916. 


Editor Star 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Moses Boguslawski made his first New York appearance ina 
piano recital yesterday afternoon, in Aeolian Hall, and made 
a decided hit with the critics and the large audience. 
This mornings papers as well as those of this afternoon 
are unanimous in their praise of his playing. W. J. 
Henderson in the Sun had the following to say. Boguslawski 
disclosed abilities decidedly valuable. His is genuine 
piano talent and his playing was a brilliant exhibition 
of the powers of a virtuoso. He has a remarkably well 
developed technic which not only includes facility and 
power, but the preservation of a beautiful quality of tone 
in all conditions. Richard Aldrich in Times says: His 
equipment includes a fine musical taste and a feeling 

for the less obvious significance of the music he 
undertakes a delicately colored and expressive tone and 
an accurate and well defined technic, The Tribune said: 
Boguslawski proved to be a young artist possessed of 
fluent finger technique, a firm touch and an incisive 

In addition, he is evidently a well 

He has youth 


sense of rhythm. 
grounded musician and free from affectation. 
and native talent and with them ought to be able to keep 
his head above water even in the tidal wave of recitals 
which is at present deluging the country. New York 
American: An admirably developed technique and genuine 
musical talent enabled Bogus lawski who hails from Kansas 
City to win the favor of a critical audience at his first 
piano recital here yesterday afternoon in Brahms' 
extremely difficult variations on a theme by Paganini 
gave him an opportunity to exhibit the dexterity of his 
fingers, the resilience of his wrists, the elasticity of 
his forearm and the delicate crispness of his touch. 
Evening Globe said: Moses Boguslawski a pianist from 
Kansas City made his New York debut in a recital yesterday 
afternoon. Boguslawski impressed discriminating listeners 
as a player of fine technical accomplishment who possesses 
also the gifts of musical feeling and taste that go to 
make a well rounded concert pianist. If Boguslawski's 
technical prowess appear in the strongest light in the 
Brahms' number his command of style and ability to turn 
the piano into an instrument of beauty had delightful 
scope in the Liszt pieces which are so rarely given here. 


+ 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


Managers 
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Photo by Central News Photo Service 


THE FUNERAL OF GUILLAUME STENGEL-SEMBRICH, HUSBAND OF MME. SEMBRICH. 


The honorary pallbearers who are seen in the photograph include (left of the coffin) Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Ernest Schelling, Adamo 
Didur, Adolfo Betti; (right of the coffin) W i. Henderson, Antonio Scotti, Alexander Lambert, Paul Cravath, Franz Kneisel, Ignace 


Pa 


Guillaume Stengel-Sembrich Buried 





Men and women of note in the operatic world and on 
the concert stage paid respect to the memory of Guillaume 
Stengel-Sembrich, husband of the famous diva, Marcella 
Sembrich, at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New 
York, on Friday morning, May 18. 

The High Episcopal Church service with a mass was 
conducted by the Rev. S. P. Delany, the Rev. George T. 
Lascelle, the Rev. C. Winthrop Peabody and the Rev. 
Harry A. Handel 

Floral pieces filled the chancel and covered the casket 
[wo Polish hymns arranged for the organ by Ignace 
Paderewski were played toward the close of the service 
by the organist of the church, Walter Fleming. 

Che honorary pallbearers were Paul D. Cravath, Wil- 
liam Procter, Ignace Paderewski, Frank La Forge, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, Richard Aidrich, William J. Henderson, H. 
E. Krehbiel, H. H. Flagler, Andre de Coppet, Antonio 
Seotti, Adolfo Betti, Harold Bauer, Roland Knoedler, 
\lexander Lambert, Ernest Schelling, Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, Franz Kneisel, Adamo Didur, Albert Morris Bagby, 


erewski, H. E. Krehbiel and Richard Aldrich. 


Alkan Naumberg, Dr. J. G. Vaughan and Dr. Richard 
Wiener. 

Mme. Sembrich was accompanied by Lawrence Reamer, 
Juliette de Coppet and Frieda Mielke, who has been her 
companion for twenty-seven years, Others at the service 
were Mme. Frances Alda, Mr. and Mrs, Cravath, Mrs. 
Charles Devello Lathrop, Vera A. H. Cravath, Otto Weil, 
Edward Ziegler, Max Hirsch, Frieda Hempel, Richard 
Ordinsky, Justice Martin J. Keogh, Evert Jansen Wendell, 
Ralph Edmunds and Emilio de Gogorza. 





Hageman Re-engaged for the Metropolitan 


Richard Hageman, conductor, has been re-engaged to 
conduct the regular series of Sunday night concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next season. In a short time 
Mr. Hageman will go to Highland Park, near Chicago, 
where, in addition to conducting the summer opera at 
Ravinia Park, he will have a studio. A large number of 
professional singers and students will take advantage of 
the opportunity to benefit from his coaching. Two songs 
by Mr. Hageman are shortly to be published by G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., New York. 





LOS ANGELES 











Los Angeles, Cal., May 10, 1917. 


On the evening of May 4, Mildred Jamison was pre- 
sented in recital by her teacher, Thilo Becker, assisted by 
Esther Sharp Tolerton, soprano. This recital was in every 
particular so excellent that it was divested entirely of the 
character of a pupil’s recital. Miss Jamison proved to be 
a pianist of genuine merit. Possessed of a brilliant 
technic and deveioping a great wealth of tone color, her 
renditions were of a nature to hold the attention of her 
audience and to transmit to them in large measure the 
beauty of the works played. Her program included the 
Schumann variations, of 1; a set of Chopin etudes, 
mazurkas and the ballade in A flat; Debussy’s “Poissons 
d'or,” “Reflets dans l'eau” and “Jardins sous la Pluie,” and 
the Liszt transcription of the “Wedding March” and the 
Elfin chorus from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Mrs. 
Toloston’s offerings were a distinct addition to this ex- 
cellent program. She possesses a light soprano of deli- 
cious quality which she uses with grace and charm. 


Damrosch Orchestra Assisted by Kreisler and Zimbalist 


A series of concerts by the Damrosch orchestra with 
Kreisler and Zimbalist as soloists, marked the closing of 
the winter season here and offered a treat that would be 
rare indeed even in great musical centers like New York, 
Berlin and Paris. Kreisler and Zimbalist played Bach’s 
concerto for two violins and orchestra, and a Mozart con- 
certo for violin and viola, Kreisler playing the viola. With 
such soloists, such an orchestra and such a conductor, 
comment would surely be superfluous. 


Contemporary California Program 


Something in the way of a novelty was presented in a 
recent offering by Bertha and Katherine Fiske, reader and 
violinist, at the Hotel Alexandria when a “Contemporary 
program of California” was rendered. The program is 
too long to give in full hut the composers represented 
were: George Edwards, J. de Monasterio, Friml, Schoene- 
feld, Wachtmeister, Colby and Webster. All of these 
composers either now reside in California or have resided 
here, in the past. F. P. 


Work of Rothwell Pupil for Cincinnati 





A symphonic poem by Harold Morris, a young com- 
poser who has been studying this year with Walter Henry 
Rothwell, will be heard on the program which will be 
given this fall when the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. The anniversary pro- 
grams were to have been given in June, and prominent 
graduates of the conservatory have been scheduled to ap- 
pear under the baton of Chalmers Clifton, leader of the 
St. Cecilia Club of Boston, who was to conduct the con- 
certs. Mr. Clifton’s decision to enroll in the Officers’ 
[raining Corps has made it necessary to defer the cele- 
bration until the early autumn. 

Mr. Morris’ poem, which is to have its initial hearing at 
that time, is a fine melodic essay, with striking rhythms, in 
which the composer has shown his ability to create and 
maintain the proper atmosphere. He has also written sev- 
eral other compositions, notably two sonatas of much 
promise, which show exceptionally careful workmanship. 
His work has so far been presented in private recital only. 





VAST SALT LAKE AUDIENCE 
HEARS OUTDOOR “CREATION” 


Opening of New Utah State Capitol Marked by 
Inspiring Oratorio Performance 


Salt Lake City, Utah, May 16, 1917 

One of the most significant musical events of the year 
for Salt Lake was the rendition of Haydn’s “Creation” by 
the Salt Lake Oratorio Society, this afternoon, on the steps 
of the new State Capitol. This is the fourth production 
of the society in the Jast three years. Some fifteen thou- 
sand people were assembled. Automobilists rode in from 
a hundred miles away to witness this al fresco production. 

Our new State Capitol is situated almost in the heart of 
the city, overlooking the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and 





Photos by Sainsburg-Siddoway Photo Co, 
UTAR’S NEW. STATE CAPITOL. 


not a small portion of the enjoyment and inspiration of 
the occasion was the view of the green valley surrounded 
by snow capped mountains and the huge throng of people 
and automobiles. 

The Oratorio Society was conducted by Professor Squire 
Coop, its organizer and director. Professor Coop has 
gained an enviable reputation throughout the inter-moun- 
tain States for his oratorio work during the past ten 
years, 

The soloists were Mrs. Margerie Dodge Warner, 
soprano, John W. Summerhays, tenor, and Fred E. Smith, 
basso. All were in excellent voice and their work pen- 
etrated through the vast throng in spite of the great dis- 
tance. Mrs. Warner, who is a former resident of Chi- 
cago, did excellent work and not, only displayed a splendid 
voice but also sang Haydn’s music in the spirit of that 
composer. Mr. Summerhays is well known in Salt Lake 
for his operatic work and this debut in oratorio was every- 


PROF. SQUIRE COOP, 


Conductor of the Salt Lake 
Oratorio Society. 


thing that his many friends could have hoped for. Mr. 
Smith sang the beautiful bass solos acceptably. 

The chorus of four hundred singers and the orchestra 
of sixty did some remarkable work, particularly in the 
“Heavens are telling.” The whole event constituted one 
of the most inspirational occasions that this city has wit- 
nessed in a number of years. 

Another local company has ventured into the operatic 
field. The L. D. S. University gave last week the charm- 
ing opera “Erminie,” a one time favorite of Francis Wil- 
son. It was done on a very elaborate scale and very 
artistically. The principals, abheaah school students, did 
excellent work. Ruth Edwards sang the part of Erminie; 
C. C. Cornwall, Cadeaux; Frank Smith, Ravannes; Rulon 
Free, Chevalier; Ross Lund, Marquis. Professor B. Cecil 
Gates is director of music of the University. 

Utah schools are coming to the front in operatic work. 

a t.. 


VIEW OF A PART OF THE CROWD. > 


Fifteen thousand people assembled for the performance of Haydn's “Creation” 
given by the Salt Lake Oratorio Society on the steps and lawns of Utah’s new 


State Capitol, May 13. 
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WASSILI LEPS CONDUCTS “MASQUE OF 


AMERICAN DRAMA” AT PHILADELPHIA 





Annual Meeting of Orchestra Association—S. Wesley Sears Organizes Notable 


Performance of Mozart Music 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 20, 1917. 

At the Botanical Gardens, University of Pennsylvania, 
every evening during the past week, an outdoor perform- 
ance of a pageant entitled “The Masque of the American 
Drama” was given under the auspices of the Philomathean 
and Zelosophic Literary Societies of the University, with 
Wassili Leps as conductor. 

The idea of the Masque was conceived by George F. 
Kearney, and it is produced to culminate a celebration 
bearing on the 150th anniversary of the first American 
drama, “The Prince of Parthia,” written and originally 
staged in this city. Albert Edmond Trombly is the author 
of the text, while the music is the work of Reginald de 
Koven. 

With fine effect and unanimity of spirit that unfolded a 
remarkable picture of artistic and dramatic purpose, the 
hundreds of students who took part in the presentation 
created a scenic and vocally comprehensive picture that left 
nothing to be desired. The costuming, lighting effects and 
general movement of the allegory were decidedly impres- 
sive. 

The music Mr. de Koven has written for the Masque is 
excellently adapted to the purpose for which it is intended. 
It affords an adequate tonal background for the situations 
without partaking of a grand opera nature. No solo work 
is apportioned to any of the characters; all of the text that 
is set to music is sung by an immense chorus of finely 
trained voices. i 

Those portions of the book that under operatic ccendi- 
tions would be allotted individuals as solos are spoken, and 
right here it should be mentioned that the clarity of enun- 
ciation and measured timing of the words pronounced was 
a feature of the Masque from which many could learn a 
lesson and on which the majority of people make very 
favorable commendation, p 

The conducting of Mr. Leps was a masterful achieve- 
ment, and his knowledge of the score added to his acoustic 
understanding of outdoor performances, prevented un- 
seemly overbalancing of either orchestra or chorus. The 
speaking characters of the Masque were as follows: 







POON. ick dic vee neee den Vannes sv cmsees Lee D. Butler, Arts 19 
DR on ve UWodo'vctae c0¥seecietacs Charles E. Sommers, Arch. 18 
TIAMOET sci c ce veenWeneeecsisneces Elizabeth G. Canning, Ed. 20 
CHIME 6 Galtier avecoethosisdccvnge tuakmastes Rita Lenders, Ed. 20 
WOES i'votre's 004 Etewee tedenescetics L. Marjorie Gloninger, Ed. 20 
WES cco ssw thu ensh esckcoherecuen bert R. Elsasser, Arts 17 
GEE a Gh ceded oe eee ae canna ved’s Robert C. Belville, III, Bi. 19 
COE ccc orci vateckentsseneeses T. Frederick Woodley, Ed. 19 
WaGWEE «oo iiciccrvincceceecvesvecdueceees L. Bryan Seibert, Arts 19 


MMMM Ga eri Armand Ludewig Koethen, Law 19 
ne, BEE POSES CD ae mI SR arion C, Ludden, Ed. 20 
Foreign MO Divs yop tigt at outs at eee ote Kathleen porte, Ed. 20 
Foreign MET sate Soave Meany cout: bess anien Alice B. Lipp, Ed. 20 

ME Sy ae y i env es shee toc. césc dene viteies Rheva Ott, Ed. 19 
SD KANG Olgas eee RS ORs 6S Conc ean M. Williams, Ed. 18 
TO io ocd Cabal 68 oh vb bh dak cea xt ‘lara M. Finnegan, Bi. 19 


The proceeds go to the University base hospital. 


Orchestra Association’s Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association was held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 16. The attendance was 
large, and the meeting was presided over by Alexander 
van Rensselaer, the president of the association. The 
election of the officers resulted in the following choice - 
Alexander van Rensselaer, president; E. T. Stotesbury, 
vice-president; Arthur E. Newbold, treasurer; Andrew 
Wheeler, secretary. The following ladies and gentlemen 
were chosen for the board of directors: Mrs. William W. 
Arnett, Edward W. Bok, Charles A. Braun, John F. Braun, 
James Crosby Brown, Richard Y. Cook, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
George W. Elkins, Samuel S. Fels, Mary K. Gibson, Dr. 
Charles D, Hart, Henry McKean Ingersoll, John H. Ing- 
ham, C. Hartman Kuhn, Arthur E. Newbold, G. Heide 
Norris, E. T. Stotesbury, Alexander van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
L. Howard Weatherly, Andrew Wheeler, Frances A. Wis- 
ter, Joseph E, Widener, Charlton Yarnall, Mrs, Harold FE. 
Yarnall. 

Reports were heard from the board of directors, in which 
attention was called to the artistic and financial advance- 
ment of the past year; also from the trustees of the endow- 
ment fund and the woman’s committee, 

It was announced that an anonymous friend had offered 
to the orchestra the sum of $15,000 in the memory of Frank 
Thomson, if by July 1, 1917, a further sum of $700,000 was 
added to the endowment fund. This offer of $15,000 was 
duplicated by Anne Thomson. The board of directors an- 
nounced that a number of friends of the orchestra have 
contributed sufficient money to meet this offer, and that in 
money and pledges the endowment fund now amounts to 
approximately $783,000. 


Philadelphia’s Mozart Festival 


A service which created much interest in Philadelphia’s 
musical circles was arranged on Wednesday morning, May 
16, by S. Wesley Sears, the prominent organist of that 
city. The event took the form of a Mozart festival, with 


Leopold Stokowski as conduttor of the large male chorus 
and orchestra, Mr. Sears rendering excellent support at 
the organ. The results obtained were such as were to be 
expected when two such splendid musicians as Mr. 
Stokowski.and Mr. Sears unite their forces. Instrumental 
numbers were two preludes and postlude, the vocal num- 
bers being the Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus 
Dei, Gloria in Excelsis, from the Requiem Mass. Phila- 
delphia is to be congratulated upon such an opportunity 
for the enjoyment of the best in music under such cir- 
cumstances, and judging from the audience and the appre- 
ciative comments which were made, music lovers there 
acknowledged their pleasure without reserve. 


Catholic Choral Club in Irish Song Festival 


Under the direction of Nicola A, Montani, the Catholic 
Choral Club of this city gave a festival of old Irish folk- 
songs in the Academy of Music on Thursday evening, May 
17. During the evening the audience, a large and apprecia- 
tive one, was treated to a program compiled from many 
historic and beautiful melodies of Erin. The work of the 
mixed chorus, consisting of about 100 voices, was in many 
respects admirable. The soloists were Catherine Sherwood 
Montani, soprano; Agnes Clune Quinlan, whose piano work 
is always interesting; John O'Malley, a tenor of undoubted 
ability and promise, and David Griffin, whose baritone 
voice was heard to advantage in the first public rendition 
of “Mairi,” by W. M. Daly, “A Ballynure Ballad” and 
other songs of equal favor. The accompanists were Kath- 
erine O'Donnell, Emma Steeble, Elizabeth Michel, Annie 
O’Brien and Helen Dooner Moore. 


The Savoy Opera Company 


The Savoy Opera Company, a local organization founded 
in 1901, gave its annual performance on Saturday evening, 
May 19, at the South Broad Street Theater. The work 
performed was Sullivan’s “Gondoliers,” with Camille W. 
Zeckwer as conductor, The director was J. C. Fox, and 
principals Messrs. Ward, Brenton, Keech, Joy, and Misses 
Harrison and Dinsmore. Excellent settings greatly en- 
hanced the effectiveness of the production, which was a 
huge s*ccess. G. M. W. 


Ethel Newcomb, Pianist, 
Becomes Mrs. Eric Schuler 


Mrs. Willis Oscar Newcomb has sent out cards an- 
nouncing the marriage of her daughter Ethel to Eric 
Schuler, Saturday, April 7, New York City 


Mischa Elman Back in New York 
Mischa Elman is back in New York. With his family 
he will spend the summer at Great Neck, L. I, as soon as 
the necessary arrangements have been completed. 














(Boston Evening Transcript, May 1st.) 


An Interesting Singer of No Small 
Interpretive Abilities in Widely 
Ranging Pieces That Proved Her 

Musician As Well. 


Just how her voice caught and fully 
reflected the spirit of pathos, tenderness 
or fancy in her songs no technical 
scrutiny could explain. It must have 
come from her intelligent and enthusi- 
astic appreciation of the inner mood and 


BOSTON CRITICS SURRENDER TO 


MME. GERTRUDE AULD 


following the first Boston Recital} by this dis- 
tinguished American Soprano. 





nature of the various pieces; a combined 
sense of musicianship, poetry and im- 
personation. Always, her vocal poten- 
tialities were uncompromisingly reduced 
to the needs and the advantages of each 
song. This program, of songs unknown 
or insufficiently known in our concert- 
rooms, yet generally interesting and 
frequently the work of genius, was 
enough in itself to confirm the quality 
of Mme. Auld as a musician. Already 
she had established it as a singer. 


(Boston Herald, May rst.) 


Mme. Gertrude Auld Gives Concert 
Here. Proves to Be Delightful 
Interpreter. 


Mme. Auld is first of all a delightful 
interpreter. Her voice is an unusual 
one, opulent, emotional, expressive. 
Artistically controlled by a singer highly 
gifted in the art of coloring tone, this 
voice is now tropical, now dramatic, 
now exquisitely pure, now mysterious 
and insinuating. The program was re- 
freshingly unconventional. The sensu- 
ous beauty of Mme. Auld’s voice was at 
once apparent in the first folksong 
given in Serbian, and the languorous, 
almost disquieting charm of its perform- 
ance awakened the expectations of the 
audience. These were not to be disap- 
pointed. 





































JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., 





Mme. Auld’s Recital Programs for Next Season Will Again Be 


Highly Original and Distinctive. 





Exclusive Direction: 


NEW YORK 





AEOLIAN HALL 


(Boston Daily Advertiser, May 1st.) 


Musicianship and Personality Pleas- 
ing. Artist Has Unusual Control 
of Languages. Audience Large 
and Enthusiastic. 


Mme. Auld, gowned in soft light 
green and white, was a personification 
of spring. Her delicate coloring, grace- 
ful carriage, and altogether loveliness, 
made her audience immediately in har 
mony with her, even before she began 
her program. Her poise is remarkable; 
her poses those of an artist. Hers was 
one of the most interesting song recitals 
that have been given here this season 
and Steinert Hall was well filled last 
evening with enthusiasts of her artistry 


(Boston Globe, May 1st.) 
Mme. Auld’s Song Recital. 


A woman of discrimination, intelli- 
gence and considerable imagination, 
Mme. Auld interprets in a manner to 
arrest attention and to compel admira- 
tion for the things she does well. 

Certainly she imparted a marked na- 
tional flavor to these songs, or revealed 
that inherent within them. The quaint, 
curiously impersonal quality of the 
Japanese “Cherry Bloom” was distinc- 
tive; and the Moorish “My Beloved” 
had true color, exotic, a thing of mys- 
tery. Both were redemanded. 





(Christian Science Monitor, May 1st.) 
Mme. Auld Presents Program of 
Songs. 


study of 
best training 


Her work proved that the 
folksong is the possible 
for interpretation. This soprano, pre 
senting the play song of the French 
children, “On the Bridge of Avignon,” 
must have given every hearer the im 
pression that she has a remarkable gift 
for rhythm and an unusual talent for 
the pictorial. 
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Noteworthy Tribute fo Mme. von Klenner 





There probably has never been tendered in this country 
a more unique testimonial of affection and gratitude from 
old pupils to a vocal teacher, than that which will be paid 
to Katharine Evans von Klenner, of New York, on May 
at At Winston-Salem, N. C., in one of the finest old 
educational institutions in the land, Salem College, a 
magnificent stained glass window will be unveiled, in what 
was formerly the chapel, now the library. This window, 
made by the firm of J. and R. Lamb, is given definitely as 
a memorial from the numerous St. Cecilia societies in 
many parts of the United States, these societies being com- 
posed of the alumnae of Salem College. Mme. von Klen- 
ner will, of course, be present at this unveiling. 

A line beneath the stained glass window tells its own 
story It says: “From her loving pupils, for the musical 
inspiration received from Katharine E-vans, Baroness von 
Klenner.” The window is a heart offering from old pupils, 
many of whom are now highly successful teachers. It is 
a beautiful representation of the famous picture by the 
wreat artist, Naujok, “St. Cecilia.” 

It is one of the most successful stained glass creations 
the Lamb studios ever put forth, and will be one of the 
most valued possessions of the fine old Moravian College, 


in which Mme, von Klenner was a professor some years 
ago 

The fact that former pupils should establish such a 
memorial to a teacher during her lifetime speaks volumes 
for the esteem in which they hold her as an imparter of 
vocal knowledge. It is well known that Mme, von Klenner 
was one of the favorite pupils of Pauline Viardot-Garcia, 
and is the accredited American representative of the 


famous mistress of the art of song. It was after leaving 
the latter’s hands a finished teacher, that Mme. von Klen- 
ner returned to her native land to fill her first engagement 
it Salem College The coming occasion, by the way, 


marks the one hundred and fifteenth anniversary of the 
institution. It is to be made a great event. Mme. von 
Klenner will have to listen to many speeches in her honor, 
by college heads, and State and municipal officers will pay 
her homage. She, too, will probably deliver an address. 

In spite of the amount of work that is entailed upon 
Mme. von Klenner as founder and president of the huge 
National Opera Club of America, with its two thousand 
members, Mme. von Klenner now teaches scores of pupils 
at her studio, 952 Eighth avenue. It may/be said that her 
projects for the club’s program for the ensuing season can- 
not fail to interest vocal and instrumental artists. 

Next season an opera will be frequently presented at the 
club’s permanent home, the Waldorf-Astoria. The chorus 
of the organization is to be enlarged, and will be practically 
trained by Romualdo Sapio, while Clementine De Vere- 
Sapio, who is the first vice-president of the club, will play 
an important part in the operatic productions. Stage 
technic will be in the efficient hands of Mildred Holland. 
The mention of the names of these artists is an evidence 
of what the club aims to accomplish next season. 


Yvonne de Tréville at Actors’ Fund Fair 





The French booth, under the chairmanship of Beverly 
Sitgreaves, has been one of the most successful at the 
Actors’ Fund Fair, New York, the past ten days. Sara 
Bernhardt has donated a quantity of autographed pho- 
tographs of herself, as well as a gold cross and necklace 
worn by her in “La Vierge,” and has taken a great per- 
sonal interest in the booth. 

Yvonne de Tréville, the well known coloratura soprano, 
has devoted much of her time to this booth, serving be- 
hind the counter with another Yvonne—Yvonne Garrick, 
of the Theatre Fratigaise—and Lillian Greuze, also of the 
Theatre Frangaise. 
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CALIFORNIA TO HEAR KARLE 














UNION a 


AM 





RECEIVED AT 


Los Angeles, Cal. May 18, 1917 


Kingsbery Foster, 
25 West 42nd Street 


Will take eight dates of Theo Karle, and accompanist, in 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California, February or March. 


Send ample printing, circulars, 


photographs, etc., at once. 


L. E. Behymer 








TRINITY AUDITORIUM 








For dates and terms in the above territory apply exclusively to 


L. E. BEHYMER 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Martha Atwood Baker Finishes a Big Season — 


Martha Atwood Baker entered the concert field in New 
En less than two seasons ago. Her keen perception 
and unusual intelligence as an interpreter of songs imme- 
diately won her recognition as a rising artist. Since then, 
with clearer diction, better control of vocal resource and 
finer perception of tonal communication, she has become 
established as one of the foremost singers of that section. 

During the season just finished, Mrs. Baker filled more 
than one hundred engagements, and she still has numerous 
bookings ahead of her. One, of considerable importance, 
is her first appearance at the annual festival at Montpelier, 
Vt., June 7 and 8 

The press of the country has given Mrs. Baker a large 
number of notes of exceptional excellence. The three 
appended are but examples of many that might be quoted : 

Mrs. Baker, the soprano soloist, pleased the large audience with 


her brilliant and finely selected numbers. She is the possessor of a 
divine voice and rendered her difficult numbers flawlessly and artis- 
tically, her simpler numbers appealingly. Her charmin —— 
presence and perfect enunciation added to her delightful work, 
—Woonsocket (R. I.) Call. 


Mrs. Baker, bearing an attractive appearance, is a charming 
singer. She made good use of a voice, al powerful, yet 
capable of the tenderest delicacy, which tivated her hearers. 
She sang with charming simplicity and naturalness “The Old Fash- 











MARTHA ATWOOD BAKER, 
Soprano. 


ioned Town,” by Souter, as an encore to her first group of songs. 
In the treatment of French songs, Mrs. Baker exhibits an art of 
delivery and a refi t of phrasing that is seldom excelled. 
. « « In her work with the trio the singer proved her art to 
be absolutely legitimate. She displayed taste in the use of 
light and shade in “‘Mondnacht” and created the Oriental atmos- 
phere in “Le Nil.”—Ilaverhill (Mass.) Gazette. 








Chausson’s “Poeme de l’'Amour et de la Mer,” a duet in the 
fullest sense, was heard at their recent concert, but such music and 
such performance makes repetition endlessly desirable. It is a 
masterpiece exceeded by none of its kind from Debussy or Fauré 
in the dramatic picturing of moods or the clearness of poetic pur- 
pose. Nor does Mrs. Baker elsewhere excel her eloquent interpre- 
tation of it. She lives the part so closely and so keenly, and re- 
sponds to its moods so sensitively and vividly, that where Chausson’s 
genius ends and Mrs. Baker's vocal and artistic personality begins. 
is impossible to discover. Rising intensely to its passion with clear 
and pageteating tones, or ruminating softly over its gentle sadness, 
she makes a fine, majestic and wholly striking figure in the un- 
consciousness of her sincerity and absorption—Boston (Mass.) 
Transcript. 


New Member of the Musical World 


Mr. and Mrs. S. Reuben, of New York, for the past three 
months have had a new member in their family—a baby 
girl. Mrs. Reuben, professionally known as Vivien Holt, 
a coloratura soprano, has sung with many prominent artists 
and last season was on a Chautauqua Circuit, meeting with 
such success that she was immediately engaged for the 
coming season, 1917-1918. 


Fremstad at Ocean ( Grove, August 4 











Ocean Grove, the popular summering resort on the coast 
of New Jersey, will have an opportunity to hear Olive 
Fremstad in recital on Saturday evening, August 4. 





A pianist be- §§ 
coming known 
everywhere. 


DONAHUE” 


Have YOU 
heard him? 


If so, you will want him next season in your course. 


Ask Winton & Livingston, Inc. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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CHRISTINE MILLER’S POPULARITY 


American Contralto’s Bookings for This Season Pass 
Century Mark 


That Christine Miller continues to he one of the busiest 
—if not the busiest—-American contralto now in the con- 
cert field, a glance at the following bookings for the sea- 
son 1916-1917 will show. Her popularity is truly remark- 
able. At this time when there are so many musicians in 
the United States, the fact that Miss Miller’s engagements 
throughout this season include one hundred and two 
appearances, is conspicuously striking. They are as 
follows: 


September 28—Madison, Wis. 
October 4—Ziegfeld Theater, Chicago, Ill. 
October 6—Parsons, Kan. 
October o9—Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
October 1o—Huron, S. Dak. 
October 11—Mitchell, S. Dak. 
October 12—Fort Dodge, Ia. 
October 13-—Waterloo, Ia. 
October 14—Dubuque, Ia. 
October 16—Ottumwa, Ia. 
October 17—Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
October 18—Davenport, Ia. 
October 22—Carnegie Hall, New York. 
October 23—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
October 24—Cambridge, Ohio. 
October 25-——-Fairmont, W. Va. 
October 26—Clarksburg, W. Va. 
October 27—Morgantown, W. Va. 
October 31—Aeolian Hall, New York. 
November 13—Newark, N. J. 
November 21—Lancaster, Pa. Z 
November 27—Orchestra Hall, Caicago, Ill. 
November 28—Stoughton, Wis. 
November 30—Grand Island, Neb. 
December 1—York, Neb. 
December 2—Hastings, Neb. 
December 4—Mansfield, Ohio. 
December 6— rton, Ohio. ; i 
December 8—Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
December 11—-Kentucky College for Women, Danville, Ky. 
December 12—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
December 17—-Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 
December 18—Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 
December 29—Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. 
December 31—Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
January 2—St. Paul, Minn. 
anuary 4—Benton Harbor, Mich. 
January 5~~-Janesville, Wis. 
anuary 8&—Akron, Ohio. 
anuary 10-—Peoria, III. 
anuery 15—Wichita, Kan. ; 
January 17—Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, 
January 18—Austin, Texas. 
january 19—Waco, Texas. 
January 20-—Dallas, Texas. ; 
anuary 23---Oklahoma City, Okla. _ : 
January 24—Kansas State Normal, Emporia, Kan. 
January 28—Fort Smith, Ark. 
1 








anuary 30—Sedalia, Mo. 

February 1—St. Joseph, Mo. 

February 2—-Sioux City, Ia. bby 
February 5—Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
February 6—New York City. 

February 7—Montclair, N. J. 

February 8—Unionown, Pa. 





February o—Logan, Ohio. 
February 12—Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 
February 14—Owatonna, Minn. 
February 15—State Normal, Mankato, Minn. 
February 16—Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. 
February 19—Institute of Art, Waterloo, Ta. 
February 20—Minneapolis, Minn. 
February 22—M Itown, Ia. 
February 27—Atlanta, Ga. 
February 28—Tift College, Forsythe, Ga. 
March 1—Wesleyan University, Macon, Ga. 
March 2—Jacksonville, Fla. 
March s—Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn. 
March 9—Indianapolis, Ind. 
March 12—Wausau, Wis. 
March 14—Huron College, Huron, S. Dak. 
March 1§—Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

th—Cleveland, Ohio. 
March 19—London, Ontario, Canada. 








March 20—With the New York Symphony Orchestra, Auburn, N. Y. 


March 22—Utica, ‘ 
March 23—Gloversville, N. Y. 
March 27—Huntington, W. Va. 
March 30—RBeaver Falls, Pa. 
April 3—Minneapolis, Minn. 
April 5—-St. Paul, Minn. 
April 1o—Columbus, Ohio, 
April 11—Greenville, Pa. 
April 17—Greenfield, Mass. 
April 19—Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 23—-Festival at Little Rock, Ark. 
April 25—Festival at Shreveport, 
ay 3-—Festival at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
May 7—Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 
May 14—Circleville, Ohio. 
May 15—Parkersburg, W. Va. 
May 16—Wheeling, . VG 
May 18--Oxford, Ohio. 
May 19-—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
May 21-—Ypsilanti, Mich. 
May 24—Altoona, Pa. 
May 27—New Bedford, Mass. 
May 28—Scranton, Pa. 
May 30--Hamilton, Ohio. 
June 2—North Shore Festival, Evanston, II. 
June 4—Ashtabula, Ohio. 
une 8&—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


And not only has Miss Miller this remarkable record 
to her credit, but in addition to new appearances, already 
many re-engagements have heen booked for next season. 
What better proof could he offered of the ultimate 
triumph of genuine native art! This singer’s conscientious 
efforts and desire to always give her best has brought 
about an ever increasing desire to hear more of her wher- 
ever she has appeared. And this fame has spread from 
Canada to Texas and from Florida to the New England 
States. 


H. O. C. Kortheuer’s Summer School 





In another column of this issue will be found an an- 
nouncement of the Post Graduate Summer Session of 
seven weeks to be given by Hermann O. C. Kortheuer 
(formerly of New York) in Cleveland, Ohio, from July 2 
to August 18, 1917. This should be an event of importance, 
not only in the thriving Ohio city, but also for those 
earnest music students who do not like to suspend their 
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studies in summer, and who are in a position to visit a 
cool lake city like Cleveland, and to benefit from the fine 
musicianship and general pedagogic abilities of H. O. C. 
Kortheuer. 

Not long ago Mr. Kortheuer opened the Liszt Piano 
School at Cleveland, Ohio, and he has met with such 
inaugural success that he has decided to give the post 
graduate course above mentioned. It will be for artists, 
teachers and students of piano. Himself a pupil of Liszt, 
and a personal friend not only of that great master but 
also of Richard Wagner, Mr. Kortheuer comes naturally 
by the best musical and pianistic traditions. He has ap- 
peared successfully in concert in many countries, and has 
a large class of important former pupils to prove his ex- 
ceeding worth as a teacher. The late William Steinway 
was a great admirer of Mr. Kortheuer, and among his 
friends he numbered also Emil Liebling, of Chicago, who 
sent many pupils to his distinguished colleague. 

Aside from the Kortheuer pianistic gifts, that versatile 
musician possesses also the faculty of public speaking, and 
has attained considerable reputation as a lecturer, particu- 
larly on Wagner and the Wagner music dramas. Mr. 
Kortheuer has surrounded himself in Cleveland with a 
competent faculty, and his directorship means unanimity 
in the teaching methods and personal supervision of all 
details in instruction, repertoire, etc. All those desiring 
to obtain further information regarding the summer course 
at the Liszt Piano School should address Hermann O. C. 
Kortheuer at Room 208 Vickers Bldg., 6523 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Enrico Schneider a Thorner Pupil 





In a notice of the recital of Hanna Bodell’s pupils, 
which appeared in Gotham Gossip in the issue of May 17, 
the name of Enrico Schneider, basso, was accidently in- 
cluded among the Bodell pupils. Mr. Schneider, it is true, 
sang at the recital, but he did so only (like Alois Trnka, 
violinist, on the same program) as an assisting artist. 
Mr. Schneider, who has been known’ as a professional 
singer for some time past, is a pupil of William Thorner, 
master of Galli-Curci, and this correction is due both 
Mr. Thorner and his capable pupil. 














Indies: 


of the whole public.” 
“Anna Fitziu, who 


sang ‘Tosca’ last night.” 


“The public was conquered.” 


“Her first ovation was a triumph.” 


ANNA FITZIU 


Some sentences from the comments of the 
critics of the press, on recent appearances in 
opera in Havana and other cities of the West 








“Miss Fitziu gave a superb interpretation of the role with her marvelous 
voice of extensive range and pleasing quality. 


“This artistic and complete singer has gained the enthusiastic applause 
ssesses a stupendous, harmonious and sweet voice, 


“We haven’t any adjectives to explain the excellence of her voice—sweet, 
pure, suggestive, facile, artistic and incomparable.” 


“The high quality of her acting completed the perfection of her work.” 
“She was received with enthusiasm and everlasting applause.” 

“We have already spoken much of this excellent singer’s triumphs.” 
“Tosca was portrayed with delicate accent, and really emotional.” 


- 





Management: R. E. Johnston 





1451 Broadway, New York 





© Mishkin, N. } 
ANNA FITZIU, AS MANON LESCAUT 
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Florence Easton Maclennan, May Peterson, John 
McCormack, Thomas Chalmers—names with a good 
\merican tang to them and all Metropolitan recruits 
for next season. Let the good work go on! 


In the New York Herald, Paul Morris computes 
that New York City spent $3,250,000 for music last 
season. Of this sum,.Mr. Morris credits about 
$2,000,000 to the Metropolitan and about $600,000 
to the orchestras. 

exceed pens 

Americanization of England is well under way. 
Even the dignified Monthly Musical Record of Lon- 
don has felt its potent spell. In the March issue is 
a list of female composers with the caption “Some” 
female composers. How do the ladies like the innu- 
endo? 

, Pe Se 

The Musicat Courter welcomes among its col- 
leagues a new Canadian periodical, “Le Canada Mu- 
sical.” Volume one, number one, was issued at 
Montreal under the date of May 5. It will appear 
bi-monthly. The first number is full of live music 
news from all over the world as well as special news 
from Canada, The paper is printed in French. 


“ 
. - 





Rumor does not speak the truth invariably. For 
instance, it may not be true that the directors of our 
largest opera house, finding the time hanging heavy 
on their hands now that the season is ended and 
there is no opera to direct, are amusing themselves 
by taking a sudden interest in real estate deals, 
varied by occasional indulgence in a quiet little game 
of “freeze-out,” 

hchellthiitiene 

“Change not a clout till May be out” says a very 
old English proverb warning the inhabitants of 
cloudy England to beware the cold and wet of the 
merry month of May. We think the advice is 
sound. Many singers, and others who consider 
themselves singers, have suffered severely by chang- 
ing their clouts too soon, A man who has worn 
close knitted woolen clouts all winter runs a great 
risk in putting on linen mesh clouts too early in 
May. Of course, what the ladies wear is none of 
our business. But just the same we feel it our duty 
to point out that many a laryngeal indisposition of 


the cesophageal passage is directly traceable to a 
premature substitution of drawn muslin, hand em- 
broidered with insertion clouts, for the warm silk 
clouts that have done duty since November. The 
year 1917 appears to be particularly unpropitious 
for the May clout trade. 

—-—-e-- > 

This is from the Sun of May 20: 

“And when the dust had settled Lieutenant Hil- 
liam sat himself at the piano and pounded out an 
ingenuous arrangement of ‘It’s a Long Way to Tip- 
perary’ as Liszt, Chopin, Sousa and others might 
have handled the song were they alive today.” 

We were under the impression that Sousa was 
still alive. Well, well! 

a HO : 

It appears that the Musica Courter was mis- 
taken in announcing last week that there would be 
no High Jinks at the Redwood Grove of the Bohe- 
mian Club of San Francisco this summer. The 
usual midsummer encampment will commence Sat- 
urday, July 21, and end Monday, August 6, the cus- 
tomary grove play being presented on Saturday, 
August 4. 

— 

Major-Gen. J. Franklin Bell, in his address at the 
Y. M.C. A. training quarters at Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
said the other day: “Singing men are fighting men. 
; You don’t know how much farther men can 
march when they sing. Any rousing air will do. 
‘A Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight’ has a swing 
to it that will put ginger and cold courage in the 
Go to it. Sing and fight.” 

- Oo 

It is announced that the hygiene department (in 
conjunction with the American Defense Society) of 
the College of the City of New York, will give an 
open air performance of “Aida” at the college ‘sta- 
dum on Saturday evening, June 16. The object of 
the production, for which the forces are to he drawn 
from the Metropolitan Opera, is to interest the pub- 
lic of this city in the College of the City of New 
York and the Lewisohn Stadium. The activity of 
the hygiene department in this musical matter prob- 
ably means to imply that good opera is healthful. 

epenenetilibicaamias 

J. M. Waterbury, the Marathon pianist, long dis- 
tance champion of the world, recently attempted at 
Westfield, Mass., to break his own record of forty- 
three consecutive hours, made not so very long ago 
at Holyoke, Mass., but was obliged to quit after 
thirty-four hours and nine minutes of uninterrupted 
tum-tum. It is understood that, notwithstanding 
the present state of war, the Federal authorities will 
not interfere with Mr. Waterbury as long as he con- 
fines his activities to the vast wastes of western 


Massachusetts. 


hearts of men. 





The New York Evening Mail in its issue of May 
8 utters a ringing protest against a national tax of 
any kind on music in America. It appears that some 
unthinking statesmen in Washington have suggested 
a tax on musical instruments. The Mail points out 
very properly that the present is a time in the life 
of the American people when the inspiriting influ- 
ence of music has ‘ceased to be an artistic luxury 
and has become a national necessity. “Impose a 100 
per cent. tax.” concludes the Evening Mail, “on 
every drink that is sold over the bar, if it is neces- 
sary, but don’t tax music.” 
sialic dsdiniai 
It is good to read in another column Giorgio 
Polacco’s denial of the rumor that he is to resign 
as conductor of the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Po- 
lacco had a very difficult situation to face as the suc- 
cessor of Arturo Toscanini. He acquitted himself 
with distinguished ability and his resignation would 
be a distinct loss to the Metropolitan. Incidentally, 
Mr. Polacco, who is above the military age, volun- 
teered his services to aid his country in the summer 
of 1916, was thanked by the authorities for his act, 
but assured, however, that there would be no need 
of his services during the war. 
—~ 4 
One of the striking successes achieved by young 
American artists within recent years must be set 
down to the credit of Theo Karle, In less than three 
years he has won his way from obscurity to a place 
in the front rank of concert singers in this country. 
The demand for his services has grown so great 
that he not only filled his season completely last 
winter, but also has contracted through his man- 
ager, Kingsbery Foster, for a series of 1917-18 
dates that will busy him from early fall until sum- 
mer. One of the most recent important contracts 
closed for Karle was with L. E, Behymer, of Los 


Angeles, who will introduce Karle to California and 
other far Western points next winter. This fine 
young artist seems sure to repeat there the pro- 
nounced success which he has won everywhere else 
since his debut in New York two seasons ago. 


ecemcimenl eigen 
The first of the concerts by Nikolai Sokoloff’s new 
orchestra at San Francisco will take place there June 
3. The program is to be dedicated by the conductor 
to “New Russia.” It is planned to have seventy 
players in the organization and to give a series of 
Sunday afternoon performances at popular prices. 
The auspices under which the concerts are to be 
given are practically the same that backed the pre- 
vious Sokoloff season in San Francisco. 
seneitatsnellalananient 
In a letter received by the Mustcat Courter from 
one of the most influential persons in San Francisco 
there is this passage: “The symphony orchestra 
season here has been a great success, and Alfred 
Hertz has been the particular star. I was afraid 
there might be some ‘feeling’ owing to his national- 
ity, even though he is an American citizen, but, on 
the contrary, he is stronger and more popular than 
ever before. Unless something exceedingly unfore- 
seen happens, Hertz will be with us next year. He 
has a tremendous following in San Francisco, and 
is universally admired here as a tactful gentleman, a 
superb drillmaster and a musician par excellence.” 


earteonnnilliiceenere 
The Central Concert Company of Detroit, Mich., 
reports that its season for 1917-18, even under exist- 
ing war conditions, “shows the biggest advance sale 
that ever has been made in Detroit before the begin- 
ning of a new season. We believe we will have 
three thousand course tickets actually sold within the 
next month or six weeks. Already two thousand 
are sold. With this record established five months 
before our opening concert, we feel that the coming 
season will be a bumper one, and that the war is not 
destined to affect the music business in this country.” 
The Musica Courter is glad to publish the fore- 
going few lines from such an authoritative mana- 
gerial bureau as the Central Concert Company, and 
the opinion of the expert executives of that estab- 
lishment corroborate what this paper has been saying 
for the past few weeks, and hearing from many 
other sides, in letters and statements similar to the 
one received from the Central Concert Company. 


peta? “Eres 
“HOME SWEET HOME” 


From time to time the simple ditty, “Home, Sweet 
Home,” gets written up in the newspapers by semi- 
musical, partly-sentimental, half-poetic enthusiasts 
who water fheir ink with tears and dip their pens in 
honey whenever they begin to describe the ineffable 
aroma of the song that searches their hearts. The 
tune, as a tune, is nothing wonderful, however, and 
the words are little more than rhymed prose with 
none of the elevation of style that distinguishes true 
poetry. The melody makes no effect whatever on 
French and German hearers, both of whom are ar- 
dent lovers of their homeland. They have no asso- 
ciations with the song as English speaking nations 
have. When we hear Bishop's English melody, 
which is famous on account of Payne’s American 
poem, we cease to be judges of music and poetry. 
We become romancers and dreamers. A corner of 
oblivion’s curtain is raised a little and we catch a 
vista of the past. A young face bends above us at 
the end of a summer’s day and kisses us “good 
night.” There were no wrinkles and gray hairs in 
the home, sweet home we knew. No steps were 
faltering then and father’s back was still unbent 
Brothers and sisters, too, come before us like the 
spirit forms of dreamland and all the world is a place 
of play and holiday. These visions do not belong to 
the tune of “Home, Sweet Home.” They are in us, 
to be called up by the old melody, which links us to 
the past. A faded roseleaf pressed in a book or a 
crumpled glove at the bottom of a box might mean 
a tragedy to the heart that started at the sight of 
the old mementoes. 

When “Home, Sweet Home,” is first heard, like 
a new composition without the attractions of asso- 
ciations, it is as ineffectual as any ordinary ditty. 
We refer, of course, to the music. No one car; hear 
the words without a certain amount of sentiment for 
the home of other years. And the love of home is 
as old as humanity. Three thousands years ago 
Ulysses furnished Homer with the theme of a war 
weary hero struggling to get home: 

Slow seem'd the sun to move, the hours to roll, 
His native home deep-imaged in his soul. 

Pope’s English is more majestic than Payne’s, 

but the thought is “Home, Sweet Home.” 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Star-Spangled Composer 


From Philip Werthner, secretary of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Cincinnati, we are in receipt of a let- 
ter bringing the information that at a May 5 
meeting of the organization Carl W. Grimm, its 
treasurer, read a paper “which the club considers of 
great importance and we urge you to give it a care- 
ful perusal and your thoughtful attention. The 
time is opportune and we musicians feel that Ameri- 
can music should go hand in hand with other Ameri- 
can achievements. The Musicians’ Club would con- 
sider it a compliment if you would favor it with a 
reply containing your personal opinion on this im- 
portant matter.” 

We gave Mr. Grimm’s paper the careful perusal 
and thoughtful attention asked for, and especially 
because we learned that at the end of the reading a 
resolution was passed unanimously by the club in- 
structing the secretary to send a copy of the essay 
to each daily paper in Cincinnati, to each director 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and to the 
prominent music papers. 

In his paper Mr. Grimm says that a few of the 
members of the Musicians’ Club foregathered after 
one of the recent meetings and “spoke upon serious 
subjects.” He continues: 


Among other things, we agreed that Cincinnati, although 
it had a glorious past, was really becoming the victim of 
musical lassitude. With our great music festivals we at 
one time attracted.ethe attention of the world; our sym- 
phony orchestra also became a wonderful institution. Now, 
however, we are no longer in a class by ourselves. There 
are many other cities which have great music festivals and 
are supporting symphony orchestras. So it was suggested 
that the Musicians’ Club stand for some new feature in the 
musical life of Cincinnati. At the time, none of those 
present could decide what it ought to. be. But since then, 
I have given the subject a great deal of thought and have 
come to the following conclusions, which I wish you would 
consider and act upon. 

My ideas concern the policy of our symphony orchestra. 
The true mission of a symphony orchestra is two-fold: to 
educate the public and to give the composers of our coun- 
try-a chance to be heard. It certainly cannot be claimed 
that the creative talent of this country is nurtured when 
out of forty-three orchestral works produced at the Sym- 
phony Concerts in one season (1916-1917) two are by 
Americans! I think that it is just and right for us to de- 
mand at least one American work at every symphony 
concert. If it became known that Cincinnati produced a 
work by an American-born composer at every concert, the 
eyes of the whole country, in fact of the whole world, 
would be turned upon us. The American public has a 
right to demand a hearing of any American composer's 
works, whether he has influential friends or not. The 
composer addresses himself to the public and not to a 
few people of influence. 

There may be those who say, “Where are our com- 
posers?” I will give you the names of some of our native 
composers who have written all kinds of large orchestral 
works. They studied with the greatest teachers of the 
world and consequently have learned their art thoroughly. 
While I am reading the list, try to recall how many of 
their works you have had an opportunity of hearing in 
Cincinnati: Edward MacDowell, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
George W. Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Henry K. Hadley, 
Harvey Worthington Loomis, Henry Schoenefeld, Maurice 
Arnold, N. Clifford Page, John Knowles Paine, Dudley 
Buck, Horatio W. Parker, Frank Van der Stucken, W. W. 
Gilchrist, S. G. Pratt, Adolph M. Foerster, C. C. Converse, 
L. A. Coerne, Frederick Zeck, Jr., Samuel Fleischmann, 
P. C. Allen, W. J. Baltzell, Rubin Goldmark, Howard 
Brockway, H. R. Shelley, Frank Taft, C. V. Lachmund, 
Homer Norris, Geo. E. Whiting, Frederick F, Gleason, 
Johann H. Beck, E. R. Kroeger, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Charles A. Carpenter, W. D. Armstrong. Even from this 
incomplete list of native composers of large orchestral 
works it must be admitted that the American school is 
well represented. We shall always worship at the shrines 
of the great men: Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, and 
others too numerous to mention; but we must not neglect 
the composers of our own land. They have their messages 
and it is our duty to ‘listen to them. Who would dare to 
say that we have no creative ability in music? 

Naturally, music is always the latest art to appear in any 
country. As writers, sculptors and painters, Americans 
have made their mark in the world: and I venture to claim 
that the time is at hand for giving the composers a hearing. 
We owe them a “square deal.” 

What is the use of writing orchestral scores if only those 
composers who have influentia! friends to prevail upon the 
conductor or symphony board of directors can gain a hear- 
ing? If you read the letters in Tschaikowsky’s biography, 
you will realize why the Russians became so great in music. 
They encouraged their own composers. When Tschaikow- 
sky performed his first overture and symphony, the music 
public of Moscow, who insisted upon the performance of 
Russian works, did not belittle him because his works did 
not equal or surpass Beethoven: no—they encouraged him 
to write more, and the result was that Tschaikowsky 
learned to write a Fifth and a Sixth Symphony, works 


whose greatness cannot be denied. The result is that the 
Russian school of today may be said to lead the world. 
It is all very well to offer prizes for original compositions, 
but the fact remains that the mere issuing of prizes does 
not stimulate the fancy of composers: it is the hearty and 
continued recognition that works wonders. 

In former years, under the leadership of Theodore 
Thomas and Frank van der Stucken, more attention was 
paid to the composers of our country. We have become 
negligent on this point. If we would be as determined and 
as enthusiastic to give, in Cincinnati, the first performance 
of every new American work as we were to produce 
Strauss’ Alpine Symphony, I think you will admit that the 
public would learn to appreciate and love their own com- 
posers. On the other hand, it would kindle the inspiration 
of our composers, and we could rest assured that the 
American school would become as great as the Russian. 
With all reverence to foreign music, we do not want it to 
domineer in the United States to the detriment of our own 
composers, 

In order to give our native composers a welcome, and 
in order to make Cincinnati known to the world as the 
place in the United States where, at every concert of the 
symphony orchestra an American work is performed, I 
offer the following resolution. I am convinced that all of 
you possess the patriotism to act favorably upon it and ‘to 
exert all your power to influence the public, the press, and 
the Board of Directors of the Symphony Orchestra, 

Be it resolved, in order to promote American music, and 
to make Cincinnati the leader in the patriotic cause, that 
The Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati request the Board of 
Directors of the Symphony Orchestra to include, in every 
symphony concert, one work by a native composer. 


Perusal and Attention 


We cannot agree with Mr. Grimm and the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Cincinnati, that their city is becoming 
the victim of musical lassitude. We showed re- 
cently in a long article that Cincinnati in reality 
is the most musically active center of its size in the 
United States. No city which within a year gives 
such performances of Beethoven’s ninth symphony 
and “Missa Solemnis” (at the May Festival), 
Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony, Schénberg’s “Pelleas 
and Melisande,” “Mignon” (by students of the Col- 
lege) and “Tales of Hoffmann” (by students of the 
Conservatory), aside from the many recitals and 
other concerts and operatic performances—no such 
city is in danger of musical lassitude, especially 
when one considers that a municipal opera enter- 
prise was well on the way there when the war 
started and put an end to the worthy project. 

The mission of a symphony orchestra is to per- 
form the good works of the composers of all na- 
tionalities. The judge of whether a work is good 
or not must be the conductor of the orchestra. There 
is not half the chance for “influence,” jealousy, and 
favoritism, under such a practise, as would be in 
evidence were the selections to be made by a lay 
committee or even by a body of musicians. 

It is doubtful whether the eyes of the whole world 
would be turned upon Cincinnati if its orchestra 
produced a work by an American born composer at 
each concert. If the works were not good, however, 
the eyes and pens of the local critics would be 
turned upon Cipcinnati; its concertgoers would ob- 
ject, its subscribers revolt, and its guarantors blas- 
pheme. 

The scheme, tried a few years ago, of forcing 
the London Philharmonic Society periodically to 
play works by British composers almost bankrupted 
that ancient body and brought about its total re- 
organization. 

Of the list of American composers given by Mr. 
Grimm, only a few are generally acknowledged as 
orchestral composers who have a worth while mes- 
sage to deliver. We were not aware that Henry 
Schoenfeld, Maurice Arnold, N. Clifford Page, W. 
W. Gilchrist, Frederick Zeck, Jr., Samuel Fleisch- 
mann, P. C. Allen, W. J. Baltzell, H. R. Shelley, 
Frank Taft, C. V. Lachmund, George E. Whiting, 
Johann H. Beck, Charles A. Carpenter and W. D. 
Armstrong are essentially writers for orchestra. 
Some of those just mentioned are totally unknown 
to us. 

Tschaikowsky was not encouraged at first by the 
Russian public or even by his fellow composers. 
The Russian school of today does not lead the world. 

Good music always should domineer in the United 
States; irrespective of the nationality of the com- 
posers who write such music. If we are willing to 
let Shakespeare and Milton domineer here in litera- 
ture, Raphaet and Rembrandt in painting, and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci in sculpture, then why not Beethoven 








and Bach in music? What has nationality to do 
with art? i 
Other Considerations 

The inference that the Cincinnati Orchestra has 
done American works only in cases whete the com- 
poser had the help of influential friends is obviously 
unjust. A glance at the programs of the past five 
years shows that works were played by Elsenheimer, 
Fletcher, Foote, Salter, Smith, Spross, Thomas, 
Sturm, Wunderle, Kramer, Loeffler, Cornelissen, 
Brune, Carpenter, Stillman-Kelley, Saar, Heermann, 
Hill, Lang, Leighton, Lehman, MacDowell and 
Parker. During the two years previous, immedi- 
ately following the reorganization of the orchestra, 
works of the following were on the programs: 
Bohlmann, Chadwick, Strube, Thomas, Wunderle, 
Harris, Herbert, Huhn, Stillman-Kelley and Saar. 
During the thirteen years before the reorganization 
these were represented: Beach, Chadwick, Con- 
verse, Damrosch, Foote, Gilson, Van der Stucken, 
Herbert, Nevin, Parker. 

The foregoing figures are illuminative in consid 
ering what the Cincinnati Orchestra has done in the 
past, and more recently, in regard to giving hearing 
to works by Americans. 

Taking the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for 
comparison, as nearly as we can learn, six American 
composers, Borowski, Strube, Oldberg, Delamarter, 
Stock and Clapp, were on the programs this past 
season, while exactly the same number were repre- 
sented in Cincinnati, those being Kramer, Cornelis- 
sen, Carpenter, Stillman-Kelley, Brune and Loeffler. 
Inasmuch as they have twenty-eight pairs of sym 
phony concerts in Chicago as compared to fourteen 
pairs in Cincinnati, the showing of the latter surely 
is not to be condemned. 

Inquiry made by us in Cincinnati results in the 
information that of the sixty-five active members of 
the Musicians’ Club eight, including Dr. Kunwald, 
are members of the Cincinnati Orchestra, which was 
on tour at the time the action of the club was taken; 
while of the remaining fifty-seven, only twenty- 
three are subscribers to the symphony concerts, and 
only one of them is represented in the list of guar- 
antors. This gentleman was not at the meeting at 
which the resolution relating to American com 
posers was passed, 


The Old Story 


Always the question presents itself as to who is 
to be the judge of what constitutes good orchestra 
music, and who is to determine upon the make-up of 
the programs. And always one’s common sense 
suggests that the conductor must act as the sole and 
final judge. 

It seems just that the American orchestral com 
poser should have a chance to be heard; otherwise 
there can be little incentive for him to write in the 
symphonic forms. How is the composer to get that 
chance ? 

It would be a good idea for conductors to devote 
one or two of their rehearsal sessions early in the 
season to trying out the American compositions sent 
to them. ‘The best could be determined upon in that 
manner and submitted to the audiences at the regu 
lar concerts. The success in public is the only way 
to find out which works deserve a place in the per 
manent repertoire. 


Where? 


One syinphony conductor told us that he does not 
consider American music good, Another said that 
he has no time to examine the new American scores 
sent to him. A third explained that he considers it 
his duty to educate the public in the standard works 
of the recognized masters. 

All the American orchestral music is not good; 
that which is good undoubtedly should be heard. 
Where? 

Militarism and Music 


We are in receipt of this missive from Charles 
Wakefield Cadman: 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 9, 1917 

Dear Eptror—Don't you think it would be a good idea 
in these troublous times when the war excitement and the 
inflamed passions are apt to run away with all the common 
sense a man has to admonish your readers through an 
editorial on the art of Brotherhood in Music? 

There are many, many phases of this art (I say art in 
stead of religion), but the most pertinent one just now is 
that phase which makes for an harmonious appreciation, 
sympathy and relationship of the great music and musi- 
cians of all nations irrespective of existing political, eco- 
nomic and world differences. 

We have seen an unfortunate exhibition of foolish dis- 
crimination holding forth in musical circles of one Euro 
pean country for another the past year which I am glad to 
say is expending itself gradually. Surely every level 
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headed American musician has learned something from 
those European “discriminations” due to intense national 
(though misplaced) sentiments. The strongest English 
musical leaders and the strongest Teutonic musical leaders 
are now seeing the folly of their mixing art with a per- 
verted idea of patriotism and are doing their utmost to 
maintain a perfect balance in the question. 

I am a son of the American Revolution and I hope a 
loyal American citizen, but I shall carefully keep my 
trotherhood ideas as related to the great music and the 
great musicians of our realm separate from my ideas of 
patriotism. If this is not granted me then great is my 
disappointment in the breadth and sanity of American 


institutions. ; 
It may be that no American follower of music has even 


contemplated a foolish boycott of so-called “enemy music” 
and “enemy musicians.” It may be too that the fraternity, 
generally speaking, will exercise nothing but the kindest 
feelings for all musical and artistic endeavors past and 
present that are irrevocably linked with “the foe.” If this is 
true then will the followers of the “divine art” rise above 
ignorance and misguided ideals, 

Anything you can say upon this subject will be greatly 


appreciated by 
Yours for brotherhood, 
Cuartes WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 

It is not necessary for the MusicaL Courier to 
explain at this time how it feels on the subject 
touched upon by Mr. Cadman, except to say that his 
sentiments are ours and that we have expressed 
them consistently and constantly since the beginning 
of the war. We do not believe that militarism and 
music have anything in common. 


Variationettes 

Secretary Balfour used to go to Bayreuth to hear 
Wagner in the ante-bellum days. Ele was honest 
enough to say here the other day that he misses his 
annual musical pilgrimage to the Festspielhaus. 

nme 

From the Chicago (“Line O’Type”) Tribune: 
‘According to an inspired compositor on the revered 
American, a war benefit concert included a Grief 
nocturne.” 

enRme 

A great critic is the one who never speaks of 
“shimmering” tone, who never says that a_ player 
“publishes” his performances, and who is careful 
about how he uses the word “grandeur.” 

neme 

Almost the greatest critic is the one who hears an 
orchestral work for the first time and admits that he 
is unable to say whether he likes it or not. 

ame, 

The greatest critic is the one who is able to write 
a notice about a vocal recital without saying that the 
style of the performer is not suited to the fullest 
exposition of the classical Lieder. 

nere 

Conversely, there is the indescribable individual 
who likes to write “apodictic,” “palimpsest,” 
“cenereal,” “incalescent,” “klaviermassig,” “mise-en- 
scene,” “messa voce” and “ultimum moriens.” 

nme 

From the New York World, May 20, 1917: “We 
are unable to get so excited as Nathan Straus over 
the sale of a picture for $200,000. Monday, A has 
$200,000 and B the picture ; Tuesday, A has the pic- 
ture and B the $200,000. The artist is dead. Is 
anybody besides A and B richer or poorer for the 
swop ?” 

neme*e 

“Of all musical thrills,” says Henry T. Finck in 
the New York Evening Post, “the Bach thrill is the 
most heart-stirring.” And the most lasting. Noth- 
ing by Bach ever goes out of fashion. 

nme” 

Probably it is a terrible thing for a musical editor 
to say, but we know of several contemporary goings 
on which interest us far more than the question as 
to whether or not Arturo Toscanini is to return 
from Italy and lead opera at the Metropolitan next 
winter. 

nner 

From Pittsburgh comes this, per post card: “You 
should read the serious musical joke the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica makes of music and musicians. 


Facts as per ‘Misinforming a Nation,’ by Willard’ 


Huntington Wright. (Not a war book.) Yours 
truly, Musician.” We have ordered Mr. Wright’s 
book, and also shall look into the E. B. for the first 
time in many years. Our previous experience was 
to look up the word “Music.” We found it defined 
as “the art of combining agreeable sounds.” We 
were an unqualified Richard Strauss disciple at that 
time. Naturally we never again referred to the 


FE. B, 
neuer 


There is a Reptile Study Society and its outdoor 
sessions are about to commence. We suggest for 


early classification the venomous creature who asks 
you to play the one Chopin scherzo or to sing the 
one Schumann song you do not know. 

nner 


Music teachers in America are enjoying unexam- 
pled prosperity. As no music students have been 
going abroad in three years, we compute figures 
which show that each American music teacher now 
averages 1 5-16 pupils more than before the out- 
break of the war. 

nRre 

From the New York Morning Telegraph: “The 
wave of American patriotism spreads. In Milwau- 
kee a German comedian made a hit by singing “The 
Star Spangled Banner’ in German.” 

anne 


Among other shortages just now is the absence of 
the report which used to come to this desk annually 
from the Darmstadt (Germany) Orchestra, show- 
ing how many syinphony concerts had been given 
the winter previous and how much money the. city 
and the Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt had contributed 
toward maintaining the orchestra We used to take 
great pleasure in printing the items and remarking 
in comment: “Darmstadt is about the size of Dal- 
las, Tex., or Albany, N. Y., or Denver, Col., or At- 
lanta, Ga.” 

nere 


We hope we do not aid or comfort America’s en- 
emies, when we say that in this country Caruso, 
Roosevelt, Charlie Chaplin, Geraldine Farrar, Billy 
Sunday, Jess Willard, Paderewski, and “Fatty” Ar- 
buckle are about equally well known. 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 


———-e- - 
OUR EDITORIAL POET 


In the New York Medical Journal for May 5 is 
an article on “Medicine and Music,” by Dr. Thomas 
J. Mays, of Philadelphia. 

Clarence Lucas has the following to say on the 
subject : 

When we are sick come not with hymns 
To medicate our weary limbs, 

Nor seek to soothe our aching head 
With Brahms and Strauss around our bed. 
Let us repose in silent peace 

Without a Liszt piano piece. — 

May no soprano skyward soaring | 

Or bass down in the basement roaring, 
Or alto full or thin or throaty, 

Or tenor good or bad or goaty, 

Or violinist French or Prussian, 


- Belgian, English, Dutch, or Russian. 


Or cellist from across the ocean, 

Or organist, once get the notion 

That we require six hours of minor, 
The same of major, and the finer 
Subdivided mixed chromatics 

To cure our baldness or rheumatics. 
We want no Bach, Ravel, De Koken, 
Gluck, Rachmaninoff, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Elgar, Sousa, Cadman, 
Saint or sinner, sane or madman 
When neuritis comes to claim us, 

Or the German measles maim us. 

We demand unbroken stillness 

When we're down and out with illness. 
If Philadelphia Dr, Mays 

Desires his convalescent days 

To pass with sacred hymns of praise, 
We care not. 

Let him hear legendary lays 

Of ancient Greek or Roman frays 
When history was in a haze 

And good for operatic plays; 

Or further northward turn his gaze 
And follow Wotan’s wandering ways 
And Siegfried’s confab with the jays 
And Fafner, whom he slyly slays; 
See Mime make a meal of maize 

And watch the smithy’s furnace blaze, 
And get the whole Wagnerian craze 
For music which will surely raise 
Your spirits—so says Dr. Mays. 
“Fidelio” and “William Tell” 

Might help to make the patient well. 
If not—then let him go to Pittsburgh or Atlantic City. 


jimmie 
PIANIST AND PIANISTE 


In the French language there is but one word to 
describe a person who plays the piano, and that 
word is pianiste. It corresponds to the English 
word pianist. It is no more correct English to call 
a lady pianist a pianiste than it is correct French to 
call a male a pianist. In both cases it is pure af- 
fectation, not to call it by the stronger term of ig- 
norance. The French call Saint-Saéns a “pianiste,” 
Thibaud a “violiniste,” and Bonnet an “organiste.” 
The word “violiniste,” which is often used in Amer- 
ica, and which unfortunately slips into the columns 
of the Musrcat Courter by stealth from time to 
time, is neither English nor French. Girls who 


play the violin in America are announced as “vio- 
linistes.” Why? Are the ladies who are opposed 
to war called “pacifistes”? Lady dentists are “den- 
tistes,” women harpists are “harpistes,” and female 
vocalists are “vocalistes” at that rate. Who started 
this tomfoolery? Do not give our French allies the 
trouble of looking for words which are in neither 
French nor, English dictionaries, or for correct 
words incorrectly used. By the way—what dic- 
tionary gives “peek” instead of peep? Please look 


it up. 
THE VERNAL URGE 


Signs of Spring Fever in the Metropolitan Veins 





Every one knows in which direction the young 
man’s fancy turns in spring; and every one knows, 
on the authority of the poet, that it is the vernal urge 
itself which impels the young man’s thoughts to re- 
newed activities. Can it be that this spring that 
same little old urge has gotten into the veins of the 
Metropolitan management and turned its fancy, not, 
to be sure, toward thoughts of love, but toward 
thoughts of a more active policy, looking to the 
betterment of things in the opera house, than has 
been previously characteristic of the present admin- 
istration ? 

Whether it be said impulse ; whether it be that, for 
the first time since the elimination of Oscar Ham- 
merstein, the cloud of worthy competition looms 
above the distant horizon; or whether it be that it 
has taken no less a thing than a world war to move 
the authorities—to whatever cause it may be due, 
there are visible this spring signs of unprecedented 
activity. What is more, this activity is being direct- 
ed along highly desirable and long wished for lines. 
Policies which this paper and others have urged 
upon the Metropolitan for years past at last promise 
to be adopted. 

The principal cause for rejoicing is the fact that 
the fifst evidence of this new wakefulness is to be 
seen in the engagement of numerous. American sing- 
ers. As foreshadowed in the Musicat Courter last 
week, John McCormack has been engaged for a 
series of several performances. Many think that 
Mr. McCormack’s great reputation rests solely on 
his preeminence in the field of Irish ballad singing, 
forgetting that there is no other tenor of the present 
day to approach him in the singing of those tenor 
roles in old operas, especially those of Mozart and 
Rossini, which require a tremendous flexibility of 
voice and perfect style. 

Then there is May Peterson, coloratura soprano, 
who was good enough for the best theaters of 
France, and who will not fail at the Metropolitan 
now that her chance to appear in her native country 
has finally come. 

Though the two engagements just mentioned are 
the only ones officially announced as yet, it is no 
secret that several other American singers will be on 
the Metropolitan roster next season. Florence 
Easton Maclennan is expected to sing most of the 
roles left vacant by the resignation of Mme. Gadski. 
When Metropolitan patrons hear Mrs, Maclennan 
they will wonder why she was not long ago engaged, 
for those who know her work abroad with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association have readily recognized the 
fact that it was distinctly superior to anything of- 
fered by the German contingent with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera for some time past. 

Another fine singer going to the Metropolitan is 
Thomas Chalmers, the baritone. Mr. Chalmers is 
no stranger to opera audiences in America, for his 
fine work has been known and recognized with vari- 
ous companies for several seasons past. With Mr. 
Amato struggling with vocal indisposition the whole 
past season, and Mr. Scotti away or sick a goodly 
portion of the time, the only dependable baritone at 
the Metropolitan last season was Giuseppe de Luca, 
and another reliable baritone of Mr. Chalmers’ vocal 
and histrionic ability will be a very welcome addi- 
tion. 

It would not be surprising to see two or three 
more American singers added to the present list be- 
fore all the changes are completed. In fact, it looks 
very much as if the Metropolitan was switching over 
to the policy of presenting German opera with 
American casts, something which has been done for 
several years past by Cleofonte Campanini with suc- 
cessful results. If this is done at the Metropolitan 
it is a safe prediction that there will never be a re- 
turn to a complete German company. With such 
capable American Wagnerian singers already in the 
organization as, for instance, Louise Homer and 
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Clarence Whitehill, the contemplated change cannot 
work but to advantage. 

The proper recognition of American singers at the 
Metropolitan is something which has long been 
awaited. Now that it has come in a certain meas- 
ure, one can only rejoice and at the same time con- 
gratulate the Metropolitan on obtaining artists al- 
ways equal and in many cases superior to those they 
will replace, 

According to well authenticated rumor, there will 
be changes in several other departments of the opera 
house. The engagement of Richard Ordynski, a 
man of international reputation, as stage manager, 
to succeed Jules Speck cannot but work to the ad- 
vantage of mise en scene. Mr. Ordynski having 
worked for several years with Max Reinhardt in 
Berlin and having been associated also with Josef 
Urban, is entirely familiar with the most modern 
developments of the scenic art. A goodly part of 
the scenery of the Metropolitan is ridiculously old 
fashioned. Even some of the new sets belong in 
style to the early Victorian period of scenery. The 
only thoroughly modern and effective set is that used 
in “Iphigenia,” and that, incidentally, was designed 
and’constructed by an American, It is sincerely to 
be hoped that attention will be paid to the scenic and 
technical departments with the view of introducing 
into them similar improvements to those being made 
in the list of artists. 

There are to be changes, too, it is understood, in 
the staff of conductors; the engagement of John 
McCormack undoubtedly foreshadows the revival of 
some long neglected operas; the engagement of a 
French conductor promises a decided extension of 
the French repertoire ; in fact, everything indicates 
that the Rip van Winkle of opera houses has at last 
rubbed its eyes, stretched its arms and awakened to 
the fact that there are newer things in the world 
than there were when it went to sleep, a sleep which 
has endured for a period of seasons unpleasantly 
long for any true lover of opera to-contemplate. 

WG 
ON CHURCH MUSIC 


S. Wesley Sears, the well known Philadelphia or- 
ganist, had something very interesting to say about 
the question of music in the churches in a recent 
issue of the Philadelphia North American : 

“When most persons go to the opera they go ready to 
listen to a certain work. They are more or less in the mood 
for it, and that means to those who present it a sort of 
prejudice in favor of their efforts. ‘The same thing occurs 
when most persons go to the symphony concert and the re- 
cital. They know what they are going for, and they 
judge it on its own ground. : 

“But when they come to church it is quite a different 
matter. They seem often to actually resent the idea of 
really religious music in churches. They simply want to 
be pleased with arias from opera and the lightest and most 
unimportant of organ pieces. They prefer this to the 
wonderful masses of the masters and the best sort of ogran 
compositions, ; 

“The effect of this sort of thing is felt immediately in 
the church musical service. Organists and clergymen want 
the favor of the public, and they play exactly what the 
public demands, no matter in how really bad taste the 
choice may be. Y 

“This is not, of course, the whole thing that is the mat- 
ter with church music to-day. The real difficulty is that 
not more than ten of the more than 500 churches in this 
city are either willing or able to pay for the best music. 
By that I don’t mean that every church should have a boy 
choir. That is the most expensive way to handle the mat- 
ter, But wherever a church could afford it there should be 
a professional chorus, because it is for chorus that the 
best church music has been written. : 

“In the last fifteen years there has been a vast improve- 
ment in many respects. Almost invariably the singing is 
much better. This applies to singing everywhere. The 
technical proficiency of the organist is on a superior plane. 
But modern composers have left the church almost alto- 


gether.” 

Mr. Sears’ opinions are those of a man who has 
had a great deal of experience and those we hold 
quite coincide with his. Especially interesting is his 
last sentence, “But modern composers have left the 
church almost altogether.” This is to a great extent 
true. To be sure, many of the most prominent com- 
posers of this and the preceding generation have 
written works of a religious character, most of them, 
however, in the larger forms. Why is it that few, 
if any, of these men have composed shorter works, 
anthems, dignified and impressive, but not too diffi- 
cult to be available for the average church choir or 
chorus? Such new church music is sadly lacking. 
today. Is this because our best composers feel that 
the anthem is too small to be worthy of their atten- 
tion, or is it because financial returns are not com- 
mensurate with the length of time involved in com- 
position? Or is there still another reason? With- 
out doubt, the creation of such’anthems is well 
worth the attention of the very best men we have 
today in all nations. 





THE BYSTANDER 











On Musical Prohibition—“Dolly Gray”—Glove-Fitting 





When I used to study harmony, the only thing that I 
could think of that seemed drier than it was a camel on 
Saturday, just before he had had his weekly drink. It 
may be that this was due to the way the subject was 
presented and from what I know I am afraid most 
teachers are working along on the same old line today. 
There is one man, Frederick Schlieder, of New York, who 
has some new and original ideas on the subject, especially 
the idea of presenting it in such a way as to create instead 
of killing the interest of the student. Further, both in 
his talks and in his writings, he knows how to present the 
subject so that it does not appear like a second cousin to 
an Egyptian mummy, as it does in its habitual garb. When 
I see Schlieder I am going to ask him if he will write 
something for a future educational section of the Musica. 
Courter, just to prove what I say about him. All of which 
reflection was induced by happening to run upon a British 
Encyclopedia article on the “sonata” while looking for 
something else near it. I read a stray sentence or two and 
then started and went through every word from beginning 
to end. It was written by Donald Francis Tovey, of whom 
I suppose I ought to have heard long ago, but whose name 
was entirely new to me. Mr. Tovey’s article on the 
“sonata” is splendidly written. In contrast to most articles 
on technical musical subjects, it is bright, lively and inter- 
esting, with almost the fascination of a good novel; in 
fact, it is distinctly entertaining. And it was the reading 
of it which made me think what an advantage it would be 
if the study of harmony could only be presented in such 
an inspiring and lively manner. 

ee o6 

Speaking of the British Encyclopedia, with all the tre- 
mendous care exercised in its editing and proof reading, 
there are some delightfully humorous things that escape. 
For instance, mentioning an astronomer who did a certain 
thing it says, “The measurement of-——was made about 1500 
by Mr. ———” and then goes on in the next line to state 
that Mr. —— was born in 1497. A prodigious astronomer 
is:deed, to solve an abstruse mathematical problem at the 
tender age of three. 

re ee 

Well. I see that the boys sang “Dolly Gray” last Sunday 
as they started oft for Plattshurg and I will bet that they 
had the immortal “Ta-ra-ra-hoom-de-ay” along with it. 
Which leads one to reflect on the futility of all the hulla- 
baloo about a new national anthem. Can you imagine the 
boys around the camp fire in the evening, or even fighting 
hard in some tight corner, singing “The Star. Spangled 
Banner” to cheer themselves up? But just as well “The 
Star Spangled Banner” as any other song tuned to highly 
patriotic words. The new English army grew up on “Tip- 
petary” and it won’t be many weeks before we shall have 
some new tune that will take the place of the two vener- 
able ones which began this paragraph. Of course, there 
must be some national anthem. It is the crown of a 
public demonstration just as much as the five year old 
plug hat is the crown of the Methodist deacon in a country 
town. Regarded from the critical standpoint “The Star 
Spangled Banner” is a distinctly undistinguished tune set 
to awkward, artificial and stilted verses; but at the same 
time the very fact that it has been used for so many years 
for our national anthem gives it preference over anything 
new that might be created, however good. 

“es 8 92 

It was a good many years ago, when there was still a 
Bijou Theater in New York. At that particular theater 
they were playing Lecocq’s “Giroflé-Girofla.” 

In a: Broadway street car sat two men. Said one to the 
other, “What are you doing tonight?” 

Said the other to the one, “Oh, you know my wife likes 
music! We are going to the by-Jew theater to hear 
‘Geeroffle Geeraffle.”” with careful accent on the middle 
syllables. Which is a true story. 

ove: 8:8 0 

“Adelaide” recently published a new rendering of the 
“Marseillaise,” “made” as she says, “in view of the fact 
that existing versions are so free as to be paraphrases 
rather than translations.” Here is the way she begins the 
refrain: 

“To arms, oh countrymen! 
Your lines in order set!” 


In view of her express purpose in making the new ren- 
dering, it is interesting to note how exact is her transla- 
tion of “Formez vos battalions!”—“Your lines in order 
set!” It reminds one of the proverbial New England fit—- 
“a shirt on a hand spike.” However, it is admittedly very 
hard to find a rhyme for “battalions.” 

*.¢.8:8 9 


It is something—after your hair is no more entirely the 
color that it once was, nor, as for that, present in the same 
quantity—to reachieve an adventure of childhood. The 
other afternoon two singers and the Bystander, who does 
not sing, having nothing better to do for half an hour, 
wandered into Central Park and, selecting an attractive 
looking bit of grass on the slope of the old Croton Reser- 
voir bank, sat down upon it. Two regular policemen 
guarding a nearby entrance regarded us with cold disdain, 
but nothing more active; so we began to play mumblety peg 
—if that is the way you spell it—all except the most excit- 
ing part, where you drive a wooden peg into the ground as 
far as you can with three blows of the knife and then the 
cther fellow has to pull it out with his teeth, digging the 
surrounding soil away with his chin in case you have been 
clever enough to drive the peg way in. At least the two 
song birds played mumbletypeg, for the early education of 
the Bystander was neglected as regards that particular out- 
door sport. ; 

“Didn’t yer hear me blowin’ the whistle?” said an un- 
pleasant voice. As a matter of fact we hadn’t. It was 
one of those special policemen with a long yellow oak stick, 
yellow khaki great coat, a drooping mustache to match the 
coat and eyes to match all of them. The advantage was de- 


I SEE THAT— 


Winton and Livingston are to book the New York Philhar- 
.. monic Orchestra’s tour next season. 
Giorgio Polaceo denies he is to resign from the Metro- 


politan. 

The Herald declares New York spent $3,250,000 for 
music last season. 

Bohemian Club, California, High Jinks begin July 21. 

Wichita’s third annual music festival took place May 7, 
8, 9 and 10. 

The success enjoyed by the Society of American Singers 
warrants another fortnight of similar performances 
next season. 

Dr. Fery Lulek will give a series of twenty-one recitals 
next season. 

Martha Baird, of Los Angeles, won the prize piano of- 
fered by Mason & Hamlin. 

Emmett Lennon, of Houston, Texas, is dead. 

Ethel Newcomb, pianist, is now Mrs. Eric Schuler. 

rhe Portland (Ore.) Music Festival will take place July 
5, 6 and 7. 

Frieda Hempel has been re-engaged for two years at the 
Metropolitan. 

Max Jacobs and his Orchestral Society are giving a series 
of popular Sunday evening concerts. 

Balfour misses his annual trip to Bayreuth. 

Julia’ Claussen was the soloist at the season’s final con- 
cert of the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra. 

Springfield’s fifteenth annual music festival wa$ a great 
success, 

Ralph Leopold is returning to the Kidd-Key Conservatory. 

War affects the price of violins. 

Los Angeles heard a recital of compositions by John 
Prindle Scott. 

Arthur Middleton missed his engagement at Ann Arbor 
by fifteen minutes. 

The Oliver Ditson Get Together Club of Bostén will have 
its annual outing June 18. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will sing at the Norfolk Festival 
on August 1. 

Florence Easton Maclennan has been engaged as a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Next Monday evening the annual commencement exer- 
cises of the Guilmant Organ School will take place. 

San Diego heard Patterson’s “The Little Girl at Play.” 

Today Victoria Boshko plays with Eugen Ysaye in Chi- 
cago for the Belgian and American Relief Fund 
concerts. 

Nikolai Sokoloff's new San Francisco orchestra will give 
its first concert June 3. 

The Court of Appeals decides that Hammerstein cannot 
produce grand opera in New York until April, 1oz0 

Joseph N. Weber was re-elected president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. 

Some fifteen thousand people heard the Salt Lake Ora- 
torio Society give the “Creation” on the state capitol 
steps 

There are to be more “Home Symphony Concerts” next 
season. 

Operatic performances will be given at Columbia Univer- 
sity the latter part of July. 

Pablo Casals and Louis Siegel sailed for Spain last week 

Christine Miller’s bookings for this season numbered 102 

Marie Kaiser appeared at four festivals and sings six 
oratorios in one week. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra visited Chicago. 

Henry T. Fleck is organizing a. big civic concert for 
May 26, 

St. Louis Orchestra's tour ended with a big deficit. 

Percy Grainger is giving a series of benefit recitals. 

Marie Morrisey fills sixty engagements in three months. 

John McCormack has been engaged as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch introduced the new Russian anthem 
to America. 

“The Canterbury Pilgrims” will remain in the Metropoli- 
tan repertoire next season. 

Philadelphia is to hear sixteen operatic performances next 
season. 

Wassili Leps conducted “Masque of American Drama” 
given at the University of Pennsylvania. H. R. F. 


WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


Concert of Ernest Bloch’s Music 


Evening World 
Mr. Bloch is an _ original 
thinker, who expresses himself 
after his own liking and pro- 
duces effects full of power and 
beauty. 
Evening Mail 
What stands out above all is 
the tremendous sincerity of the 
man, the passionate insistence 
on a direct self-expression, 
Globe — Evening Mail 
- « « The voice parts of Melanie Kurt sang effectively 
the other two were delivered by in the Psalms. ' 
Mrs. Kurt with consummate in- 
effectiveness, or rather illeffect- 
iveness., 


5 Evening Post 
_ The writer could not find a 
single worth while melody in all 
the music he heard. 


Evening Post 
(See above) 





cidedly on his side, so we left quietly after having listened 
to an unnecessarily extensive oration, in which he carefully 
misused the word “signification,” just, I presume, to prove 
his mental superiority to us, as well as his better armed 
condition. I blushed as I walked away, and I rather think 
the other two did, too. It is perfectly safe to blush on 
your back. Nobody can see you and so the policeman was 
denied his triumph. 

An unpleasant person, though, that cop. It is only the 
demands of patriotism and his presumable necessity at the 
present time that restrains me from calling him something 
stronger. At least he took a quarter of a century off of 
two of us for the moment. Byron Hacer. 
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Beilingham, Wash.—The last of the series of concerts 
by the Bellingham wie | Orchestra was heard by 

large audience on April 28 Under the direction of 
Mme. Davenport-Engberg, the orchestra stirred the 
wudience with a number of well chosen compositions. 
W. S. Schirrman and Stanley West were heartily ap- 
plauded in a clarinet and flute duet, and Jeanne jo- 
melli, soprano, sang arias from Handel's “Elijah” and 
Robert le Diable,” as well as several other 
Much credit is due Mme, Davenport-Eng- 
Frances Hays for the very successtul season 
enjoyed by the orchestra In the April issue oi 
Music and Musicians, David Scheetz Craig praises + 
Bellingham Orchestra for their splendid work with . 
bert Spalding in Mendelssohn's E minor concerto for 
violin and orchestra. The May Festival was held 
from May 17-20, opening with a program by the Bel- 
lingham Symphony Orchestra, Mme. Davenport-Eng- 
berg, director, The second concert was given by the 
Normal Chorus, Mrs. Thatcher, director; the third by 
the public schools, under Miss Nachtman, and the 
fourth by the Choral Union, Mr. van Pelt, director. 
Assisting artists were Mrs. J. A, MacDonald Fahey, 
oprano; Mre. Dalby Brooks Workill, contralto; Harri- 
son T. Raymond and John A, van Pelt. , 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 

sine.) 

Chicago, Ill. 
imsuc.) 

Clasinnnt, Ohio. 

I uc 

Cleveland, Ohio.-The Singers’ Club, which does ex- 
cellent work under the leadership of Albert Rees 

its closing concert of the season with Marie 
contralto, as soloist, on May 3. Miss Mor- 
heard to advantage in several groups of 
lier beautiful voice and charming personality de 
lighting everyone On May to the East Cleveland 
Movart Choir, Carl Raddle, director, gave its final con 
cert of the season on May 10, presenting a most en- 
program The soloist was Laura Littlefield, 
who pleased the audience with her musicianly 
Jessie V. R. Burchard furnished good 
both club and soloist.——Edwin 
Arthur Kraft gave 7 organ recital in Trinity Cathe- 
dral, May 14. Mrs. Earle Rich, soprano; Sara Re Qua 
Vick, contralto, and H, M, Dunham, baritone, assisted. 

East Orange, N. J.--Pigno pupils of Cornelia V. 
Hutchings were heard in recital at the Woman’s Club, 
on Saturday, May 12, before a large and thoroughly in- 
terested audience, Special mention should be made 
of Caroline Wickware’s playing of Beethoven’s “Fur 
Elise,” of which she gave a charming interpretation. 
Others on the program were Beryl Parker, Olivia G. 
Miller, Barbara H. Miller, Marie Louise Baumann, 
Mary Lamont, Mabel R. Depue, Earl Lamont, Rose- 
mary Miller, Hazel A. Henckel, Phoebe Lamont, Ethel 
Morcom, Ethel Lamont, Helen Stearly, Harriet D 
Eastman, Hazel O, Dodd, Jean Wallace, Edna J. Cobb, 
Kimber deHart, and Jay Gulick. Among the compos- 
ers represented were Nevin, Brahms, Bohm, Schubert, 
Grieg, Moszkowski, Mendelssohn, Bach, Goldmark, 
Wagner, d’Albert, MacDowell, Huss, and Jensen. 

Greensboro, N. C.—In connection with the com- 
mencement exercises, the oratorio “Elijah” was given 
in the auditorium of the State Normal College on May 
21 I'he chorus of 200 voices, directed by Wade R. 
Brown, head of the music department of the college, 
was assisted by Dan Beddoe, tenor of New York and 
soloist at St. Bartholomew's Church, and Andrea Sarto, 
basso, also of New York. The soprano and contralto 
solos were sung by Kathryn Severson and Mrs. Wade 
Brown, both well known singers in this section of the 
country. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The last concert of the season of 
the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, Carl Busch, 
conductor, took place on April 24, with Julia Claussen 

The orchestra presented an all-Wagner 
which was played superbly under the able 
direction of Mr, Busch. As usual, Julia Claussen was 
enthusiastically acclaimed, Heinrich Rittmeister, the 
concertmaster of the orchestra, was heard in the Walter 
Prize Song. Mme. Galli-Curci gave the ninth and 
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as soloist. 
program, 


closing attraction of the Fritschy series Tuesday after- 
noon, April 17. Her appearance was much anticipated, 
and the old saying “Anticipation is better than realiza- 
tion” was not true in this instance, for Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s wonderful art was such that it more than real- 
ized the highest of anticipations——Myrtle Irene 
Mitchell presented the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, with Efrem Zim- 
balist, as soloist, on May 11. Mr. Zimbalist played the 
Bruch G mjnor concerto with taste and authority —— 
Maude Fay, the dramatic soprano, appeared here re- 
cently under the direction of Myrtle Irene Mitchell. 
Her program was shared by Itow, the Japanese dancer. 
Miss Fay’s splendid art was greatly enjoyed by the 
large audience.——The Polytechnic Institute presented 
its splendid chorus, under the direction of David 
Grosch, and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, with Marie Kaiser, Jean 
Cooper and Royal Dadmun as soloists, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 29. The chorus gave an excellent ren- 
dition of Gade’s “The Erl King’s Daughter,” in which 
the aid of the soloists was most eflective-——The Mo- 
zart Club gave its annual open concert on May 8, in 
which the following participated: W. J. Bowden, Ger- 
aldine Shepard, Helen Palmer, Kathleen Larabee, Mrs. 
W illiam H. Launder, Mrs. N. I. Brooks, Harriet Gris- 
wold, Elmer Martin, Fay Washburn, Jessie Hall and 
Mrs. Leon R, Shanton. (See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
this issue.) 

Newark, N. J.—At the election of officers of the New- 
ark Festival Chorus, the following were chosen: George 
J. Kirwan, chairman; William T. Carter, vice-chairman; 
William R. Tuson, vice-chanrman; M. Barbara Young, 
secretary; William Young, treasurer; Harold Starr, 
librarian; Helen Eichhorn, assistant librarian; Made- 
line Kraft, assistant librarian, The following commit- 
tees were appointed: Entertainment Committee, Mrs. 
William A, Adams, Mary Werner, Nicholas J. Tynan 
and Mrs. T. W. Ripley; Music Committee, Charles 
Grant Shaffer, Archibald Towers, F. F. Rogers, Sidney 
A. Baldwin, Mrs. George J. Kirwan, Louise Westwood 
and Mrs. J. A. Riker; Reception Committee, Louis K. 
Gibson, George H. Simonds, Florence Haines, Nettie 
Conger, Howard Tuttle, Louis Teller and Dora Becker 
Shaffer. After the business had been attended to, Mr. 
Kirwan on behalf of the members, presented Conductor 
and Mrs. Wiske with a set of andirons and appurte- 
nances, Dancing and sociability were enjoyed, after 
which refreshments were served.——Pauline Scarbor- 
ough, pianist, gave a recital of Russian music recently 
at the residence of Mrs. Frederick H. Smith, before the 
Music Study Club. The composers represented on her 
program were Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Cui, Borodin, 
Moussorgsky, Scriabin, Arensky and Rachmaninoff.——— 
At the annual meeting of the Lyric Club, the following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Jay Ten Eyck, president; 
Mrs. Herbert Farrow, vice-president; Miss IE. B. Lit- 
tell, recording secretary; Mrs. Walter Colton, corre- 
sponding secretary; Helen Woolson, financial secre- 
tary; Mrs. Clifford Woolson, concert secretary; Miss 
J. W. Fairiie, treasurer, and Miss J. V. Enders, li- 
brarian. 

Omaha, Neb.—On Tuesday evening, May 8, a very 
pleasant musical evening was given under the direc tion 
of Thomas J. Kelly, at which community singing sprang 
into sudden and strong popularity. Under the stimu- 
lating influence of Mr, Kelly there was hardly a person 
in the audience who did not join with unfeigned in- 
terest in the old familiar songs. The Omaha Mendels- 
sohn Choir, Thomas J. Kelly, director, with Isaac van 
Grove, pianist, as assisting artist were also heard.—— 
The St. Louis Symphoty Orchestra, Max Zach, con- 
ductor, was heard here on Sunday afternoon, May 13. 
Lillia Snelling, contralto, and Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
appeared as soloists and were received enthusiastically. 
(See letter on another page of this issue.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.-—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Providence, R. I.—Assisted by Lucy Marsh, soprano, 
and Samuel Gardner, violinist, the Providence Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a splendid performance recently, 
the proceeds of which are to be used in the giving of 
symphony concerts here next season, Mr. Gardner, 


(See letter on another page of 


who is a former resident of Providence, came from 
Chicago and volunteered his services, as did Miss 
Marsh, to aid in raising the fund.——-Thursday after- 
noon, April 26, the Chopin Club gave their annual 
luncheon sand musicale. ree were made by Mrs. 
George C. Arnold, president; Jordan, and Anne 
Gilbreth Cross, after which a Mack? program by mem- 
bers of the club, assisted by Edith Cyllenberg, pianist, 
brought the season’s activities to a close. Roland W. 
Hayes, tenor of Boston, gave a song recital here on 
April 23, before a good sized audience——The Arion 
Club, Dr. Jules Jordan, conductor, gave the last con- 
cert of the season in Infantry Hall. Mendelssohn’s 
“Walpurgis Night” was the work given. The sec- 
ond half of the program was devoted to patriotic songs, 
the principal among them being Dr. Jordan’s “Barbara 
Freitchie.” Andrea Sarto, bass, of New York; Robert 
Hicks, tenor, of Boston; Edna Dunham, soprano, of 
New York; and Lionel P. Storr, basso cantante, of 
Providence, were the soloists. 

Redlands, Cal.—The seventh piano recital by Olga 


* Steeb surpassed in beauty and brilliancy all former 


appearances.———Bertha Beeman, contralto, of Chicago, 
gave a song recital recently and displayed a fine voice. 
Mme Lord-Wood, pianist, was the assisting artist. 
The April Spinet program was one of much interest, 
Mrs. W. A. Brackenridge, contralto; Gwen Davies, so- 
prano, and Francois Uzes, violinist, furnishing the pro- 
grani——Assisted by Roy Stone Kendall, tenor, Mme. 
Lord-Wood gave a charming piano recital recently. 
A music festival by the combined oratorio choruses: of 
Redlands and Riverside was given with much musical 
success. The chorus was under the able leadership of 
Russell E. Booker, and the soloists were Grace James, 
soprano; Eleanor Lee, contralto; G. Haydn Jones, 
tenor; Carl J. Carlson, bass; Mrs. C. M. Brown, organ- 
ist, and Mrs. L. D. van Arman, pianist. 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. Victor Stickles, a pupil of Ar- 
thur G. Young, organist of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, gave an interesting recital recently, playing 
compositions by Schumann, Beethoven, Chopin, etc. 
Stickles was assisted by Mario Capelli, tenor, and Mr. 
Young--—The Western New York Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists held special patriotic ex- 
ercises in Christ Church on April 29. Walter H. Car- 
ter, organist and choirmaster at Christ Church, as well 
as dean of the local chapter of the Guild, conducted the 
exercises, assisted by Norman Nairn, organist at Cen- 
tral Church, and Harold Harper. The choir of Christ 
Church was augmented for the occasion by thirty or 
more soloists from various other churches of the city. 
——The University of Rochester Musical Clubs gave 
their annual home concert in the alumni gymnasium of 
the University on May 5. The program given con- 
vinced the audience that this year’s organizations rank 
with the best yet produced by the University. Norman 
Nairn, of the class of 1909, has been director of the 
musical organizations during the past year. The fol- 
lowing members participated in the May 5 concert: 
Edward M. Ogden, Leland E. Stillwell, Verne G. Edge- 
cumbe, Gordon M. Ridenour, John S, Williamson, Al- 
fred T. Veness, Edward D. Salmon, Donald Marks, 
Kenneth B, Keating, Harold E. Cowles, Harold F. 
Gosnell, Henry E. Brown, Kenneth W. Masters, Alo- 
ysius E. Lechleitner, Alanson C. Davis, Ernest W. 
Veigel, Jr.; Hart Mitchell, H. Dean Quinby, E. Scott 
Roscoe, William E. Brown, Douglas A. Newcomb,, 
Robert Connall, Kenneth Brown, Remsen Wood, Harry 
V. Ely, Arthur R. Munson, Alfred Stein, Charles Gragg 
and Hugh S, Dewey. 

San Antonio, Texas.—Nothera Barton, pianist, of the 
College of Industrial Arts at Denton, was presented in 
recital by the San Antonio Federaticn of Musical Or- 
ganizations and the Extension Department of the Col- 
lege. The large audience was most appreciative, and 
at the conclusion the applause was so fers a she was 
compelled to give an encore.——The San Antonio Mu- 
sical Club gave a most interesting and patriotic pro- 
gram for the benefit of the American Red Cross re- 
cently. Mrs. F. L. Carson was the general chairman. 
The following pereeeene in the program: Charles 
Cameron Bell, Mrs. F. L. Carson, Mrs. Stanley Win- 
ters, Madcline Sanders, Mary Aubrey, Martha Mathien, 
Mrs. james Chalkley, Merle Rowland, Ora Witte, Jo- 
sephine Lucchess, Bertha Berliner, Mrs. S. J. Baggett, 
Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck, Hugh Thompson, Elen Allen, 
Mrs. Roy B. Lowe, F. E. Tucker, Lillian Hughes, Marie 
Emelia Lopez, Maria Wade, Bessie Stanfield, Mrs, J. 
Lockwood, Oscar J. Fox, Frederick King, Walter Rom- 
perg, H. W. B. Barnes, and the small vocal pupils of 
FE. Alice Holman, who sang “Dixie.” The Rotary 
Club of this city ‘is forming a big male chorus under 
the direction of H. W. B. Barnes. The membership, 
however, is not restricted to Rotarians. Hugh Mc- 
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Amis, is the accompanist for the club——The San An- 
tonio Section, Council of Jewish Women, celebrated its 
tenth anniversary with a luncheon and musicale. The 
program, which was in charge of Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
was given by the following members of the Tuesday 
Musical Clubs and Auxiliary Chorus: Mrs. Wilson 
Walthall, Mrs. Tom Miller, Mrs, Stanley Winters, Mrs. 
Dick Prassel, Mrs. W.-H. Joyce, Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
Marguerite Guinn, Mildred Morris, Winifred Converse, 
Peggy Bliss, Lillian Hughes, Edna Schelb, Bessie 
Guinn, Zulime Herff, Martha Mathien and Bertha Ber- 
liner. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is the president of both the 
Council of Jewish Women and the Tuesday Musical 
Club.——-A sacred concert at twilight was given at the 
Travis Park Methodist Church recently by the Tues- 
day Music Octet, which. is composed of Mrs. Edward 
Sachs, leader; Edna Schelb, Peggy Bliss, Warren Hull, 
Mrs. Carleton Adams, Marguerite Voigt, Mrs. George 
Guinn and Gilbert Scramm,——John M. Steinfeldt pre- 
sented the following of his advanced piano pupils in 
recital recently: Lois Cook, Ethel Brown, Anna Sut- 
cliffe, Martha Herrmann, Helen Peck, Elsa Schott, 
Flora Briggs and Mrs. S. J. Chandler——The Tuesday 
Musical Club held its last meeting of the season on 
May 1. An interesting program was presented, in 
which many members of the club were heard, This 
program was in charge of Mrs. Sylvester Gardner.—— 
The Junior Music Department of the Council of Jewish 
Women was recently organized with the following offi- 
cers: Madeline Goldman, chairman; Minnie Hirsch, 
vice-chairman; Bertha Kallison, recording secretary; 
Marie Welsh, corresponding secretary; and Esther 
Bloch, treasurer———-Emmett G. Ronntree, baritone and 
voice teacher of this city, will be at the head of the 
voice department of the Southwestern Conservatory of 
Music, San Marcos, Texas, after June 1. He will also 
direct the Choral Club———The San Antonio Mozart 
Society, Arthur Claassen, conductor, recently elected the 
following officers: Louise Bosshardt, president; Mrs. 

G. Hornberger, first vice-president; Mre. Arthur 
Claassen, second vice-president; Mrs. Otto Hilgers, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Richard Stratten, secretary; 
and Mrs. Eugene Staffel, treasurer. The new directors 
are Mrs. L.eo M. J. Dielman, Mrs. Tom Leighton, Mrs. 

T. Smith, Dorothy Hensel and Zulime Herff. 
Robert S. Kampmann, tenor, a San Antonio boy, has 
composed a war time song, writing both words and 
music, 

San Diego, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Seattle, Wash.—No attraction has filled the audi- 
torium in the new Masonic Temple with more people 
than did the second concert given by the Amphion So- 
ciety, one of the finest organizations west of the great 
divide. Under the leadership of Claude Madden, their 
musical offerings are always of the best. Jenny Tog- 
gort, soprano, was the assisting soloist on this occa- 
sion, The closing concert of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club was given on May 14.——~An Indian evening for 
the Belgian Relief Fund was given recently by Louise 
Merrill Cooper, soprano, assisted by Mesdames E, 
Franklin Lewis, Aston, Farley and Katherine Shipper. 
Assisted by Jean Kontner, boy soprano; Catherine 
Phinney was heard in a piano recital. 

State College, Pa.—The Girls’ Glee Club of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, Department of Music, presented 
on May 18 “The Feast of the Red Corn,” by Paul Bliss. 
The tollowing took part: Anna Geist, Adeline Miller, 
Ann Dreher, Eva Hoy, Margaret Fishburn, Doris Little 
and Grace Schaeffer. Mrs. Clarence C. Robinson pre- 
sided at the piano, 

St. John, N. B., Canada.—Louise Knight, vocal 
teacher, entertained a number of her friends at a pupils’ 
recital, held on May 7. The pupils taking part were 
nine in number and reflected credit on their teacher.—— 
E. W. Appleby, tenor, delighted the Waterloo Street 
and Centenary congregations on May 12. He was as- 
sisted by Mrs, A. Pierce Crocket, leading soprano of 
the Ce1utenary——The St. John Art Club held their 
annual conversazione on May 10. The musical pro- 
gram was attractive and included songs by Eriminie 
Climo and Valde Fenton and piano duets by Dorothy 
Bayard and Mary Gilchrist, 

ampa, Fla.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Wichita, Kans.—The third annual music festival and 
State contest was held here May 7, 8, 9 and Io, at the 
Forum. The first three days were devoted to vocal 
and instrumental contests, at which the following cities, 
besides Wichita, were represented: Wellington, Hutch- 
inson, Winfield, McPherson, El Dorado, Canton, King- 
man, Little Rock, Newkirk, Okla.; Valley Center, Ox- 
ford, Woodward, Okla.; Mulvane, Conway Springs, Har- 
per, Lindsborg, Cheny, Arkansas City and Sedgwick. 
The piano contests were all won by Wichita pupils. 
The final day of the festival was the “big” day. The 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, was presented on the afternoon and evening 
of that day. Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Nina Mor- 
gana, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Albert Lind- 








quest, tenor, and Charles Tittman, bass, were the solo- 
ists at the afternoon concert, and all of these excellent 
artists, as is their wont, did splendid work and were 
given a hearty reception by the large and enthusiastic 
audience. The evening performance, the final one of 
the festival, drew the best attendance of all, and the 
soloists, Efrem Zimbalist, Merle Alcock and Albert 
Lindquest repeated the success they scored with their 
audience at the afternoon concert. K. Weller Dan- 
iels, who manages the artist course at Arkansas City, 
and Mrs. Daniels were festival visitors ———Merle Ar- 
mitage, who conducted the popular Forum All Star 
Course here the past season, is now managing concerts 
in Boston, Providence and Cleveland, as well as in 
Toronto and Montreal. The plans for his next sea- 
son’s course here include Mme. Galli-Curci, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Josef Hofmann. The Saturday 
Afternoon Musical Club presented Mrs. L. A. Heckard, 
soprano, and Terry Ferrell, violin pupil of Ralph Bro- 
kaw, in a joint recital at their last meeting ——Frances 
H. Wade, harpist, presented her pupils in an interest- 
ing program recently, at which the voice pupils of 
Mr. Wade assisted ———Lucius Ades, manager of the 
Wichita Chorus Course, has announced his list ‘of art- 
ists for next season, which includes Melba, the San 
Carlo Opera Company, the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Max Zach, conductor; Christine Miller, Laura 
Reed Yaggyy, violinist, and the Zoellner Quartet. The 
prices run from two to five dollars for the season 








tickets ——-Johri O’Malley, Irish tenor, gave a recital 
here recently for the Red Cross benefit. He was capa- 
bly assisted by Rafael Navas, pianist———-A compara- 


tive program was presented here recently, at which 
Richard Buhlig and the recording Ampico piano player 
were heard. His program was the same as that pre- 
sented in Boston earlier in the season and was ex- 
cellently played. This concert was under the local 
management ‘of Mortan and Adams Music Company, 
——On June 6, Ralph Brokaw, violinist, will present his 
class orchestra of twenty-five at the High School Au- 
ditorium, which constitutes the second annual orchestra 
program with soloists under the Brokaw studio aus- 
pices. Terry Ferrell, concertmaster, and Anna _ Leben, 
a pupil of Florence Young-Brokaw, will be the soloists. 
-Hope Hardie, violinist, who has spent the past six 
weeks in this city coaching with her former teacher, 
Ralph Brokaw, has rejoined the Mendelssohn Sextet 
at Chicago and will leave at once for the summer's 
Chautauquas in the East. 





Alberto Jonas Club’s Farewell 


The last general meeting of the Alberto Jonas Club for 
the season took place Sunday, May 13, in the Jonas Studio. 
The artists who appeared were Beatrice Bowman, whose 
coloratura art created enthusiasm in the “Mad Scene” 
from “Hamlet,” and “Romeo and Juliet” valse, John T. 
Hand acquitted himself magnificently in a tenor aria from 
“Bohéme.” Karl Kirk-Smith, the cello virtuoso, delighted 
his hearers in Massenet, Grainger and Popper numbers. 
Irving Jackson delivered the “Pagliacci” prologue splen- 
didly. 

The rare treat of the afternoon was given by Alberto 
Jonas himself, who played the Beethoven sonata, op. 27, No. 
1 in E flat major, as only a Beethoven authority can play it. 
His genyjne, inspiring interpretation will certainly not be 
forgotten by his musical guests. Mr. Jonas played also a 
group of his own compositions which made a deep impres- 
sion for their originality, fine rhythm and altogether beau- 
tiful and musicianly contents. The Jonas compositions in- 
cluded a concert mazurka, “Our Old Windmill” (Fantasy 
Pieces, op. 12), “Twilight Song,” and three “Northern 
Dances.” During the afternoon an elaborate floral design 
was presented to their master as a tribute of esteem and 
affection by the members of the Alberto Jonas Club. 

Max Liebling furnished the accompaniments in his usual 
masterful fashion. Over 100 persons were present, among 
them many prominent musicians, pianists and literary men. 


Minnie Tracey Pupils Sing 








On Saturday evening, May 12, a thoroughly delightful 
song recital was given by the pupils from the class of Min- 
nie Tracey at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. The 
event was a genuine artistic success from beginning to end 
and spoke in unmistakable terms of the excellence of the 
training each had received under Miss Tracey’s direction. 
Of special interest was Massenet’s “Les Bois d’Amaranthe,” 
a cantata for four voices, which was marked “First time 
in America.” The singers announced were Margherita 
Tirindelli, Berta Forman, Lloyd Miller and Ray Staater. 
Because of the illness of the tenor soloist, however, the 
work was not given in its entirety. Miss Forman, in a 
group of Russian and French songs, and Miss Tirindclli, in 
some of her father’s compositions, delighted with their 
effective work. Margaret Hukill sang Siebel’s air from 
“Faust” and the valse from “Bohéme,” her beautiful voice 
and artistic interpretation causing much delighted comment 
on the part of her audience. ‘Three Persian melodies ar 
ranged by Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky’s “Warum” and 
“Clouds,” by Paul Bliss, were sung by Mrs. Samuel Assur 
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with excellent effect, interest being especially focused on 
the Bliss number, which was still in manuscript. Florence 
Blakey sang the air from the “Prophete” and “Le Nil” with 
violin obligato by Wanetah Kleiser, and Norma Esberger 
was equally effective in*the air of Titania from “Mignon.” 
Others who participated in the concert, adding much to its 
success, were Catherine Irene Mason, Helen Moore, Alice 
Sanford Jones, Melanie Lichti, Mary Pfau, Nellie Gilbert 
and Laura Strubbe. The accompaniments were played by 
Elizabeth Barbour, Elizabeth Cook, Inez Gill and Beatrice 
Lindsay. This marked the final appearance of Miss Tracey 
as a member of the Conservatory faculty, and of the 
friendship and appreciation of other members of that 
faculty and the public there is no doubt, judging from the 
manner of the farewell given her. 


Grace Harden’s Singing “a Delight” 


Grace Harden, contralto, who has been engaged to sing 
at the Bethlehem Bach Festival, which will take place 
June 1 and 2, has filled a number of important engage 
ments this season. She has appeared twice in recital at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and after her appearance 
at the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, the Eagle of that city 
said: “Miss Harden’s singing was a delight, as she pos 
sesses a resonant voice of even register and pleasing quality 
and her enunciation, both in English and other languages, 
added to the artistic singing of her songs.” This singer, 
who has been soloist at the St, Paul Episcopal Church, 
Westfield, N. J., for eight years, is a favorite with music 
lovers of that and the surrounding cities. Her most recent 
appearance at Westfield was with the Women’s Club. She 
has appeared recently at Passaic, N. J., Plainfield, N. J., 
Kingston, N. Y., Saugerties, N. Y., and on several ocea 
sions in New York. 

Practically all the oratorios are included in her reper- 
toire, which is extensive. Her studies were undertaken 
under the guidance of Riccardo Martin and Frederick 
Bristol, and she also has appeared as a pianist and as an 
organist, although she has given up this phase of her art 
in order to devote her entire time to her voice. Indeed, 
she went to Westfield originally to play the organ, and an 
accident to one of the soloists, resulted in her accepting a 
position in the choir. 


Sarto Has Many Return 
Bookings for Next Season 


Andrea Sarto, the bass-baritone, returned Tuesday from 
Greensboro (N. C.), where he sang the title role in 
“Elijah” on Monday evening and left Wednesday for 
Norristown (Pa.) to fill an engagement for a private 
musicale. This has been a busy season for this artist who 
has many return engagements booked for next season. 


Aschenfelder Studio Notes 
John Saxe, baritone and artist-pupil of Louis Aschen- 
felder, was a much enjoyed soloist with the Hoboken Sym- 
phonic Orchestra ia concert on Sunday afternoon, May 13, 
at the Emerson High School, West Hoboken, N. J, 





OPPORTUNITIES 





PIANIST and teacher of Piano with large 
experience and splendid references, who 
was formerly in Russia as professor at 
the Imperial Royal Conservatory of 
Music, desires an engagement at an estab- 
lished conservatory or school. Address, 
“K.-500,” care of Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 





OPERATIC COSTUMES FOR SALE-- 
1 have the following very valuable the- 
atrical costumes, most of them made in 





Paris and Vienna, of exquisite material, 
executed after the designs of famous 
painters, which I will sell at an excep- 
tionally low price: Two costumes for 
Marguerite in “Faust”; One costume 
(gorgeous white brocade with pearl and 
gold embroidery) for Eva in “Meister- 
singer”; Two very valuable Spanish 
court costumes, one of gold brocade and 
one of black velvet; One costume for 
Lenore in “Fidelio”; One costume for 
Senta in “Flying Dutchman”; One red 


plush wrap for Elsa in “Lohengrin” ; 
One Greek costume; Several peasant 
costumes, wigs, etc. All of these cos- 
tumes are of first class material and 
absolutely historical in their style and 
execution. Address, “Costumes,” care of 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 





STUDIOS TO LET for summer and win- 


ter months. Well furnished, large stu- 
dios (Steinway pianos). Resident and 
non-resident, by week or month. There 


are several resident studios with or with- 
out private baths, especially desirable 
Well located for music students, teachers, 
etc., who are in New York for the sum- 
mer. Rates very reasonable. Those in- 
terested in studios for the winter seasan 
will find it to their advantage to inquire 
regarding the new studios to be opened 
shortly under the same management: 
Vanderbilt Studios, 54 East Thirty-fourth 
Street (Telephone Murray Hill gor), 
New York City. 
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ORVALLE 
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Avaliable tor Concert and Grand Opera 


108 East 17th Si,N.Y. Phone 1896 Stuyvesant 
REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 


























Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West agth Street New York 


Chickering Piano Used 


BREATH, LIFE, VOICE 


MME. CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES OF LONDON 
VOICE LIBERATION 


Address all communications to ROBERT MITCHELL 
510 West End Avence, at 65th Street Phone, Schuyler 10017 
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A Management: J. E. ALLEN 
218 Tremont St. 
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Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
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CECIL FANNING bButitone 
H. B. TURPIN ‘ccompaus 


Ha returned tro of concert giving 
Germany, Italy oe England oe 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 


Oscar SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic fin- 
iching for econeert, oratorio, recital and opere. 




















Teacher of many famous opera and 
* eoneert singers. 


Telephone 687 Lenox STUDIO; 6 E. Slet Street, New York 


MONDAY, MAY 14 


A Concert of Jewish Music 


At five minutes to 9 the concert of Jewish music adver- 
tised for 8:15 on Monday evening, May 14, began with 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Evidently those in charge 
were waiting for an audience. But whether the Horace 
Mann Auditorium was too far away or whether there were 
too few who cared to help the Jewish war sufferers by going 
to a concert, the fact remains that the hall was but half 
manned and the auditors were few. Rabbi David de Sola 
Pool gave an interesting account of the development of 
synagogue music. He said there were four kinds: First, 
Spanish-Portuguese; second, French-German; third, Rus- 
sian-Polish; fourth, Oriental. The Oriental was still more 
or less in a chaotic state and probably would remain so, 
as it could not be written down in standard musical nota- 
tion without losing its character. All the synagogue music 
suffered in transcribing, but the oriental lost most by the 
process. 

Kurt Schindler read a paper on “The Russian Jewish 
Folksong.” 

Both of the addresses were illustrated with special music 
bearing directly on the text. In addition there were a 
number of compositions by various composers of Jewish 
extraction, the most famous of whom were Bruch and 
Saint-Saéns. 

No doubt the program could have been made more musi- 
cally attractive if Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Bizet and 
Rubinstein had been drawn on, though the less known 
composers on the program had the attraction of novelty. 
The performers were: Sara Gurowitsch, cello; Mischa 
Violin, violin; Pinchos Jassinowsky, tenor; Gertrude 
Wieder, alto; the Halevy Choral Society and Free Syna- 
gogue chorus, senda by Leon M. Kramer. Messrs. 
Heymann and Williams presided at the organ, and Blanche 
Susskind, Ethyl! Gurowitsch and Bertha Mark were the 
piano accompanists. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 16 


Brachocki and Mellish in 
The von Ende School Recitals 


Alexander Brachocki, pupil of Stojowski, gave the May 
16 recital at The von Ende School of Music, New York, 
playing three groups of works by classic and modern com- 
posers, It was the young man’s first public recital, and as 
he is but seventeen years of age and played everything 
from memory, it is a fact that he did unusually good work. 
Very well played was a Haydn fantasie, and the Beethoven 
sonata in E flat was beautiful in places. Good expression 
marked his playing of the Chopin ballad in A flat, follow- 
ing which there was enthusiastic applause. Paderewski’s 
burlésque was well executed, and the Liszt Hungarian 
rhapsody No. 4, with its difficult four pages of octaves in 
the finaic, was brilliant. Following this the applause con- 
tinued so vigorously that he added a mazuzka by Chopin, 
and also one of the etudes from op. 25. The retital at- 
tracted an audience of fair size, much interested in the 
young pianist. 

A large audience heard Ursula Mellish, soprano, at The 
von Ende School May 18, admiring her fine, clear voice 
and musical feeling. Much liked was the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” for which Helen Vogel supplied tasteful 
violin obligato. Very gracefully sung were “Chere Nuit” 
(Bachelet), “Immer Leiser” (Brahms) and _ Strauss’ 
“Staendchen” was beautifully done. Loud applause fol- 
lowed her singing of “Depuis le Jour” (Charpentier) and 
“Summertime” brought her appreciation. “Remembering” 
by Roland Farley (the composer at the piano) had to be 
sung twice, with still another encore, Farley’s “I Linger 
Still.” The same was the case with Mercy Graham's 
“Fair Isle,” when she added the same composer’s “Old 
Home at Last.” Richard Epstein accompanied the German 
group, and Alice Shaw the balance, both playing with 
unerring sympathy. 


THURSDAY, MAY 17 


Maude Clancy’s Second Recital, May 17 


Assisted at the piano by Helen Juta and Clara Novelio 
Davies, a number of whose a she sang, Maude Clancy, 
the Irish contralto, gave a delightful song recital at Wana- 
maker’s Auditorium, on Thursday afternoon, May 17. Ow- 
ing to the success of Miss Clancy’s first recital at the audi- 
torium less than two weeks ago, the second one was re- 
quested. 

The singer’s program was arranged to show her versa- 
tility. It contained “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from 
“Samson and Delilah,” two Welsh airs—“Men of Harlech” 
and “Clauchau Aberdyfi’—and Irish airs arranged by 
Hughes—“I Know Where I’m Going” and “I Know My 
Love.” Other numbers included: “The King of Love,” by 
Ivor Novello, with organ accompaniment; “Deep River,” 
by Burleigh; “Blue Eyes” and “Up There” (Novello), and 
“Friend,” by Clara Novello Davies. 

Miss Clancy was in good voice and sang her numbers 
with intelligence and understanding. In the Saint-Saéns 
number she exercised considerable feeling. The Welsh and 
Irish airs were given with a certain degree of light humor 
which was ivating. “Deep River” was admirably suited 
to the singer's rich, sympathetic voice, but “Friend” was, 
by far, the most successful of the group and brought forth 
much applause. 


Hein-Fraemcke Conservatory Juniors Play 


At College of Music Hall, 128-130 East Fifty-eighth 
street, New York (affiliated with the Conservatory of 


CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Music, 306 Madison avenue, both institutions under the 
direction of Carl Hein and August Fraemcke), a concert 
by junior pupils of the conservatory took place May 17, 
piano, violin, vocal and cello numbers making up a varied 
and interesting program. These players and singers 
ranged from cight to fifteen years of age, and showed 
excellent talent, under careful cultivation. That the music 
was all of high quality may be gathered from the names 
of the composers, such as Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, 
Schiitt, Durand, Chopin, Beethoven, Godard, etc. In the 
order of their appearance on the long program, were the 
names, Vera Stetkewicz, Nadja Stetkewicz, Esther Rosen- 
kranz, Estelle Stratton, Oscar Reichler, Ida Cohen, Rose 
Ruttkay, Eva Cohen, Stella Engel, John Hogan, Isabella 
Schiller, Oscar Chalk, Blanche Solomon, Samuel Levine, 
Edythe Burgess, G. H. Wintermute, Dorothea Bruns, 
Esther Singer, Ruth London, and Leah London. 

The annual Commencement Concert of the Conservatory 
takes place June 12, and of the College of Music June 8, 
both at Aeolian Hall. 


FRIDAY, MAY 18 


Isabel Longbotham and Elizabeth 

Topping at Chickering Hall 
_Isabel Longhotham, soprano, was heard in recital at 
Chickering Hall, Lord & Taylor's, New York City, on 
Friday afternoon, May 18. She was ably assisted by 
that well known pianist, Elizabeth Topping and Muriel 
Tilden, accompanist. 

Her first group of songs consisted of four numbers by 
Hallett Gilperté, “A Dusky Lullaby,” “A Valentine,” “An 
Evening Song,” and “Ah, Love, but a Day.” These were 
very much liked and she was applauded vociferously. 
Other selections included works by Gluck, Strauss, Cam- 
pra, Delibes, Charpentier, Puccini, Chaminade and Nevin. 
The aria from “Butterfly” (“One Fine. Day”) was perhaps 
the best liked on the latter part of her very interesting 
program. Her voice is one of merit and has a peculiar 
charm in certain selections, 

Chopin’s fantasie in F minor. was Elizabeth Topping’s 
first selection which she played in her usual style. She 
is an artist through and through and it is always a treat 
to hear her play. She also gave numbers by Cui, Schu- 
mann and Strauss-Schutt. Miss Tilden as accompanist 
left nothing to be desired in her portion of the program, 
playing her accompaniments with great skill, 


SATURDAY, MAY 19 


Final Concert by Pupils of the 
Yon Studios at Aeolian Hall 


The final concert of the season by pupils of S. C. and P. A. 
Yon was given at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday 
evening, May 19. The vocal, piano, organ and composition 
departments were well represented. A demonstration of 
artistic results emanating from the Yon studios was dis- 
played by the participants, whose work without exception 
speaks volumes of praise for their teachers. 

Francis Gross opened the program with a brilliant ren- 
dition of allegro and finale from the second organ sonata 
by Guilmant. This was followed by Rosalie Madden in 
two well sung soprano solos, “Piacer d’Amor,” Martini, 
and “My Lover He Comes on the Skee,” by Clough- 
Leighter. Loretta Lubow pleased the large audience with 
her intelligent playing of Sgambati’s “Vox Populi.” Agnes 
Seaberg, soprano, made an excellent impression with Doni- 
zetti’s “The Gypsy Maid.” Two piano solos, “Berceuse,” 
Sgambati, and “Polonaise,” Goldner, played by May L. 
McCabe, were well received. Ilse Poehlman received 
much applause for her artistic singing of “O Don Fatale,” 
from “Don Carlo,” Verdi. P. A. Yon’s charming organ 
composition, “Christmas in Sicily,” was effectively played 
ry Murray. Emelita Ros in “Ave Maria,” Verdi, and 
“Dame Mas,” Anglada, won much applause. Guilmant’s 
march in D for organ was well played by Justine Dillon. 
Robert E. Woods gp 2 an Irish air, “The Dawning 
of the Day,” “Rolling Down to Rio,” E. German, and 
two other very delightful songs, “In Explanation” 
and “To Arcady,” by Jessie G. McNeil, with the composer 
at the piano; Joseph Marone gave a musicianly reading of 
Bach’s toccata and fugue in D minor. Candida Estrada 
Palma was the recipient of much well deserved applause 
and many recalls for her performance of P. A. Yon’s 
“Fantasie Spagnuola” and Chopin's impromptu in C sharp; 
Marion Greenfield, with P. A. Yon at the second piano, 
gave a brilliant rendition of Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Bril- 
lante,” Two so rano solos, “Love, If for Nothing Else,” 
Harling, and “’Tis April,” Goodyear, were well sung by 
Dorine Eslick. Alice J. Condon gave a good account of 
herself in Liszt’s rhapsody, No, 12. Silvia Coari, who pos- 
sesses a well trained voice of excellent quality and purity, 
sang Donizetti’s “Terra adorata” charmingly. Olive Carey 
Owens’ artistic rendition of Puccini’s “Un bel di” won 
much favor, The duet from “Traviata” for soprano and 
haritone, sung by Miss Owens and Mr. Woods, received 
enthusiastic applause. The concert closed with two organ 
numbers, played with beautiful shading, rhythmic crispness 


_and delicacy of feeling. 


S. C. Yon’s artistic accompaniments were worthy of 
much praise. 


SUNDAY, MAY 20 


Max Jacobs Opens a Series of “Pop” Concerts 
Sunday evening, May 20, at the Standard Theater, on 
upper Broadway, Max Jacobs and his Orchestral Society 
bape a series of Sunday popular concerts, which, if 
sufficient support be forthcoming, will be continued 
through the summer. Sunday evening there was an audi- 
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ence of gratifying size, heartily interested in the program 
and liberal in use. The program, made up of favor- 
ite semi-popular numbers, was carefully chosen and well 
balanced. It began with Dvorak’s “New World Sym- 
phony” and ended with Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav”; 
while the two numbers which were especially well played 
and enthusiastically applauded by the audience were 
Massenet’s “Phedre” overture and three numbers from 
the Grieg Peer Gynt suite. The one novelty was Mana 
Zucca’s fugato humoresque on “Dixie,” already known 
in New York in its arrangement for piano solo. The or- 
chestral score proved to be very cleverly written and the 
effect of the whole, as the composer intended, was that 
of a brilliant musical joke. The audience saw the point 
at once and loudly expressed its commendation. 

The soloists were Miriam Adini, soprano, and Alois 
Trnka, violinist. Miss Adini sang an aria from “Ernani” 
and a number with piano. Alois Trnka played the Lalo 
“Symphony Espagnole.” He is a violinist of notable at- 
tainments and his thorough mastery of the instrument 
was evidenced by the roundness and finish of his work, 
both from the technical and musical standpoints. The 
audience insisted upon an encore. 


KANSAS CITY JOINS RANKS 
OF SPRING FESTIVAL CITIES 


Soloists of National Fame Aid Local Symphony and 
Chorus 
Kansas City, Mo., May 8, 1917. 

_It is not given every community to number among its 
citizens a man of vision, capable and willing, to finance 
great and epoch making enterprises which have for their 
aim the higher and cultural life. Kansas City possesses 
such a citizen in Charles M. Horner, The three days’ 
spring festival just closed was planned and financed by 
this same man, who gave to Kansas City at Christmas 
time a splendid performance of “The Messiah,” in Con- 
vention Hall. With this splendid beginning Kansas City 
may hope to take her place among the cities of the 
country whose annual music festivals are events of 
national importance as well as in the community life. The 
festival was held May 2, 3, and 4, in Convention Hall, 
which in spite of its enormous seating capacity was barely 
adequate. Mr. Horner in all the arrangements was ably 
assisted by Earl Rosenberg, director of the Horner Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts. The opening concert was an event of 
unusual importance in the annals of concert life here. 


Mme. Barrientos’ Wonderful Singing 


Marie Barrentos made her first appearance here and her 
wonderful singing of the “Lucia” “Mad Scene,” satisfied 
the expectation the renown of this great coloratura singer 
had created. She was obliged to add encore after encore. 


Seagle Heard for First Time 


Oscar Seagle also of much renown was heard too for 
the first time. His success was enormous. Universally 
admitted he was the great star of the entire festival. His 
singing of “Eri Tw” from “The Masked Ball,” was cold, 
vivid, dramatic, with absolute surety of tone and authority 
in delivery. In his second group he gave the old French 
“L'amour de moi” and other numbers accompanied by 
Henri Doering with delicacy, warmth, tenderness and 
beauty of tone. He was compelled to add many extras, 
among them three old negro folksongs belonging to the 
fifties which were in his handling superior to all the 
folksongs of the whole world ever heard here. 


Persinger’s Violin Playing 


Then on this same program was the beautiful violin 
playing of Louis Persinger. With all the beauty: and 
seductiveness of his tone, he can bite into the strings when 
his mood compels. His playing of the Bruch G minor 
concerto with the orchestra was one of the most splendid 
triumphs of this musical season. Since his last appearance 
here he has grown immeasurably. 


Symphony Orchestra 


The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra under Carl Busch, 
added a large asset to itself by its splendid playing through- 
out the festival. It added the “Tannhauser” overture to 
his program. Also the great Kansas City Symphony 
Chorus tinder Earl Rosenberg made a splendid impression 
in “Hail Bright Abode” from “Tannhauser” and “Challenge 
of Thor,” by Elgar. Only the combination of so many 
splendid artists and organizations could have launched the 
festival so successfully. 


“Kansas City Night” 


The second night, “Kansas City night,” in spite of the 
fine work of. the orchestra and the symphony chorus in no 
way measured up to the opening concert. The chorus sang 
the Scene and Prayer from. “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with 
fine power and tone. Also well done was the “Inflam- 
matus,” with Mrs. Allan Taylor, Kansas City’s own singer, 
who did fine work in the solo obligato. Paul Althouse 
sang the “Celeste Aida” with regulation tenor robusto. 
Other solos accompanied by Clara Crangle on the piano 
with great taste, were the “Requiescat” by Cadman, and 
“Crying of Water” by Campbell-Tipton, showed many 
glints of good voice. 


' Alice Nielsen Delights 


Alice Nielsen, whom Kansas City claims, sang the “Vissi 
d'arte” and “Il Bacio,” by Arditi, to the delight of her 
friends, and added many encores for their benefit. Karl 
Kirksmith, cellist, played the concerto in A by Golterman 
with good tone and authority receiving much applause. 


“The Messiah” 


The closing night “The Messiah” received a performance 
probably unequalled in the West outside of the Lundsborg 
festivals. A chorus of almost five hundred voices by the 
two years shaping and hammering of Earl Rosenberg gave 
a tone quality and timbre rarely heard. This, added to an 


authority and precision of all the chorus singing, made the 
work of Mr. osenberg one of the most enjoyable fea- 


tures of the entire festival. The difficult chorus parts of 
“The Messiah” were dashed off with something like 
abandon. Arthur Middleton, basso-haritone, with his opul- 
ence of voice and authority sang the bass and baritone 
solos. Florence Macbeth in simple yet serious manner gave 
a good reading of the soprano solos, her bell like voice 
revealing much warmth and intelligence. Especially good 
was the fine singing of Bechtel Alcock, tenor. He sings 
with good voice and musicianship, His “Behold, and See 
If There Be Any Sorrow,” was one of the gems of the 
festival. Merle Alcock did the contralto solos with good 
voice and appreciation. The conducting of the entire per- 
formance revealed the high artistic aims and ideals Earl 
Rosenberg holds in himself working to find their expres- 
sion here in Kansas City. > Lk 


Dicie Howell’s Late Season Engagements 





Dicie Howell, who appeared on May 14, in joint recital 
with Margaret Al-bott, at Delhi (N. Y.) Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been engaged to sing with the Montclair Glee 
Club, on May 31, under the direction of Mark Andrews. 
On June 12, she is booked to give a recital at Chapel 
Hill Seminary, N. C., and on July 11 and 12 she will sing 
at the festival to be given at Raleigh, N. C., under the 
direction of Gustav Hagedorn. Miss Howell is under the 
direction of Walter Anderson. 


Officers for Conductor Wiske’s Newark Festival 


At a recent meeting of the Newark (N. J.) Mus‘e 
Festival Association, George A. Kuhn was elected secre- 
tary of that body. This assures Conductor C. Mortimer 
Wiske a sincere co-operation which will relieve him of the 
responsibility that accompanies the supervision of many of 
the details which arise throughout the year. Mr. Kuhn 
is heartily in accord with Mr. Wiske’s policy and methods, 
his aid proving the more acceptable because the director 
has not had this help in the past. Mr. Wiske has been 
confronted by many obstacles, but he has never allowed 
these to in any way affect the success of the festivals. 

Wallace Scudder was re-elected president, at this same 
meeting, and Uzal McCarter, vice-president. The ex- 
ecutive committee for the coming year again will be 
Spalding Frazer, chairman; Charles Grant Schaffer and 
Franklin Conklin, Jr. 


Dorvalle Sings Patriotic Songs 


Hortense Dorvalle, dramatic soprano, received nothing 
short of an ovation when she sang at the concert given by 
the Mecca Temple recently, stirring her audience to the 
highest enthusiasm with her rendering of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and “La Marseillaise,” which were sung 
in costume. The applause was tremendous, and at the end 
of the singing the people stood up and cheered enthusi 
astically. 








Russian Symphony Orchestra 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 





New York’s Most Unique Orchestral Organization 





America’s Favorite Orchestra 





“An evening of the best in music, 
done by an organization that is 
among the best the world over.”— 
Chattanooga Times. 





“One of the greatest musical 
treats Augusta has ever had.”— 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 

“Every man in the orchestra 
plays from his heart and the music 
goes straight and true to the heart 
of the hearer.”—The State (Co- 
lumbia, S. C.). 

“A spirited orchestral perform- 
ance which had a distinct flavor to 
commend it to lasting memory.” 
Courier Journal (Louisville, Ky.) 

“It is doubtful whether those 
present at last night’s concert will 
again in years hear music played 
with the zest and fervor which char- 
acterized the program.”—Dayton 
(Ohio) Journal. 


Echoes from the recent eight weeks’ tour of the South and Canada 





The orchestra will inaugurate its fifteenth season with a tour of the 
Middle West and South, beginning in October. 


“An ensemble that insures an 
evemng of rare pleasure and de- 
light.” —Nashville Tennessean. 


“In all of the program there was 
the wonderful and quite indescrib- 
able quality of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra to delight us.” 
State Journal (Columbus, Ohio). 


“Neither on that memorable oc- 
‘asion some twenty years ago, nor 
at any time since, has any organiza- 
tion given a finer exhibition of ab- 
solute harmony of tone and work 
and of delicate shading of tone 
coloring.” —Quincy (L1l.) Journal. 


“Probably the most delightful 
two hours of music enjoyed in this 
city in the last five or six years.” 
Morning Star (Muncie, Ind.). 


“Presented what many music 
lovers declared to be the finest or- 
chestral programs they had ever 
heard in London.”—Free Press 
(London, Can.) ; 
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For Available Dates Address: 


The Stieff Piano is the Official Piano of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING AND DRAMATIC RECITATION 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
TEACHING IN NEW YORK THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 
44 West 44th Street, New York 


ANNE STEVENSON 


TEACHER OF JEAN VINCENT COOPER, CONTRALTO 
828-9 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone 2622 Circle 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


Personal Representative: KINCSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 420d St., New York 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Hugo Boucek, 30 West 36th St., New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


BASSO 
341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


‘DUFAULT 


ow Tourtng Australia 
RETURN IN AUTUMN 
Address: Australia Hotel, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 100s Times Bidg., N. Y. 
’ Phone, Bryant a640 
Booking Season 1917-18 


BAKER 


CONTRALTO 
HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
Address: 226 West 97th Street. New York City 


NEWCOMB 


Former assistant of Lescheti 
Personal address: a1 West Thirty-first prey New York, 
For Concert and Recital Dates, Address, 
LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YOR 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AMEBICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 


___. BALDWIN PIANO USED eee 
Exclasive Management; JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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VOCAL STUDIO 


Special Summer Course for teach- 
ers and singers from June to Octo- 
ber 15, 1917, now booking. List of 
pupils, teaching in Colleges and 
Conservatories, sent on request. 


1425 Broadway - New York City 
(Phone: Bryant 2762) 


RICHARD BUHLIG 


AMERICAN PIANIST 














Tour for 1917-1918 
Now Booking 





Chickering Piano Used Exclusively. 





Management: 
R.E. JOHNSTON - - - + 1451 Broadway, New York 





























TOO MUCH TIME SPENT 


LEARNING TO BREATHE PROPERLY 





Emile Onet Tells Singers to Breathe Naturally—Steps 
in His Training of Raw Pupil—Celebrated Singers 
Among His Pupils—Opera Recitals and 
Community Opera House Plan 





Emile Onet says that the three necessary ele- 
ments of singing are relaxation, respiration and 
pronunciation. 








Several months ago Emile Onet, of St. Paul, Minn., 
came to New York and opened a delightful “work- 
shop,” as Mr. Onet prefers to call his studio, Reports of 
his splendid work in voice production had preceded him, so 
that when he had barely settled his belongings Mr. Onet 
was overwhelmed with people who wanted to study with 
the man whose method of teaching has been so highly 
recommended by some of the world’s foremost musicians, 

When the Musicat Courter representative called upon 
Mr. Onet recently, she met a pleasant yet serious, business- 
like man, whose ideas on certain points of great impor- 
tance to all singers were embodied in a very few yet force- 
ful words. Mr. Onet began an interesting chat by saying: 

“The first thing that confronts a singer in the art of sing- 
ing is how to breathe properly. The three elements necessary 
for singing are relaxation, respiration, and pronunciation. 
Being perfectly relaxed, the mouth becomes naturally 
closed; as a consequence you breathe through your nostrils, 
The air entering through the nostrils becomes warm and 
homogenous, and even. Through these mediums the re- 
sonances respond to the pitch. That is what I call natural 
singing. Say that the young singer starts with a teacher 
who tells him that the breath must come from the dia- 
phragm. He spends much time learning to breathe in that 
manner, After a time he is not satisfied with his progress 
Something is wrong! Accordingly, he goes to teacher 
number two, who says soberly: ‘My good fellow, the 
trouble is with your breathing. You breathe all wrong.’ 
The pupil is ‘flabbergasted’ at that remark and sets about 
the task of forgetting to breathe from the diaphragm and 
laboring instead to breathe from the chest, or even side, 
as some teachers actually demand that their pupils do. 
Consequently, the prospective singer instead of zoing 
ahead begins all over again. Entirely too much time is 
spent in learning to breathe. One pupil who came to me 
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FACSIMILE OF A RECOMMENDATION OF EMILE ONET 
BY JEAN DE RESZKE. 


recently told me she had been four years learning to 
breathe. Can you imagine anything so ridiculous?” 
“What is your method?” 


Breathe Naturally 


“A very simple one! Breathe naturally. If a person 
has no throat or nose trouble he cannot help but do this. 
So should all singers! When the breath comes easily and 
naturally, then the singer proceeds with the rest of the 
training.” 

“How do you proceed with a raw pupil, Mr. Onet?” 

Steps in Training Raw Pupil 

“A raw pupil,” he replied without hesitation, “is pre- 
ferred by every teacher. There are no defects to correct, 
and the pupil’s progress is unhampered. Well, then, when 
a pupil comes to’ me the first thing she must do is relax 
and breathe naturally. This accomplished, she is taught to 
sing the vowels (Italian), and then the consonants placed 
in front of them. For instance, by putting the letter s 
before e, we get se, which I call a closed tone. To pro- 
duce the opposite kind, for one illustration only, let the 
letter r precede the letter a, and the combination ra pro- 
duces the open tone. Following this order of letter com- 
bination, the singer in a very short time easily masters 








them. s are dwelt upon next, and when the pupil 

possesses re: t elasticity of tone she is taught how to 
sustain a tone. I might add right here that the main diffi- 
culty with the work of the majority of singers is that 
they know very little about sustaining « tone.” 

Along with the rudiments of vocalism, Mr. Onet includes 
diction in his course. In that art he might be termed a 
past master, inasmuch as he speaks Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Russian, Polish and English fluently, besides being 
able to read several others. Mr. Onet states that if a pupil 
does exactly as he is told, and puts his whole heart and 
mind into his work, he need only spend about three years 
in training. In fact, the following original motto might 
be applied to him: “Do real things, and do them in as 
short a time as possible.” 

Not many teachers seem to be so anxious as this one is 
to launch his pupils. Mr. Onet complains that there are 
too many teachers who keep the pupils in the studios 
elonger than they should in order to continue drawing the 
fees. This is not fair to the young singers! 


Onet’s Experience and Artist-Pupils 
The power of interpretation may also be learned with the 
Onet course of voice production. For years Mr. Onet was 


one of the foremost figures in opera in many of the lead- 
ing European cities. Previous to that he had studied with 


rg 
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THE DISTINGUISHED TEAC HER'S S LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 


the best teachers in Vienna and Paris, later finisling his 
education with the father of Buzzi-Peccia, the well known 
New York teacher. Mr. Onet’s years of experience have 
had a most gratifying effect upon the work of his pupils. 
One of these who is enjoying much success abroad at pres- 
ent is Maude Leekley, the contralto, whose debut was 
made in Alessandria, Italy, in Le Grand Howland’s “Sar- 
rona.” Miss Leekley sang the contralto role and was 





EMILE ONET AS HE APPEARED WHEN HE CAME TO 
AMERICA, ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


shown an honor seldom given to an American. It de- 
veloped that the new Italian composer, Cappozzi, went 
from Foggia to hear the new singer, and was so much 


pleased with what he had heard that he requested that she 
af Se Maprweaeio to create the 
Principessa.” 


be engaged immediately 
leading role in his opera, 
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_ Oscar Seagle, the eminent American baritone, whose 
singing has won for him admirers in many countries, and 
Marcia van Dresser both studied at one time with Mr. 
Onet. The latter began her studies under him when but 
sixteen years of age. It was after hearing Miss van 
Dresser sing along with another pupil in Chicago that 
Jean de Reszké wrote the following to their teacher: “I 
certify that Emile Onet understands perfectly well how 





MILDRED POTTER AS SHE LOOKED,AT THE TIME OF 


HER DEBUT. 


to give instruction in singing, and I have much pleasure 
in recommending him as a teacher.” Still later, his 
brother Eduard expressed surprise that there could be 
found a teacher in the West whose ability was so amply 
testified to by the work of his pupils. 

The neme of Mildred Potter is one so well known in 
American musical circles that it will never be forgotten. 
Miss Potter, better known in St. Paul as Milly Pottgieser, 
was the well known contralto whose death a few years ago 

















MILDRED POTTER AT THE HEIGHT OF HER CAREER, 
SHORTLY BEFORE HER DEATH. 


was a big loss to the American people. Under Mr. Onet’s 
direction she rose to veritable fame within a short period 
of two years. In 1913 Miss Potter appeared in the first 
American performance of Elgar’s “Music Makers.” The 
fcllowing excerpts from the New York papers will attest 
to this artist’s sterling capabilities : 

“Miss Potter’s beautiful, rich contralto voice, well con- 



























































trolled and colorful, made a great deal out of the uncon- 
vincing melodies. She can be hailed as the leading con- 
tralto for next season.”—Evening Post. 

“Mildred Potter and Herbert Witherspoon, the con- 
tralto and baritone soloists, covered themselves with 
glory."—Morning Telegraph. 

When Miss Potter appeared in Bach’s “Passion Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew” with the Cecilia Society of Boston, 
the Boston Globe remarked: “Of the soloists, Miss Potter 
showed the chief distinction in uncommon beauty of voice, 
in the technical means and in the scope of imagination 
necessary for the emotional expression in song, and in 
poise and breadth of style essential for this music.” 

Numerous other brilliant criticims could be reproduced, 
but they are not necessary in this case, inasmuch as Mr. 
Onet’s excellent training has been evidenced in many 
other pupils as well as in Miss Potter’s work. 


Opera Recitals 


A few years back, believing that the people of the Twin 
Cities had not enough operatic music, Mr. Onet gave a 
series of opera recitals. In the performance of “Trova- 
tore” he presented five soloists and a chorus composed of 
the leading young men and women amateur singers of that 
city. The adventure is said to have awakened a new in- 
terest in music in that center, Upon one occasion, when 
Mr. Onet presented his artist-pupils in “Faust,” a St. Paul 
paper wrote the following: “To present satisfactorily the 
more dramatic portions of a most dramatic opera without 
orchestral support and without the glamour of scenery, foot- 
lights, appropriate costumes or any other stage effects, ar- 
gues the possession by the singers not only of good vocal 
material, but of a most excellent vocal art as well. Such 
material was observable in the voices that sang last night, 
but to Emile Onet, whose pupils the singers were, belongs 
the credit of developing and refining the material.” One 
of the singers was Frank Rosenthal, who sang the role of 
Mephisto. In a letter to Mr. Onet, Emilio Agramonte, the 
prominent New York teacher, said: “I take the liberty of 
addressing these few lities in regard to your pupil, Frank 
Rosenthal. He certainly has been taught by a master, and 
you deserve a great deal of credit for his emissions of 
voice and roundness of tone. | take great interest in him 
and think he has a very bright future. ” Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Rosenthal is a very clever lawyer in addition 
to being an excellent singer. Feeling that there is perhaps 
more in his law work, it takes up the greater part of his 
time, 

Community Opera House Plan 


Mr. Onet believes that the American people could be 
awakened musically if some arrangement was made to 
organize a community opera house in the various cities 
and towns throughout the United States. In speaking on 
this point, he remarked: “If the community opera company 
could be organized in this country and good performances 
be given at popular prices, the American people would en- 
joy the better music a great deal more than they do. It is 
the community opera house that is such a factor in the his- 
tcry of European opera. Every town there has at least 
one or two opera houses. The people become familiar with 
the great operas and as a whole they become a singing 
nation. Only one class of American people—the wealthy 
can afford the luxury of going to the opera, inasmuch as 
the prices are so high. For that reason I feel—and I am 
not alone in my idea—that some plan should be devised 
to give the poorer classes good music. Had they even a 


scant knowledge of the great happiness good music would 
bring into their lives, they would have most certainly de- 
manded it long before now. I hope before long to see the 
day dawn when America and American people will come 
into their own.” 

Art Treasures 


Before leaving the Onet studio, at 9 East Fifty-ninth 
street, New York City, the writer was shown a magnificent 
Meissen cup, which this distinguished man prizes very 
highly, Mr, Onet explained that it was the only one of its 
kind in existence, and is valued at $3,000. Among his 
art treasures are two very handsome paintings, “Char- 
treuse,” by Rahoul, and another, equally as beautiful, by 
Jean Francois Millet. : ‘ 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s Pupils’ Song Recital 


_An appreciative audience encored nearly every number 
of the program of Mme, Haggerty-Snell’s pupils’ song 
recital on Saturday evening, May 12, at her studio, 130 
West Ninety-seventh street, New York. ; 

One cannot fail to recognize superior guidance in the 
work of this teacher, notwithstanding the fact that none of 
the pupils had studied over six months and some of them 
only three. 

Their singing disclosed excellent training. 
the program: “I Told My Love to the Roses” (Johnson), 
“My Rosary” (Nevin), Catharine Hobbins; “Spinning 
Wheel’s Song” (Foster), “Who Knows” (Ball), Marion 
Brownell; “It Is Not Raining Rain to Me” (Bingham), 
James Hobbins; “If My Song Had Wings” (Hahn), aria 
from “Madame Butterfly,” “One Fine Day” (Puccini), 
Frances Martinez;, “Song of Spring” (Neidlinger), “I 
Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble Halls” (Balfe), Margaret 
Hobbins ; “Drop o’ Dew” (Hadley), “Absence” (Johnson), 
C. H. Peters ; “Down in the Forest” (Ronald), “Aufweider- 
sehn” (Romberg), Marion Brownell; “The Owl” (Wells), 
“Absent” (Metcalf), James Hobbins; “Arise, Glad Heart” 
(Bartlett), “I Choose a Rose” (Stickles), Catharine Hob 
bins; “Burst, Ye Apple Buds” (Emery), “Sing Me to 
Sleep” (Greene), Margaret Hobbins; “Berceuse” (God- 
ard), “Swiss Echo Song” (Eckert), Frances Martinez; “A 
Hebridean Sea Reivers’ Song” (Fraser), “I Love Thee” 
(Mildenberg), Mr. Peters. 

Mme. Martinez Pleé was at the piano 
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Victoria Boshko Will Come From Chicago 
to Play for Russian Liberty Fund 


Victoria Boshko. pianist, has sent word to the managers 
of the Russian Liberty Fund benefit to be given at the 
New York Hippodrome, Sunday evening, May 27, that she 
will make a special trip here from Chicago, to appear at 
this benefit. She will play Liszt’s second rhapsody. Miss 
Boshko’s presence in Chicago is due to the fact that she 
has gone there to play for the great Belgian and American 
Relief Fund concert at the Auditorium. on Thursday, May 
24, when she will appear with Eugen Ysaye, with whom 
she made a concert trip through the West. Miss Boshko 
is a Russian, her father being a well known Russian sculp 
tor. 

Other noted musicians who also have volunteered their 
services in the same cause are Frances Alda, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, Mischa Elman. Russian 
violinist, and Henry Weldon, basso. 

















“Dignified and of calm, com- 
manding presence, Dr. Kunwald 
proved himself, when at the head 
of his own forces last night, to 
be a leader of fine ability gener- 
ally.”—New York Sun. 
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MME. BERIZA HELPS THE CAUSE. 


jatoveating and picturesque photograph of Marguerite Beriza, former prima donna of the Boston and Chicago 
Pe lly in the Chicago celebrations held in connection with the visit to that city of Marshal Joffre and 
eriza is seen garbed skilfully and attractively in a costume made up of the American and French flags. in 
graceful gy and figure, she sets off the national banners as advantageously as they bedeck her rt ie ; 
Jeriza helvoed the momentous occasion in , ing 


It was not only in 


Chicago. She was called upon to sing “The Star Spangled 





and the “Marseillaise,” and she did so “with stirrin Ps 
nd aise, t « and unforgettable effect,” as one of the much moved F h 
: K, he enthusiasm the audience was tremendous, and the singer was cheered and applauded to the echo. Mme. Medea, te chdliins 
ver 9 ca one dramatic gifts, also is the possessor of decided literary skill and imagination. She has just completed a play in 
— ae 1 on pow A nog led Yesterday and Today.” The subject is a patriotic one appropriate to these war times, and several 
P nag , to whe ms ine, Beriza has submitted her manuscript, are exceedingly enthusiastic about it. It is perhaps revealin a secret 
lling an impor ant piece of news to state that “Yesterday and Today” will be given very shortly in Chicago, New York and 
other large cities, the first named being the probable scene of the premieré of Mme. Beriza’s p ay. 
Will A. Rhodes, Popular Tenor of Pittsburgh; as soloist with the choral of Charles N. 
EER: Boyd at North Avenue M. E. Church, Pittsburgh, singing 
Will A. Rhodes, Jr., tenor of Pittsburgh, may aptly be Bethany,” with Charles Heinroth in his organ recital at 


termed “popular” as the word best designating that degree 


of favor which he enjoys among music lovers. This spring 
he has appeared at Wilkinsburg, Pa., where a return en- 
gagement immediately was promised; before the Pittsburgh 
\thletic Association; at an At Home in Pittsburgh, and 
at the annual banquet of the Traffic Club at William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, where his audience comprised about 
700 prominent traffic managers of the different firms of 


that city; a return engagement at Greensburg, Pa., which 
was so successful that he was engaged immediately for an- 
other; as soloist at an organ recital given in the First 


Presbyterian Church of Jeannette, Pa.; at Chester, W. Va., 
where he sang in “Olivet to Calvary”; as soloist at a 
special week of services at the First Presbyterian Church 


GHRISTINE MILLER 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK WR Read otk Fs 


3en Avon, Pa.; with Betham Weber, organist, in a recital 
at Irwin, Pa.; at the commencement exercises of the Alle- 
ghany General Hospital; at the Knights Templar conclave 
held in Pittsburgh; with Lucy Marsh at Mansfield, Ohio, 
in Julian Edwards” “Mermaid,” etc. Six times this season 
Mr, Rhodes has sung in that delightful cycle of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, “The Morning of the Year.” 


Dr, Lulek for Concert 





Dr. Fery Lulek, the concert singer and vocal instructor 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has arranged to 
give a series of twenty-one vocal recitals next season, It 







was extremely difficult for Dr. Lulek to map out a series of 
appearances of this kind, owing to the very heavy demands 
upon his time for teaching at the Conservatory. However, 
the executive of that institution realized the strength of 
the desire on the part of many communities to hear Dr. 
Lulek’s art in concert, and, in consequence, such disposi- 
t1ons were made as will enable him to undertake very short 
journeys without interfering seriously with his large class 
in Cincinnati. Dr. Kunwald said recently of Dr. Lulek: 
“He is to be ranked with the greatest Lieder singers of 
today.” 





CINCINNATI 











Cincinnati Conservatory Enlarges Its Facilities 


During the season of 1916-57 Cincinnati sustained its 
reputation as a musical center of the first class. Over 
eighty performances in all were given. One-half of these 
were presented by the splendid Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the masterful baton of Dr. Kunwald. Fif- 
teen operas were produced by visiting organizations, one 
by the Conservatory of Music, and one by the College of 
Music. 

From a financial point of view, the San Carlo Opera 
Company proved to be the most successful of the road 
companies. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that Mr. 
Gallo’s forces not only presented well known operas in a 
highly satisfactory manner, but also gave them at popular 
prices, Of the concerts by visiting artists, those of John 
McCormack and Caruso (with the Cincinnati Orchestra) 
had the greatest attendance. 


Conservatory Additions 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is rounding out 
its fiftieth year with a series of daily concerts of a very 
high order. The graduation exercises will be held June 8, 
and following immediately upon the close of the regular 
school year comes the summer session, which this season 
offers features of exceptional interest, among which may 
be mentioned a series of lessons on practical pedagogy and 
round table discussions conducted by Walter Aiken, direc- 
tor of music in the Cincinnati public schools. ; 

The fact that the Conservatory acquired a beautiful piece 
of property adjoining its campus during the past week 
bas caused no little stir. The property in question, with its 
lovely plantings, shady lawns and spaciously built house of 
eighteen rooms, will provide the Conservatory with a much 
needed opportunity for expansion. 

This latest enterprise of the Conservatory recalls past 
stepping stones in the development of the institution. In 
1902 the Conservatory became the owner of the Shillito 
property, comprising three acres, surrounding a_ stately 
mansion, Elizabethan in architecture. To this a commo- 
dious building accommodating 125 students and a concert 
hall were immediately added. In 1910 the growth of the 
great musical institution had been such as to necessitate 
the building of the south wing, which, by virtue of its 
eighty spacious rooms, relieved the congestion for the time 
being. Impelled by the inability to accommodate the large 
number of out-of-town students desiring entrance last sea- 
son, Miss Baur now has decided to expand still further, 
to the gratification of the many admirers of the progressive 
institution, and will thus begin the fifty-first year with the 
annex as a provision for further conquests. 


War Time Music 


Cincinnatians will not lack ample opportunity to hear 
plenty of music next season, and there is no indication 
that there will be a decrease in the number of musical per- 
formances for 1917-18. The Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra has anounced its regular number of concerts. There 
will be the usual series of concerts by visiting artists and 
operas by road companies. 


Exit Theater Orchestras 


Cincinnati theaters may not have orchestras next season. 
In arranging their agreement with the members of the 
Musicians’ Protective Association the theater managers at- 
tempted to reduce the number of weeks of employment 
guaranteed, to which the musicians raised objections. Ne- 
gotiations are still on between the managers and the union. 


Notes 


Under the auspices of the Hamilton County W. C. T. U., 
two concerts were given at Emery Auditorium, May: 14 and 
15, by Eileen Castles, soprano; Fillipo Sevasta, harpist ; 
Lee Cronican, pianist. 

A number of matinee recitals on the great organ in 
Music Hall were given during the season by a very capa- 
ble organist who presented programs of unusual interest. 
Instead of publicity, the low price (ten cents) for admis- 
sion was resorted to, with the result that the audiences 
averaged under a hundred. 5. 
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Sulli Pupil’s Greek Songs Please 





An interesting and unique recital was that given in New 
York ‘on Thursday evening, May 17, by Constantino Pe- 
troulos, pupil of Giorgio M. Sulli. His program numbers 
included the aria “Celeste Aida” (Verdi), “O Paradiso” 
from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” an aria from Verdi's “Rig- 
oletto,” one from “Bohéme,” “Pagliacci” and “Gioconda.” 
His voice is a tenor of vibrant quality, extended range and 
rare beauty, and in the operatic numbers he displayed a 
genuine gift for the dramatic. [t was in his Greek songs, 
of which he sang a number, that he enjoyed the greatest 
success, however, for he sang them with the intimate knowl- 
edge of one who is singing his native songs. His audi- 
ence, made up in the main of those for whom this was the 
mother tongue, applauded with a will that left no doubt of 
its genuine enjoyment. 

He was assisted by Mrs. Sulli and by Joseph Dawes. 
With Mrs. Sulli, Mr, Petroulos sang the duet from “Bo- 
héme” and the “Miserere” from “I! Trovatore,” the two 
voices blending with excellent effect. Mrs, Sulli’s lyric so- 
prano is always to be depended upon, proving a factor in 















































ROSA RAISA, 
One of the leading members of the Chicago Opera Association, in 
the role of Francesca in “Francesca da Rimini.” Of her appearance 
in that role, the Chicago Evening American said: “Rosa Raisa was 
a lovely picture, her handsome gowns of medieval design setting 
off her expressive beauty with telling effect. Histrionically and 
vocally, this young singer grows with each performance. Her in- 
telligence carries her far beyond the usual limits of mere talent— 
and she has both in great measure. Her voice last night was rich 
and warm, untiringly clean and pure throughout her trying role. 
She acted with wonderful abandon and realism. The detail work of 
these two young artists at the end of the third act, when they gave 
way to their love, was a masterpiece of histrionism.” Of the same 
appearance, the Chicago Examiner said: “The audience selected Miss 
Raisa from the mass of the performers. She was called before the 
curtain a great number of times and the applause developed into more 
of an ovation for her than an approval of the newly heard work,” 
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Strube Pupil Graduates—Joseph Pache Conducts “The 
Children’s Crusade”—Recital for Red Cross 





Otto Ortmann, who has just finished a course in harmony 
and composition with Gustav Strube, gave a recital of 
original compositions last Friday night, at the Peabody 
Conservatory. Mr. Ortmann, who is the son of Elizabeth 
Ortmann, for many. years Baltimore's leading soprano, is 
very gifted musically, and presented a most interesting 
recital. He was represented by compositions for orehestra, 
for string quartet, for piano, for cello, and for the voice. 
Of partiuclar merit were the songs, six of which were very 
well sung by Elizabeth Duncan, and a “Capricietto” for 
piano, played by John Duke. 

Earlier in the week a diploma recital was given by 
Charles Devoe Leedy, pianist, who studies harmony and 
composition with Mr, Stube. 

Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” Given 

A very fine performance of FPierné’s “Children’s Crusade” 
was recently given at the Lyric, under the direction of 
Joseph Pache. The Oratorio Society, the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, and a chorus of 400 children, who were 
trained by Robert Leroy Haslup, combined for this occa- 
sion, with the Philadelphia Orchestra accompanying. The 
soloists were Mrs, Charles Morton and Mrs. Walter Bill- 
ingslea, sopranos; Theo. Karle, tenor, and Charles Bright, 
baritone. The children’s chorus sang remarkably well; all 
the choruses, in fact, were well sung, but the lack of tenors 
somewhat marred the adult choir. Mrs. Morton and Mrs. 
Billingslea were well chosen for their roles, as their voices 
are of such different types as to make excellent foils, each 
for the other. Charles Bright sang his legend of the star- 
fish pleasingly. Theo Karle quite lived up to the high 
standard which he has set in his former appearances here. 
Mr. Karle’s beautiful voice and his artistic manner of 
singing always insure him a warm welcome. The “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” has not been heard here before for some 
eight or nine years, at which time it was given at ie) oe 
under the direction of R. Leroy Haslup, with Mrs. Clitton 
Andrews and Jennie Gardner Stewart, sopranos. Frederick 
Weber, tenor, and B. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone, soloists. 


Recital for Red Cross 

A recent recitah of merit was that given by Esther 
Cutchin, pianist, and George Pickering, tenot, for the 
American Red Cross Fund. Miss Cutchin is a brilliant 
technician, and she made a decided impression in one of 
the Liszt rhapsodies, with which she closed her program. 
Mr. Pickering’s beautiful and expressive voice appeared 
to advantage in a group of English songs. One of the 
new reproducing pianos was also heard. D. L. F. 
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CONSTANTINO PETROULOS, 
Pupil of Giorgio M. Sulli. 


her popularity as a singer at musicales and recitals, her 
appearances being frequent. Mr. Dawes, who has been 
heard frequently during the season, is another pupil of 
Maestro Sulli. He sang the “Pagliacci” prologue dramat- 
ically, and in the duet from Verdi’s “Forza del destino” his 
splendid baritone blended with the tenor of Mr. Petroulos 
with fine effect. 

That accomplished musician, Maestro Sulli, was at the 
piano, his finished accompaniments adding not a little to 
the genuine artistic success of the evening’s program. 


Busy Season for Christine Langenhan Predicted 

Christine Langenhan, the Bohemian singer of songs, re- 
cently heard in recitals in New York and Boston, who 
won a triumph such as few new singers have known this 
year, will be very busy filling engagements for the coming 
season in the following States: New York, Pennsylvania, 


Connecticut, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ne- 
braska. 

Christine Langenhan, although of Bohemian descent, is 
an American citizen; and has an established reputation in 
Austria, Bohemia, Germany, France, Italy and Greece, as 
well as in America, as a musician of notable gifts. Her 
dramatic soprano voice, with a wealth of brilliant imagina- 
tive faculties, has taken her audiences by storm. Her pro- 
gram includes songs in English, German, French, Russian 
and Bohemian. 


Elsie Lovell Sings for New York Club 


On Thursday, May 17, a delightful recital was given 
before the Workers’ Amusement Club of New York by 
Elsie Lovell, contralto. Her all English program was 
very interesting and the impression made by her upon the 
large and appreciative audience deepened with each num- 
ber. Her clear diction and fine enunciation enabled her 
hearers to understand every syllable, and her splendid 
interpretation of the songs and sympathetic timbre of her 
voice brought to her audience the joy, the sorrow, the 
gayety or the despair of the individual numbers. There 
is no doubt that Miss Lovell gained many new admirers 
of her art, and her sole teacher, Mme. Soder-Hueck, may 


well be proud of her. 


Barrientos Sails for Opera Engagements 


Maria Barrientos, the coloratura soprand, after com- 
pleting her second season at the Metropolitan Opera Hous« 
and in concert, sailed for her South American operatic 
engagements on the steamship Saga, accompanied by her 
mother, her son, George, and his governess. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Southland Singers at New York Athletic Club— 
Annah Hess in Lakewood Play—Walter L. 
Bogert in Poughkeepsie—Grace Anderson’s 
Accompanying—Waldo E. Capron, Tenor 
and Teacher—Sembrich-Downing-Korb 
— Rizzo Orchestra — Baldwin in 
American Compositions 








The doors of the New York Athletic Club, Travers 

Island, Pelham Manor, New York, were opened for the 
first time to an artistic choral concert, given by the South- 
land Singers, May 15, under the auspices of Adrian G. 
Hegeman, Emma A. Dambmann, president, and Philip 
James, conductor. A very enjoyable concert was given by 
the choral members, assisted by Angelina Cappellano, so- 
prano; Emma A. Dambmann, contralto; André Polah, the 
Belgian violinist, who capitivated the audience, playing 
rondino (Vieuxtemps) and “Ave Maria” (Schubert-Wil- 
helmj), and was compelled to play two additional selections, 
Daisy W alter sang the incidental ote | in “The Nile” (Le- 
roux) with much feeling. Mrs. A. Chamberlain was 
heard to fine advantage in the a solo in a work by 
Johnson, her voice being very sympathetic. 

Each choral number was rendered with skill and artistic 
finish, under Philip James’ baton, and Mme. Dambmann 
was very proud of the work accomplished. Miss Cap- 
pellano was in exceptionally fine voice, having a dramatic 
soprano, which she uses with unde rstanding and excellent 
breath control, combined with natural dramatic ability and 
good style. A large bouquet of sweet peas and carnations 
was present her after the singing of the aria from 
“Madame fly.” “Un bel di.” 

The pres Mime. Dambmann, has a rarely beautiful 
contralto vo. ud another laurel is added to her many 
wreaths, for she :’as an inspiration with her soulful and 
sympathetic voice. It is a treat to hear perfect enuncia- 
tion, and this Mme. Dambmann, as well as her pupils, seem 
to have. George Schackley presided at the organ. 

Following the program a supper was provided by the 
club, C. H. Pond being in charge. It was much appre- 
ciated by all who participated. Autobusses were provided 
for all the active members, and a concert stage was erected 
expressly for this concert. The Southland Singers’ pro- 
grams (yellow and black) were again in evidence. Dancing 
followed, and was enjoyed until 2 a, m. Last but not least, 
a speech was made by Angelina Cappellano in behalf of the 
active members and officers in presenting a gavel to Mme. 
Dambmann. 

Bernice Maudsley never played the piano parts better. 
Mme. Dambmann brought Mr. James and Miss Maudsley 
to the front of the stage and expressed her gratitude for 
their efforts in behalf of the Southland Singers. For- 
tunately, the weather was perfect and brought out close to 
1,000 persons. 


Annah Hess Participates in Lakewood Play 


Annah Hess, who is a pupil of Elizabeth K, Patterson, 
took part in the play “Prunella,” presented by the Dra- 
matic Club of the Walker School, Lakewood, N. J., a fort- 
night ago. Miss Hess has a beautiful voice and sang two 
songs with success. Lisbeth Hoffmann, head of the in- 
strumental department of the school, says: “Miss Hess’ 
voice production is a credit to her teacher. I hope we will 
hear her again next year.” A local paper said of Miss 
Hess that “she had a most lovely voice for the love songs 
which she sang.” The same notice says that “Elfrida Mar- 
tin as Pierot played the part with rare skill. The talent 
she displayed was quite unusual.” Miss Martin is the 
daughter of Mrs. Riccardo Martin, and the niece of Wil- 
fried Klamroth. 


Walter L. Bogert in Poughkeepsie 


Walter L. Bogert, ex-president of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, was guest of honor and gave 
the musical program, on the subject “Folksongs,” at the 
sixth annual dinner of the Dutchess County Association of 
Musicians, Kohlanaris. Inn, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 10. 
The president, Frank Wright, gave a talk, subject, “Mov- 
ing Forward,” and the musical program followed. Mr. 
Bogert talked in his interesting and inimitable manner, full 
of humor and charm, on Irish, Greek, Little Russian, 
French and Scotch folksongs. One who was there reports 
a large gathering and an enjoyable time. 


Grace Anderson’s Accompanying 


Grace Anderson, on her cards, describes herself as “Ac- 
companist and coach. Pupil of the late William Mason. 
Originator of the ‘accompanist recital.’ Telephone num- 
ber, Circle 5573, 205 West Fifty-sixth street.” Mrs. Ander- 
son has a large following among professionals and ama- 
teurs. Some of the best known of the former are George 
Sweet, Leontine de Ahna, George Fergusson, Lillia Snell- 
ing, Ludwig Hess, Victor Kiizdé, May Peterson, Gerald 
Maas and Florence Mulford. 


Waldo E. Capron, Tenor and Teacher 


Waldo E. Capron is a lyric-dramatic tenor who gives 
vocal instruction and has sung much in churches, concerts, 
oratorios and recitals. His letterheads contain the fol- 
lowing: “There is no truer truth obtainable by man than 
comes of music. Robert Browning, London, 1812-Venice, 
1889." He recently sang very satisfactorily as substitute 
tenor at the Central Baptist Church. 


Sembrich-Downing-Korb 


George H. Downing, of Newark, the only teacher of 
May Korb, announces that Mme. Sembrich has accepted 
this young girl as a pupil, to begin in the fall. 


Rizzo Orchestra 


Vincent Rizzo, violinist, leader of the Strand Roof Gar- 
den Orchestra, conducts a very capable band of musicians. 


He plays such solos as Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” very 
well indeed, and their dance music is unusually rhythmical. 
Baldwin in American Compositions 

Some of the American composers represented by com- 
positions on the program of Samuel A. Baldwin at City 
College include the names of Edward F. Johnston, Ralph 
Kinder, Will C. Macfarlane, Arthur Foote and Carl R. 
Diton. The concluding recital will occur Wednesday af- 
ternoon, May 23, 4 o’clock, 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Samoiloff Pupils’ Concert, May 26 


Pupils of the Russian baritone, Lazar S. Samoiloff, who 
has taught singing in his studio, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
for ten years, will give a recital in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, Saturday evening, May 26. A number of his pro- 
fessional pupils who are at present in New York, returned 
from concert and operatic engagements, will participate. 
Vivien Holt has just returned from a concert tour, and 
is re-engaged by the Chautauqua management for five 
months. Jean Barondess is back from a five months’ 
operatic engagement with the Silingardi Opera Company. 
She sang Desdemona i in “Otello,” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” and 
in “Aida,” “Faust,” and other operas, in Porto Rico and 
elsewhere. An interesting program will be arranged by 
a stro Samoiloft for this event, tickets for which may 
be had at the Samoiloff studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Orchestral Society’s Second “Pop” Concert 


The second “Pop” symphony concert of the Orchestral 
Society of New York, Max Jacobs, director, will be given 
on Sunday evening, May 27, at the Standard Theater, 
Broadway and Ninetieth street, assisted by Phyllis la Fond, 
soprano, and Nicholas Garagusi, violinist. ‘“Sakuntala,” 
overture, by Goldmark, will open the program and will 
ee foliowed , Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony. Mr. 

Garagusi will play Wieniawski’s D minor violin concerto, 
und the remainder of the program will include two sketches 
ior orchestra (Walter Kramer), an aria from “Tosca” 
(Puccini), “Carmen” suite, No. 2, a group of soprano 
songs, and Chabrier’s “Espana.” 


Becker Piano School Concert, May 31 


Thursday, May 31, at 3 o'clock, pupils studying = the 
American Progressive Piano School, Gustav L. Becker, 
director, will unite in a musical matinee, at Chickering Hall, 
Lord & Taylor's. Lena Conkling, soprano, will assist, and 
some features of the program are a Bach concerto for two 
pianos, and works by Brahms, Arensky, etc. 


Laura Littlefield in East Cleveland, Ohio 





Laura Littlefield, the popular Boston soprano, was soloist 
on May 10, at the final concert of the Mozart Club of East 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio. Carl A. Redde directed the performance, 
and the club was assisted by J. Lucas and Mabel Farrar 
Steffen, violinists, with Jessie V, Burchard at the piano. 
Mme. Littlefield sang the “Tosca” aria, “Non la Sospiri,” 
and two groups of songs, as follows: “Il Partit au 
Printemps,” Massenet; “Chansonette,” Thomas; “Gitone 
Gialle,” Brogi; “Parla,” Arditi; “Sky-Lark, Pretty Rover,” 
Handel; “The Nightingale,” Delius: “Love Has Wings,” 
Rogers; “One Goiden Day,” Foster. 

Cleveland Topics commented on Mme. 
as follows: 

The Mozart Choir is to be congratulated upon the selection of 
its soloist, Laura Littlefield, of Boston, for she proved to be one 
of the best sopranos heard in Cleveland this year. She possesses 
a voice of beautiful timbre, of unusual perfection of breath con- 
trol, remarkable clearness of diction, = and ease of delivery. 
Tosca’s aria, “Non la Sospiri,” was both graceful and charming. 
Massenct’s “f1 Partit au Printemps, ” from the opera “Griselidis,” 
had a haunting pus Thomas’ “Chansonette’ was light and 
sparkling. Mme. Littlefield should be heard again in Cleveland. 


The Plain Dealer was equally enthusiastic: 

The soloist was Laura Littlefield, who was heard locally for the 
first time. She made an excellent impression, and was warmly 
applauded. Her voice is clear, telling and flexible, and she controls 
it with much ease. Puccini’s “Non la Sospiri,” from “La Tosca,” 

was Mme. Littleficld’s opening selection, a genuine relief from 
the tiresome arias with which singers so often begin their list of 
songs. Very much to the liking of the audience were Thomas’ 
“Chansonette” and Arditi’s waltz song, “Parla.” Extremely attrac- 
tive, too, was a little Italian song, “Gitone Gialla,” by Brogi, a 
r quite k n to us. 


Littlefield’s work 
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AWAKENING OR AWAKE? 
The Musical Doings of Oakland, Cal. 





BY ELIZABETH A. TAYLOR 











A number of articles recently have appeared in the press 
drawing attention to Oakland, Cal., as having come to a 
period of “musical awakening.” Many other more or less 
poetical allusions to the rubbing-of-her-eyes state have 
been quoted, but where is the writer who has had the 
courage to affirm that Oakland is now wide awake? Awake 
to her musical advantages, to the fact that she is a great 
radiating center for the training of musicians and singers? 

That Oakland has a rapidly increasing population of over 
206,000 people, with wealth, talented students, first class 
teachers, and a desire for the best in music, no one now 
can gainsay, and the problem of handling great crowds 
has been‘solved since the erection of the municipal audi- 
torium and opera house, which is one of the finest settings 
to be found anywhere for great musical, festival and op- 
eratic performances. 


Public School Music 


The intense interest in the study and expression of music, 
especially along instrumental lines, which is being fostered 
by the public schools, under the direction of Glenn H. 
Woods, has placed Oakland foremost of any city in the 
United States. Every step in the child’s musical education 
is given in detail, from the kindergarten stage to the com- 
munity orchestra, which is an organization of advanced 
players conducted by Herman Trutner. In the forty school 
buildings of the department there are twenty-seven orches- 
tras and nineteen bands, seven of these official organiza- 
tions authorizing public concerts. These are: the elemen- 
tary band, the elementary orchestra, the elementary chorus, 
the combined high schools band, the combined high schools 
orchestra, the combined high schools chorus and the com- 
munity orchestra. 


Orchestral Series 


Early in the season Paul Steindorff gave a series of Sun- 
day afternoon “pop” concerts in the Municipal Auditorium, 
of much interest and variety. 
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The Municipal Band concerts on Sunday afternoons 
through the summer attract thousands of people, and the 
conductor, Paul Steindorff, always maintains excellent 
programs. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association supports an 
orchestra of about twenty-five members, conductor, George 
T. Matthews, and since its inception in 1915 has done very 
good work both in the association and outside. This or- 
chestra is the nucleus from which it is hoped to form a 
ladies’ symphony orchestra next season. 


Music in the Churches 


Of the churches in Oakland many make a special fea- 
ture of their music, not only engaging efficient quartets but 
in several cases maintaining large chorus choirs in addi- 
tion. The First Congregational Church, with its quartet 
and vested choir of sixty, under the direction of Eugene 
Blanchard, besides numerous anthems, gives on an aver- 
age five cantatas during the year, augmenting its voices to 
about a hundred for the annual rendition of Brahms’ 
“Requiem” on Palm Sunday afternoon. This choir has 
the reputation for having “maintained the largest mem- 
bership and the highest ideals for the longest time among 
all choirs on the Pacific Coast.” 

The Plymouth Church, besides soloists, has a vested 
choir of about thirty-five voices, under the direction of 
Alexander Stewart, who through the season is giving 
musical programs of much interest on Sunday evenings, 
devoted to a chronological study of the great church music 
composers, from Palestrina to the present day. On May 
20 the music was by American composers, and at the 
last service the work of composers resident in California 
will be sung. Mr. Stewart gives brief discourses upon the 
composers and their work, showing their place in the his- 
tory of church music. 

f choral societies, the largest and best known is the 
“Alameda County Chorus,” with a membership of about 
300. This well trained organization, under the direction 
of Alexander Stewart, gives frequent concerts during the 
season, very popular among them being the “Old Home 
Songs” concerts, The splendid rendition of the “Messiah” 
last New Year's eve, under Mr. Stewart's direction, drew 
a crowd of 7,000 persons to the Auditorium. Mr. Stein- 
dorff’s orchestra of sixty gave a program in addition to 
playing for the singers, after which a watch night service 
was held, and the ringing at midnight of the oldest bell in 
Christendom brought the year to a dramatic and thrilling 
close. 


Activity of the Clubs 


There are numerous other clubs and societies devoted to 
choral work, the Germans and Scandinavians always main- 
taining a high musical standard. The Hughes Club, a 
woman’s choral society, D. P. Hughes, director, was or- 
ganized in 1897. The Cecilia Choral Club, also for women’s 
voices, director, Percy A. R. Dow, does noteworthy unac- 
companied singing. The principal club for male singers is 
the Orpheus Chorus Club, director, Edwin D. Crandall. 
Two others for women are the Eurydice Club, E. D. Cran- 
dall, director, and the Wednesday Morning Choral Club, 
directed by Paul Steindorff. 


Other Musical Events 


Oakland had the pleasure of hearing the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra of ninety players, under the magnetic 
baton of Emil Oberhoffer, in February, when two programs 
were given on the roth, with Cornelius van Vliet as soloist 
in the evening. 

The music section of the Oakland Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, president, Zannette Potter, is the chief organization 
for promoting high class concert attractions. Miss Potter, 
the originator of this movement of artists’ concerts, with 
indefatigable energy and capable handling, has surely 
proved to the most skeptical that Oakland is awake and 
likely to remain awake while world famed artists fill her 
beautiful and acoustically perfect municipal opera house. 
Last season, in the initial series of three concerts, there 
appeared in turn Mme. Gadski, Maud Powell and the 
Kneisel Quartet, 

Highly encouraged by the success of this series, the asso- 
ciation decided to maintain the concerts throughout the 
present season and increased the number of concerts to 
five, when the following artists appeared to full houses: 
Mischa Elman, Percy Grainger, Julia Culp, the Flonzaley 
Quartet and Louis Graveure.. The permanent establish- 
ment of a regular annual series of these concerts is now 
promised, and practically all seats are sold for next season. 

Aside from the Artists’ Concerts, the association spon- 
sored three concerts by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz, when three 
splendid programs were given, and as a climax of achieve- 
ment also arranged for the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra to give two concerts on Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing, April 21. In the afternoon Walter Damrosch gave 
one of his famous young people’s programs, with a talk on 
the instruments of the modern orchestra. In the evening 
Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian virtuoso violinist, played the 
Paganini concerto. 

It is impossible to mention in an article of this length 
the many theatrical stars and vaudeville celebrities that 
have visited the city during the past season; but the writer 
hopes by this time to have shown that Oakland has in reality 
become a mainspring of things musical and is fully awake 
to the fact. 


Siegel to Summer on the Mediterranean 





Louis Siegel, the popular American violinist, now under 
the Winton & Livingston, Inc., management, had no fear 
of U-boats or other war conditions, but sailed May 15 on 
the steamship Montserrat, of the Compania Transatlantica 
Line, with his friend, Pablo Casals. Mr. Siegel is to be 
entertained at Vardrell, a little town in the province of 
Taragona, on the Mediterranean Sea, the home of Mr. 
Casals and his mother. Here the two artists expect not 
only to have recreation, but also to work hard preparing 
programs for next season’s tour in this country and to fill 
engagements in Spain. 





CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Paul Ambrose 





In a Rose Garden Kirstine A. Madsen, New York 
Pe @ OU AIOE os veccncances cesses Olive Whalian, Los Angeles 
We BREE. CU PUNE 8% whcos ck ce ibeccanscds Oliver S. Heck, Pittsburgh 


Florence Newell Barbour 
Awake, It Is the Day!..Mrs. D. M. F. Leavenworth, Fredonia, N. Y 


Floy Little Bartlett 


I Shall Not Live in Vain............ Elizabeth De Graw, New York 
Sing Songs of Gladness...... Bertrude Hubbard, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Miss Mariar.. -seeeee. Sara’ Senigo, Cranberry, N. ] 
Miss Mariar......... .Marie Bren Kaus, Denver 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine. Bertrude Hubbard, Asbury Park, N., J. 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine............. Frances Titus, Brooklyn 


Marion Bauer 


Orientale..... ésin'e eDbkS Cvaeauded shechunes Emma Roberts, Toronto 
CE Cer akdatnetavectccacsscessantes Marcella Craft, Chicago 
CS ea. Uta c eve enwl hac ae eee Regina Vicarino, London, Ont. 
By the Indus. . =a ..Elsa Alves, New York 

.. Luther Mott, New York 


The Minstrel of Romance....... 
Only of Thee and Me.. 7 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
John McCormack, Boston 


Jeanne Jomelli, Vancouver, B. ( 
Jeanne Jomelli, Victoria, B. C 


ee Craig Campbell, New York 


The Year’s at the Spring........ 
The Year's at the Spring........ 
Ah, Love, But a Day! ; 


Gena Branscombe 
.- Ashley Ropps, New York 


‘ me neo arle, Tacoma 
..Marie Morrisey, Pittsburgh 
I Bring You Heartsease. . ; Margaret Keyes, New York 
| PUREE ETE Te oes .Penelope Davies, Paterson, N. J. 
Laughter Wears a Lilied Gown (duet), 

Martha Hadley and Andrea Sarto, New York 


G. W. Chadwick 


Nocturne (Up to Her Chamber Window) .John McCormack. Brooklyn 
Year Love, When in Thine Arms...John McCormack, Minneapolis 


The Morning Wind... 
The Morning Wind 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming 


Nt Ee rere re J. Gertrude Tingley, Boston 
Ralph Cox 

April-tide. .... Percy Hemus, Topeka 

April-tide..... ..++++Harold Land, New York 

eee ..Leon Rice, Lawrence, Masa. 


..Catherine Bryce, New York 
.. Ashley Ropps, New York 
..Bruce Christie, New York 


Mabel W. Daniels 


.. Charlotte Williams Hills, Boston 
...G. Robert Lunger, Boston 
Charlotte Williams Hills, Boston 
James Burroughs, Los Angeles 


The Vender of Dreams 
Down in Derry.... 
A Song’s Echo.. 


Daybreak atea 
Villa of Dreams. . : 
The Fields o’ Ballyclare.. 

Song of the Persian Captive 


The Lady of Dreams.... ‘Charlotte Williams Hills, Boston 
Starlight..... : Charlotte Williams Hills, Boston 
Arthur Foote 


-Charlotte Williams Hills, Boston 
Carrie Bridewel!, Birmingham, Ala. 

‘ Earle Tuckerman, New York 
eee ..Earle Tuckerman, New York 
Helen Colburn Heath, San Francisco 
Walter Allen Stults, Chicago 


Lilac Time... is 
Once at the Angelus 
Once at the Angelus 
Ashes of Roses..... 
There Sits a Bird.. 
Persian Song, from the Rubdiyat 


W. Franke-Harling 


Sometimes Earle Tuckerman, New York 
Longing ... .Earle Tuckerman, New York 
To a Little Child Earle Tuckerman, New York 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
The Sea. Charles Edwin Lutton, Chicago 
The Sea sve F Myrtle Stitt, New York 
The Eagle...... ’ Eleanore Cochran, New York 
My Little Woman Charles Edwin Lutton, Chicago 
Two Roses. . o% Almira Lathrop, Los Angeles 


Georg Henschel 


I Once Had a Sweet Little Doll 
Cc 


aroline Hudson New York 


Alexander, 


Margaret Hoberg 
Gertrude Karl, New York 


Charles Edwin Lutton, Chicago 


Irish Weather 


The Chant of the Stars 


Bruno Huhn 


How Many Thousand Years Ago Merle Alcock, Newark, N. J 
Invictus. soewe Percy Hemus, Topeka 
pe Heinrich Meyn, Hartford 
Invictus..... Earle Tuckerman, New York 
Invictus..... Vivian Gosnell, New York 


Invictus. James Goddard, Chicago 


Frank La Forge 


Longing Rosalie Wirthlin, New York 
Longing ean Cooper, New York 
Longing. . Mme. De Lima, New York 


Frank Lynes 
.Earle Tuckerman, New York 


Sweetheart 


A Confession (From Album of Nine Songs, op. 19), 
George Dostal, Brooklyn 
Good-bye Summer Mme. Hollinshead-Hubbell, Seattle 
Harold Vincent Mulligan 
An Invitation .Caroline Hudson-Alexander, New York 
An Invitation aun Mabel Preston Hall, Chicago 
An Invitation. . ...++Ethel M. Porter, Somerville, Mass 
Beatrice Caroline Hudson-Alexander, New York 
Francesco Di Nogero 
My Love Is a Muleteer.. Julia Claussen—En Tour 
My Love Is a Muleteer..... Sophie Breslau—En Tour 
My Love Is a Muleteer, : 
Christine Langenhan, Boston, Mass., and Lebanon, N. Y 
My Love Is a Muleteer....... Elizabeth Wood, New Orleans 
My Love Is a Muleteer... Margarete Matzenauer—En Tour 


Andres de Segurola, New York 
Marie Kaiser, Chicago 
Fernanda Pratt, New York 
Anna Fitziu, Havana, Cuba 


Love Is a Muleteer. 
I Love Is a Muleteer.. 
Sevilla Love Song. 
Sevilla Love Song 


My 


< 


Anice Terhune 


The Snow White Gull.. George F. Reimherr, New York 
(Advertisement) 
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INNOVATION AT THE BOSTON SYMPHONY “POPS” 


Soloists Engaged for the First Time—Mme. Szumowska to Give Polish Relief 


Concert—Longy School Holds First Graduation Exercises—Lowell Choral 
Society Performs “Aida”—Pupils’ Recital at Fox-Buonamici School— 
Ethel Frank Scores in Providence—California Girl Wins Prize 
Piano—Barrows’ Pupil in Maine Concert—Joint Recital by 
Claramond Thompson and Helene Tardivel 


Rita Fornia, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, had the distinction of being the first soloist to 
Orchestra at any regular 


assist the soston Symphony 

eries of its annual popular concerts at Symphony Hall. 
That the innovation was thoroughly successful was indi- 
cated by the increased attendance throughout the week 
and the enthusiasm with which Mme. Fornia’s numbers 
were received, On each program, she was heard in an 
aria and a group of songs with piano accompaniment. 


For its part, the orchestra, under the capable direction 
of Mr. Maquarre, played with its usual excellence and 
spirit. The programs were of the established type for 
these concerts, presenting a wide variety of both popular 
and serious musi The week brought forth several of 
the members of the orchestra in solo numbers, Mr. Cella, 


the harpist; Mr. Hoftmann, violinist, and Mr de Mailly, 
flutist. These virtuosos, by their fine work, added to the 
ittractiveness of the entertainment on the several eve- 
nings they appeared 

Chere is no assisting artist at the concerts this present 
week. but it has been announced that Ethel Leginska, the 


will fill her deferred engagement during the week 


al 


pianist 
beginning Monday, May 


Mme. Szumowska Arranging Polish Relief Concert 


Antoinette Szumowska, the eminent Polish pianist, is 
arranging a novel entertainment for the relief of her 
destitute countrymen, which has been announced for the 
evening of May 25 at Jordan Hall. The play, “The Spirit 
of Poland,” which was so successfully presented about a 
month ago, will be repeated by a cast of young amateurs. 
Following this, there will be a varied program of Polish 
including the national anthem, played by the Josef 
choir of thirty A feature of the 

will be the appearance of Paderewski in 
It is anticipated that there will be a 


music 
\damowski 

entertainment 
the role of orator 
capacity audience. 


First Graduation Exercises of the Longy School 


The Longy School, Georges Longy, director, held its 
first graduation exercises on Sunday afternoon, May 6, 
at the Hotel Tuileries. The attendance filled every avail- 
able space in the auditorium and overflowed into the 
adjacent hall. 

The exercises began with an interesting program pre- 
sented by members of the faculty of the school and sev- 
cral assisting artists. The numbers were as _ follows: 
rio, “En Re Majeur,” for oboe, cello and piano, Haydn; 
songs, “Berceuse d’'Armorique,” Poldowski, and “Aubade,” 
Vidal, sung by Phyllis Robbins; trio, for two flutes and 
harp, Berlioz; songs, “Il Neige,” Bemberg, “Les Larmes,” 
Massenet, and “Habanera,” Bizet, sung by Claudine Leve; 
“Havanaise” for violin, Saint-Saens; prelude in C minor, 
Rachmaninoff, “Soir dans les Pins,” Gabriel-Dupont, and 
danse, Debussy; songs, “Venus, Etoile du Soir,” Busser, 
‘O, Calme ces Cieux,” Joncieres, and “Fleurs de France,” 


cellos 





















Patriotic Songs of America 


Three Editions: Mixed voices, men’s voices 
and women’s voices 
Each, 20 cents postpaid. — 
$10.00 per hundred not prepaid. 
Note: Mixed voices, pocket edition, 10 cents 
postpaid, $7.50 per hundred not prepaid. 


DITSON COMMUNITY CHORUS 
COLLECTION 


Book I 
Each, 20 cents postpaid. 
$10.00 per hundred not prepaid. 
SPECIAL NOTICE ! 
The “Star Spangled Banner” and “The Mar- 
seillaise”’ in octavo form will be distributed 
free to all comers! 
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131 NEWBURY STREET . 


Widor,*sung by Mary Fay. The members of the faculty 
participating were Georges Longy, oboe; Renee Longy, 
piano; Eduard Tak, violinist; M. Belinski, cellist; Charles 
de Mailly, flutist, and Theodore Cella, harpist. 

Following the program, Mr. Longy made a brief ad- 
dress, referring to the establishment and purposes of the 
school. He then presented diplomas to Ida W. Bower, 
Eleanor Cotton, Ruth Collingbourne, Eleanor Shaw, Edith 
Jewell and Gertrude Marshall. Medals for highest honors 
in solfeggio were awarded to Edith Jewell and Gertrude 
Marshall, 

Mr. Longy and his daughter sail for France this week, 
where they expect to join Mrs. Longy, who has resided 
for the past year on the Longy estates in Somme, France. 

The Longy School will reopen the latter part of Sep- 
tember, beginning then the third season of its activities. 


Lowell Choral Society Performs Verdi's “Aida” 


The Lowell Choral Society, Eusebius G. Hood, con- 
ductor, performed Verdi’s opera, “Aida,” at its final con- 
cert of the season, May 8, at Keith’s Theater, Lowell. The 
soloists were Grace Bonner Williams, soprano; Alma 
Beck contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Bernard Fergu- 
son, baritone, and William Gustafson, bass. The accom- 
paniment was supplied by the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
with Wilfred Kershaw at the piano. The attendance, filling 
every part of the theater, was the largest in the history of 
the society. 

The Lowell Sentinel reported the performance, in part, 
as follows: 

The title role was sung by Mrs. Williams with fine skill. Her 
voice, never cumbersome or lazy, was particularly smooth and 
clear, both in her solo numbers and duets with Mr. Murphy and 
Mr, Ferguson. . «Miss Beck’s singing in the role of Amneris 
was dramatic and decidedly true to the character of the part. 
- «+ Mr. Murphy, as Rhadames, possessed all the necessary 
qualifications of voice and temperament to carry the role of the 
hero soldier and lover. . . . The rather difficult role of 
Amonasro was in the capable hands of Mr. Ferguson, who showed 
a voice of good quality and sufficient power. . Mr. Gustaf- 
son doubled as the King and Ramphis, and proved to be a basso of 
pleasing voice. 

Mr. Gustafson is a pupil of Willard Flint, the eminent 
Boston basso and vocal teacher. 


Pupils’ Recital at Fox-Buonamici School 


Pupils of the Fox-Buonamici School of Pianoforte Play- 
ing gave a recital on the afternoon of May 11 at Wesleyan 
Hall, on Boyleston street. The program and the pupils 
participating were as follows: “Pantalon,” Bach, played 
by Caroline Lawrence; Hungarian dance, Reinhold, and 
“A Curious Story,” Heller, by Betty Thomas; “Ihrlichter,” 
Jensen, by Willard Doell; romance, Sibelius, by Miss 
Briggs; novelozza, Godard, by Miss Parsons; “In der 
Nacht,” Schumann, by Miss Liecty; fantaisie-impromptu, 
Chopin, Miss Weeks; “Hark! Hark! the Lark,” Schubert- 
Liszt, Miss Holton; minuet, Moszkowski, Miss Rodden; 
sonata, op. 27, No. 2 (two movements), Mr. Hunt; “Liebes- 
traum,” No. 3, Liszt, and ballade, F major, Chopin, Mr. 
Greenwood. A large and appreciative audience was 
present. 


Miss Frank in Providence and a Pupil in Manchester 


On the evening of May 4, Ethel Frank, one of Boston’s 
most prominent sopranos, was soloist at the final concert 
of the University Glee Club, John B. Archer, director, at 
Providence, R. I. The Providence Journal referred to 
Miss Frank’s work as follows: 

The practice of engaging soloists of conspicuous ability was again 
manifested in the appearance of Ethel Frank, who won her 
audience by her natural vocal gifts and artistic interpretations. 
. .  . Miss Frank's offerings were the coloratura “Shadow 
Darce” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” and twe song groups. Her 
singing, which displayed a fine voice. admirable vocal control and 
finished style, stirred the audience to the heartiest expressions of 
approval. The club’s enthusiastic endorsement of her singing caused 
her to face them and give a few songs for theis special benefit, 
After her last group, she sang Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Chant Indoue 
with rare interpretative skill. 

A pupil of Miss Frank, Frida Stjerna, appeared at a 
concert on May 8 at Institute Hall, Manchester, N. | 
The Union, of that city, says that “the soloist was Miss 
Frida Stjerna, mezzo-soprano, whose contributions were 

. . . . ° ” 
received with admiration and enthusiasm. 


California Girl Wins Prize Piano 


Martha Baird, of Los Angeles, Cal, won the eighth 
competition for the prize piano offered by the Mason & 
Hamlin Company to graduates of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. The contest was held at Jordan’s 
Hall on the afternoon of May 16, and there were five 
participants. A large audience was present. 

Each contestant played the following prescribed selec- 
tions: Sonata in A major, No, 17, Scarlatti; sonata in F 
minor, op. 57, Beethoven (first movement) ; impromptu in 
F sharp major, op. 37, Chopin. The judges were Dr. Karl 
Muck. Carl Friedberg and Charles Martin Loeffler. Wal- 
lace Goodrich, dean of the faculty, announced the decision. 

Miss Baird, the winner, has attended the conservatory 
for two years and will graduate this coming June. She is 
a pupil of George Proctor. 


Barrows’ Pupil Successful in Lewiston Concert 


Ada Holding-Miller, a pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows 
and a prominent coloratura soprano of Providence, R. L., 
was soloist recently at the fifth annual Orpheon concert, 





Alphonse Cote, director, at Lewiston, Me. Mrs. Miller 
was originally a Lewiston girl, and the audience included 
a host of admirers and friends, who welcomed her with 
enthusiasm. g 

The Lewiston Daily Sun commented upon her work as 
follows: 

Ada Holding-Miller delighted her friends by the beauty of her 
tones and her charm of manner. Mrs. Miller has nm a favorite 
here for many years, and the study she has made of oratorio and 
other forms of m expression has it out new beauties 
in her voice. The aria from “Joan d’Arc” was well received, but 
perhaps the best work she did was in the second group of songs, 
especially “When I Was Seventeen.” She received warm applause, 
and at her second appearance was obliged to give two encores, 


“The Rose Maiden” Performed in Brockton 


The Brockton Philharmonic Orchestra, with a chorus of 
270 voices, George Sawyer Dunham, conducting, performed 
Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” recently at a Goncert 
in Brockton. The soloists were Lida Littlefeld, soprano ; 
Ellen Nelson, contralto; Henry Moeller, tenor, and G. 
Roberts Lunger, bass. Mabelle Hopkins was the pianist. 
A large audience voted the concert a thorough success, and 
Mr. Dunham is to be congratulated upon the excellence 
of the choral singing, as well as for his good taste in the 
matter of soloists. Mrs. Littlefield and Mr. Lunger are 
both capable and pleasing singers. Mr. Moeller, a rising 
tenor, is a pupil of the eminent basso and vocal teacher, 
Willard Flint. 


Claramond Thompson and Helene Tardivel Heard 
Jointly 


Claramond Thompson, contralto, and Helen Tardivel, 
pianist, gave an interesting and creditable joint perform- 
atice on the evening of May to at Recital Hall, which was 
attended by an appreciative audience of good size. Miss 
Thompson possesses a smooth, rich contralto voice, which 
she uses intelligently and with marked interpretative abil- 
ity. Her selections included “Lieti Signor,” from “ The 
Huguenots ;” “Il Est Doux,” from “Herodiade,” and: sev- 
eral groups of songs in Italian, French and English. Miss 
Tardivel is prominent among the younger pianists. She is 
very musical, and her playing is notable for fine technic 
and a clear, agreeable tone. She was especially successful 
in Schubert’s impromptu and a group by Debussy, which 
she interpreted with considerable mastery of color variety. 
Both of the young artists were recalled repeatedly and 
added a number of extra pieces. V. H. SrrickLanp, 


A Boston matron, who is an admirer of Louis Graveure, 
has told this story of herself and one of his talking ma- 
chine records. fter hearing Mr. Graveure sing the 
“Prologue,” she immediately bought the record. As it so 
happened the first evening that she listened to it, she was 
alone in her apartment. After the record started it was 
so human, so real to her that she could positively see Mr. 
Graveure singing. Presently it became so weird that she 
could no longer remain near the machine, it seemed as 
if he must jump right out of the box; the more she 
watched the caschine the more human the record became. 
Finally she left the room and went to the extreme end of 
her apartment and waited until it was finished. 


Max Pilzer Plays to 5,000 





Max Pilzer, whose entrance into the concert field was 
announced recently, appeared as soloist at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York, on Sunday evening, May 13, 
before an audience of 5,000. His masterly interpreta- 
tions called forth the enthusiastic praise of all who 
heard him, so that he was recalled again and again to 
acknowledge the plaudits. 


Concert Agent Russell at the Front 





The well known London concert agent, T. Arthur 
Russell, has received a commission in the Royal Flying 
Corps. Mr. Russell’s Sackville street agency still is 
doing business at the old address. According to the 
London Referee, Mr. Russell says his new life is strenu- 
ous and that he “rises with the lark.” The Referee 
adds: “May he fly equally high and successfully.” 
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Thirty odd years ago, or so, I wanted to be a pian- 
ist, but I never succeeded in becoming one. Why? It 
is easy to say that I lacked talent, or that I had the 
wrong kind of hand, or that I was badly taught. Every 
one who fails can find some kind of an excuse for his 
failure. I am not trying to find an excuse for myself, 
but a reason, in order that some one of my readers, if 
not more, may be helped at the beginning, where help 
is needed most. I do not believe that my failure was 
due to deficiency of musical intelligence, for I think 
I am at least up to the average in that respect. I failed 
where most fail, namely in technical facility. No doubt 
some of my readers will say that tcehnic is common 
enough, and that it is musical charm that is lacking in 
so many players. I agree with my critics in the state- 
ment that musical charm is lacking in a great many 
players who seem to possess unlimited technic, but I 
still persist in believing that the absence of musical 
charm is caused by the anxiety, or at least the mental 
concentration, necessary to play the notes correctly. 
When the pianist steps upon the concert platform and 
makes his way to the piano his mind is on the audi- 
ence. He walks, according to habit, with a slouch, or 
a strut, or a tripping gait, but never with anxiety about 
his steps, such as a child has when he first puts his 
feet on the floor and begins to find his balance. When 
the pianist sits down to the piano and begins the sonata 
his fingers ought to find their way through the music 
as unconsciously as his feet found their way across the 
platform. He will move them up and down according 
to habit and produce a corresponding tone. But back 
of all these peculiarities of movement should be the 
same freedom of finger in playing as there is freedom 
of foot in walking and running. _A man who is ever 
so slightly under the influence of alcohol shows it in 
his walk. Something sways the balance and disturbs 
the unconscious freedom. The walker who has to think 
of his balance and his steps, even in the slightest de- 
gree, is interfering with the natural expression of his 
character, as shown in his normal walk. And the pian- 
ist who cannot forget fingers and fingering and put his 
mind entirely on the composition will not express per- 
fectly his musical nature and give his emotions free 
rein. His playing will lack the conviction that a per- 
fectly expressed emotion alone can give. His hearers 
may say that his technic is perfect, but that he is not 
really musical, when as a matter of fact he is really 
musical but his technic is not perfect enough to let him 
be entirely natural and unconsciously personal. 

I do not believe that every student can acquire this 
perfect technic. I have compared playing with walking. 
So far, so good. Every student can learn to play the 
walking part of piano technic. But the higher technic 
is more like the fastest thousand yard sprinting. Great 
speed and accuracy can be acquired only by the stu- 
dent who has a rapid co-ordination of the will and mus- 
cles. The suggestion in the brain must be telegraphed 
quickly through the nerves to the necessary muscle, 
which must contract instantly. 


Airplane Tests 


During the present war it has been found necessary, 
to test the candidates for airplane work. Not every 
man is accepted. The most delicate of instruments 
register the quickness of the nerve to receive impres- 
sions and the promptness with which these impressions 
are expressed. It is not necessary to go into details 
as to what the tests are and how the quickness of re- 
sponse is registered. But I much regret that such tests 
are not available for young persons who wish to play 
musical instruments requiring excessive rapidity of fin- 
ger movement, such as the violin and the piano. In 
the very near future perhaps these airplane tests may 
be applied to young pianists. Why not? They would 
save an enormous amount of energy and time now 
wasted by thousands like myself who have practically 
nothing to show for all the hours, days, weeks—yes, 
years sometimes—spent at the keyboard. In the army, 
of course, it is a matter of life and death. That is why 
the tests are rigidly applied. But surely it is worth 
while saving lives unprofitably spent at the piano! 

Rapid co-ordination of the will and muscles is the first 
essential. Without that there can be no satisfactory re- 
sult. But the student may have a rapid co-ordination of 
the will and muscles, and still fail as a pianist. It is 
essential to waste no energy in friction and unnecessary 
movement. The finger should swing like the piano ham- 
mer on a pivot, deliver its blow with the proper force, 
and fly back for the next blow, or repose. A piano ham- 
mer that wobbled while it moved toward the string, or 
that went half way and returned before delivering its 
blow, or that did not leave the string, would immediately 
get the attention of a regulator. But the fingers of many 
pianists make all sorts of eccentric and superfluous move- 
ments, to the great detriment of the pianist’s technical 
brilliancy. There are probably no pianists who do not 
make false and unnecessary movements now and then, for 
no human being is exactly like a machine. But I believe 
that the best pianists make the fewest movements. 


De Pachmann 


Not only have I been going to concerts for the MUSICAL 
Courter more or less regularly since 1893, but I have sat 
beside several great pianists while they were playing and 
have had opportunities to watch their wonderful fingers 

very close range. : 

“ particularly remember the impression De Pachmann 
made on me years ago. I do not refer now to the music 


PIANISTS WHO FAIL 
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he played but to the extraordinary ease with* which he 
played the passages and the almost imperceptible finger 
movement. To satisfy my curiosity he aged the passage 
exceedingly slowly, then a little quicker, and then faster 
and faster until he got it at a e far in excess of the 
composer's intentions. He called by attention to the pre- 
cision of the finger movement and showed me that there 
was barely enough movement to get the required force, 
and not the slightest waste of energy in unnecessary 
movements. Then he threw his arms above his head, de- 
scribed a great circle in the air, and said that the room 
in which we sat could not hold all the volumes of exer- 
cises he had practised to acquire that easy technic. No 
doubt he exaggerated the size of the pile of books, but 
he gave no false impression of the patient hours he had 
spent at the keyboard. But all of those hours would have 
been wasted if De Pachmann had not forced himself to 
be precise and economical of movement from the very 
beginning. And it is at the very beginning that the thou- 
sand and one pianists go astray. 

Mark sg og | is another great pianist I have closely 
watched. When he was a boy he studied harmony and 
counterpoint with me in London and I had the fullest 
opportunity of observing his hands, for he played the 
piano for me after nearly every theoretical lesson. He 
told me then, what he recently repeated to me in New 
York, that the secret of a fine technic was precision of 
movement and economy of energy. Those who know 
Mark Hambourg’s tremendous power may smile to hear 
him speak of economizing energy. But of course Ham- 
bourg meant that all the energy should be directed to 
tone production and not wasted in a half dozen unneces- 
sary ways. He will play some of the most brilliant pas- 
sages with about as much movement and apparent exer- 
tion as I might use to rub some dust off my finger tips 
with my thumb. How do pianists acquire such a technic? 
Certainly not by allowing the finger to wobble sideways 
and move up and down aimlessly and uncontrolled. I am 
not attempting to give a piano lesson. I shall be quite 
satisfied if I can help the teacher and the pupil to use 
their minds more and their fingers less in the solving of 
these technical problems. I cannot too strongly state my 
conviction that the vast majority of those who fail to 
become pianists go wrong at this early stage. It does no 
good, or very little, to fiit from one famous teacher to 
another if this root evil is not corrected. It matters not 
how far the pupil may have struggled towards the goal 
of public recital work, for he is bound to reach a barrier 
that cannot be passed until the painful lesson of precise 
movement and economy of movement is learned and made 
a habit. And it is better to get the habit at ten than at 
twenty or thirty. 


Various Kinds of Hands 


The shape and nature of the hand are very important. 
No teacher or student should fail to study the characteris- 
tics of the hand to be trained. Some hands are hard, others 
are soft. Some are small, others are medium, and others 
large. Sometimes the fingers are almost of the same length, 
and sometimes the little finger is pitifully short, or the 
thumb is insignificant. I was never near enough to Liszt 
or Rubinstein to study their hands, but I knew from the 
general appearance of the two men that their hands could 
not be alike, and I am prepared to believe those who have 
described the long fingered, thin hand of Liszt, and the 
thick, heavy hand of Rubinstein. Is it reasonable to think 
that the hand of Rubinstein required the same treatment 
that the hand of Liszt needed? I do not think so. Broadly 
speaking, Liszt would require exercises to give strength and 
firmness, and Rubinstein would need exercises for supple- 
ness, flexibility, spread. Of course, I do not know but that 
they both had the same training. But I know perfectly 
well that they did not require the same training. Many 
teachers are as foolish as the father who gave his sick 
child a small dose from every phial in the doctor’s medicine 
case in the hope that one of the doses would find the 
malady it was intended for. They have a more or less 
rigid course mapped out and they make all pupils travel 
the same way. “My child,” they say, “I do not know ex- 
actly whether you have mumps, or measles, or chickenpox, 
or scarlet fever, but if you will take regularly all these 
medicines one or two of them will cure you.” So the tall 
girl with the thin, long hand, and the thickset, broad handed 
boy with short, strong fingers, are set to work at the self- 
same tasks. I speak from experience. My hard hand with 
shert fingers was set to compete with a long fingered, flexi- 
ble hand in playing Chopin’s “Aeolian Harp” etude, as it 
is called. No doubt I needed just such an exercise for 
wide spread passages. But my teacher did not tell me that 
the other pupil’s hand was better adapted by nature for 
that particular study and that my hand had more power. I 
was left to infer that I had less talent for the piano and 
was too stupid to compete with the long fingered boy. So 
far as that teacher was concerned I might have been a 
Rubinstein who had fallen into the hands of one who un- 
derstood only how to train Liczts. 

That I failed to become a pianist is of no importance, 
for my interests lie in a totally different direction. But I 
feel certain that many a born pianist is spoiled in the 
making. And I think, too, that many an unmusical boy 
is developed by perfect training into a player with immense 
technic but with nothing else. Let it not be forgotten, 
however, that to acquire the immense and necessary technic 
the pianist must have: First, a rapid co-ordination of the 
will and muscles; second, the right movement, the whole 
right movement, and nothing but the right movement, for 
each finger and wrist; third, the necessary exercises to 
loosen or strength or spread or otherwise develop the 
fingers and hands. The reader may say that the right 







movement implies the necessary development, and that 
there should be no third division to my list of requirements 
Well, I will not quarrel over terms. Nor do I care if 
physiologists or psychologists, or biologists, or other scien- 
tific ists find fault with my phrase “co-ordinatien of the 
will and muscles.” Call it what you will, but understand 
the nerve qualifications necessary for a military aviator— 
not boldness or self confidence, but a nervous system that 
registers impression and responds to suggestions with the 
utmost alacrity. I believe most piano students are funda- 
mentally lacking in this. But even if they have it to an 
abnormal degree they are liable to failure as executants if 
they move their fingers improperly. And they may fail, 
though nerves and finger movement are correct, if the 
strength, or spread, or freedom of hand is not developed. 


Quality of Tone 


_ Let us suppose, however, that thus far everything is as 
it should be. What else is required? Fine tone, for one 
thing, is highly essential. Good tone depends very largely 
on good method. If it is a matter of ear alone how does 
it happen that Liszt told his pupils to copy Rubinstein’s 
tone, which he said was better than his? If Liszt had the 
ear to hear Rubinstein’s extraordinary tone why did he 
not produce a similar tone? The difference was in the 
hand, not in the head. Thalberg owed his brilliant success 
primarily to the tone he produced, Other pianists of his 
day had finger skill. His tone was due to the kind of blow 
he gave the key, of course, but also to the skilful use of the 
damper, or “loud” pedal. 

_Perhaps it is not too much to say that the soul of the 
piano lurks in the dampers. One pianist differeth from 
another pianist in glory according to his art or skill in 
adjusting his pedal pressure to the blow of the hammer. 
Fractions of seconds make all the difference, They can- 
not be measured by science but depend entirely on the 
instinct of the performer to move his foot upward or 
downward in anticipation of the sound the strings are 
about to make or have begun to make. This statement 
may seem the veriest trash to the general reader, perhaps, 
though the pianist will probably understand clearly what 
I have. expressed so clumsily. The pianist who never 
pressed the pedal at all would only be less objectionable 
than the one who never released it. The proper use of it 
can hardly be taught to the performer who lacks the dis- 
criminating ear, nor can it be satisfactorily indicated on 
paper. Some editors fill the page with Ped. and asterisk. 
Others, in despair, only say Col Ped., leaving the details 
to the player. And after all it is the player who must be 
guided by his instinct how to press, partly release, press 
again, or release entirely, according to the mechanism of 
each individual piano. Pedaling is a vital part of piano 
playing. Pedaling always seems to me to stand exactly 
between the mechanical and the musical part of piano 
playing. It partakes of both. But when we come to 
rhythm, accent, expression, style, we reach the world of 
art. Here is where the greatness or the meanness of the 
artist’s nature shows. But, as I said at the beginning, 
many an artistic nature is poorly expressed on account of 
a miserable technical equipment to begin with. I believe 
I could interpret intelligently a Beethoven sonata if I had 
fingers and wrists that would run over the keys as nat- 
urally as my feet carry me to the Musica Courter office 
I certainly can analyze every theme and phrase, know all 
the modulations, recognize every accent, and am familiar 
with the tempi. But I must read through the eye like an 
orator who has lost his tongue. I often think I hear 
pianists on the concert stage struggling to express through 
an imperfect technic a grand conception of the composer's 
work, But I cannot always know if the failure is due to 
bad co-ordination of will and muscles, or to an ill founded 
technic, or a poorly developed hand. And I believe, more- 
over, that the success of Liszt and Rubinstein was not 
due so much to their overwhelming personality as to their 
remarkable technical ease which permitted them to ex- 
press freely and naturally their musical nature in all its 
clarity. There are others who could be as great if they 
had the same technical facility. : 

May I also say that there are others who have the neces- 
sary technical facility but who fail to move their hearers 
because of an unattractive, or perchance an objectionable, 
personality. Their great technic and extraordinary skil! 
serve but to reveal their poverty of spirit and dearth of 
imagination. They have the dictionary by heart, so to 
speak, but no poetry t6.give. And perhaps these players are 
the most disappointed of all. They cannot understand 
why such magnificently perfect playing does not move the 
musical world even as the music of mythological Orpheus 
made stones to dance and trees to bow at the sound of his 
lyre. An excellent musician with a poetic scul can hear 
that his poor technic prevents him from doing justice to 
himself. But even a poor technic cannot hide a great soul 
as effectively as a perfect technic will reveal a mean one 

Can a pianist improve his mind and give his imagination 
wings while he is mastering his fingers? He must do so 
if he is to accomplish anything in the world of art. Sit- 
ting before a row of ivory keys and tapping them with the 
finger tips all day will not develop the mind. That. re- 
quires a culture of its own 


Chopin and Liszt 


What was Chopin’s piano playing, considered merely as 
a mechanical performance of notes? Nothing at all be- 
side the astonishing technic of half a dozen pianists now in 
New York. But when Chopin played, the age of chivalry 
returned. Old Poland reappeared in all its ancient splen- 
dor, with knights in armor and lovely ladies proud and 
happy to be their partners in the dance. And what a dance 
it was!—what polonaises and mazurkas Chopin overheard 
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when his imagination journeyed to that land of Eldorado 
which Poe declares is over the mountains of the moon. 

I have read that when Liszt touched the magical keys 
fountains of living water sprang up in the wilderness and 
the sun made rainbows dance in the spray. Birds sang in 
the leafy shade, Diana and her nymphs came forth to 
bathe and tripped across the golden sand to the pool where 
none but the poet might behold them in his day dreams. 

Very silly stuff, all this, is it not? Well, if you do not 
like that kind of piano playing perhaps you will recognize 
the familiar picture to be seen in all our concert rooms of 
a commonplace young man getting in as many notes to 
the second as the action will produce. He treats you to a 
clever imitation of tack hammers ratatatatating on plate 
glass, and then he switches on a Swiss music box like the 
kind one hears in beer gardens over in Europe. Presently 
he presents you with the march of a bull going up stairs. 
This is extremely effective for a while, but the unwearied 
butcher—I mean the pianist—brings on an assortment of 
baaing sheep and a few leaping frogs by way of variety 
before he concludes with the episode of a blacksmith fash- 
ioning a horseshoe. Then he goes to the box office to 
see how much money he attracted to his exhibition and in- 
vites two of the leading critics to have a drink with him, 
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not that he is solicitous for their liquid welfare, but be- 
cause he wants an extra line or two of praise in their 
notices of the recital. He thinks his work is far above 
the intelligence of his cold and unresponsive public. He 
does not know that all his hearers are waiting for the 
artist to lead them to the playground of romance. They 
are tired of jugglers, acrobats, chauffeurs and_ boiler- 
smiths. They have seen all the wonders of rapid execu- 
tion and all the marvels of endurance. They would look 
up in amazement and at once be spellbound if a Rubinstein 
sat down to the selfsame instrument, or if the prince of 
them all, Franz Liszt, played but a phrase. Those men 
revealed at once the wealth of their emotional natures and 
the beauties of their imaginings. They could not help it. 

Dr. Johnson said that if a man sought shelter from the 
rain under a shed and had Edmund Burke as his com- 
panion for ten minutes, he would go away saying, “This 
is an extraordinary man.” It is no less certain that the 
truly great pianist is revealed to his companions in ten 
minutes. The greatness of his nature and his mind make 
themselves felt in spite of himself, provided his technic 
puts no bar across the egress of his personality. And so 
I conclude with my first statement, that most pianists fail 
to get an adequate technic. 


THE NEGRO SPIRITUAL 


By OSCA R SEA GL E 
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Before entering into any discussion of the negro spiritual 
as an American folksong, it is well to define just what we 
mean by a folksong and then to discover whether the 
spiritual can be so classified. There is a deal of popular 
misconception on this point. We group freely under the 
head of the folksong many songs that are of a similar char- 
acter but which resemble it only in form and kind and 
differ from it so much in the nature of their composition 
as to be barred from that exclusive class. The true folk- 
song is that which springs directly from the folk itself and 
is identified with it to the qudluslon of any individual, 
This definition bars out all songs of a popular nature which 
have not had a true folk origin but which—the product of 
an individual—have become identified with, and popular- 
ized by, the great mass. It also rules out all compositions 
that have been composed in folksong style and have be- 
come associated with and known as folksongs through the 
unscientific use of the term. f 

Both the latter kind of songs find the medium of their 
dissemination in the standardized notation. The folksong 
on the other hand, no matter what the country of its birth 
has been, is handed down from one generation to another 
through oral tradition, In this process it generally gives 
birth to a number of variants. The English folksong, 
“I'm Seventeen Come Sunday,” for example, is widely 
known throughout Great Britain and Ireland in variants 
so wide as to be almost unrecognizable, and when Percy 
Grainger made his arrangement of it for mixed chorus he 
used two of them—one recorded by Cecil Sharp in Somer- 
set, the other by himself from the singing of a certain 
Fred Atkinson, of Lincolnshire. 

We in America have not produced a truly individual 
body of folksongs except in a single part of the country 
because of the nature of our development, Those early 
colonists who settled the country were not a folk in the 
true sense of the word. They were instead the representa- 
tives of peoples who had already developed a considerable 
civilization and had passed far beyond the stage in a peo- 
ple’s growth when it gives birth to folk art. Some of them, 
it is true, brought traditional songs with them which sur- 
vived wherever the conditions were favorable, It seems to 
the writer, for instance, that the songs of the Tennessee 
mountaineers will be found eventually to have such a his- 
tory. Once here the colonists continued, or strove to con- 
tinue, such artistic development as they possessed upon 
their arrival. They attempted to build upon the art of 
Europe, and our composers ever since have but emulated 
the achievements of the Europeans. 

In the South, however, lived the one people who because 
it was unhampered by civilizing influences could produce 
songs of a folk nature. The black slaves were illiterate 
and unschooled; what is more, the slavery under which 
they lived precluded the cultivation of the arts of civiliza- 
tion. Yet from their native Africa they had brought a 
love for music, and particularly a rhythmic sense, that had 
to find expression. In their work and in their religious 
gatherings the emotional invigoration of song was a ne- 
cessity. 

No one knows the author of either words or music of 
any of the negro spirituals. They grew together, taking 
shape under we know not what conditions, and apparently 
in most cases were not the product of any one individual 
The method of their composition was probably somewhat 
of the following nature: Among the negroes there was 
elways a leader who would start a song with some par- 
ticular reference to his religion or to his work. His fellows 
would take up the refrain. The leader improvised upon 
the verses as he went along. The melody simply followed 
the word line. Once the song was received with pleasure, 
it might be repeated. As time went on additions or dele- 
tions were made according to the whim of the singer. 
These songs thus born survived through the simple process 
of oral tradition. 

In this account of their origin is ample reason for ap- 
plying the term “folksong” to them. But certain writers on 
the subject, while admitting this fact of their origin, deny 
that they are altogether the creation of the negro, but in- 
sist that the music is but the servile imitation of such as 
the slaves may have heard from their white masters. This 
objection, however, has been disposed of by the more re- 
liable scholars because of the peculiarity of their intervallic 
and rhythmic elements. In the present consideration of 


the subject the writer must ask his readers to accept this 
bald statement as true, since to go into an exhaustive in- 
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vestigation would consume more space than he has at his 
disposal, and besides his purpose is primarily to interest his 
readers in the enjoyment of this unique product of Ameri- 
can music, That such peculiarities do exist is attested by 
the difficulties experienced whenever attempts have been 
made to record the spirituals in terms of our musical nota- 
tion and by the failure in interpretation that falls to the 
lot of any singer who would sing them in strict accordance 
with the recorded version. But more of this later when 
consideration is entered into with regard to their singing! 

Unfortunately, no definite effort was made prior to the 
Civil War to record scientifically these songs. Since then 
various attempts have been made, but they have been spo- 
radic and have not begun to cover the field. In spite of 
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this neglect we have at present records of over 500. The 
field, however, has only been scratched; a treasure still lies 
ready for the first enthusiast who, equipped by training 
tor the work, will devote a few years of his life to their 
compilation. 

It is highly necessary that the work be undertaken as 
soon as possible. Great changes have taken, indeed are 
taking, place in the South that render it more and more 
difficult to secure versions of these songs. Since the days 
of the reconstruction the negro has been subjected to the 
influences of freedom and its attendant education, Today 
he endeavors most of all to emulate the white man in all 
things, and by the same token to discard the customs and 
traditions of his own race. The young negro of today 
does not know nor is he interested in the songs of his 
fathers. He is rapidly forgetting the spirituals, and it is 
only where the old darky who has known the days before 
the war can be found that record of these songs can be 
made. ' 

I have known these songs since boyhood. I was born 
and raised in the South and frequently heard the old 
darkies sing them at revivals. There are few memories 
so vivid to me as those of the old darky preacher exhort- 
ing his congregation to seek salvation and leading them 
in deeply stirring emotional outbursts of song. Frequently 
in their singing they would lose control of themselves and 
a vee would be punctuated with cries of praise of their 
Maker. 

Although familiar with their beauty and loving them 
with a tenderness that only the association of youth can 
give, I have never been able to use them in my programs 





because of the lack of arrangements suitable for the recital 
hall. Of course arrangements have been made from time 
to time, but invariably they have been too crude or else 
oversophisticated. Those of the latter class distorted the 
spirit underlying the folk melody and hence could not help 
but convey to my audience an erroneous idea of the song. 
Recently, however, Henry T. Burleigh submitted to me such 
arrangements as I considered to be just what I had been 
seeking for so long a time. I used them first in my Brook- 
lyn recital this spring. The result was what I had antici- 
pated. Their appeal was instantaneous. My audience 
could not get enough of them, and after repeating the five 
in my group I was obliged to add “Deep River”—which has 
been published—and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” It is 
only fair to Mr. Burleigh in this regard to explan that the 
last was not his arrangement, but the accompaniment was 
improvised by my own accompanist. 

Their singing has been a great joy but presents certain 
difficulties that I want to emphasize. As I stated above, 
failure is reserved for the singer who in singing the spir- 
ituals would follow strictly the notation and rhythm of the 
modern arrangement. heir folksong character argues 
the presence in them of peculiarities of rhythm and inter- 
val that our inflexible notation cannot record. When, 
therefore, they are sung by one who has not known them 
in their original state, it is exceedingly hard to catch’their . 
elusive charm. Of course the singing of the negro was 
not an artistic effort in our sense of the term. He sang 
because of the necessity for expression, for the pure joy 
of singing. And it is into this spirit that I try to enter 
when I sing them. I let myself get right into the spirit, 
relying upon my memory of the old revivals and striving 
for the same frame of mind as was the negro preacher's. 
In this connection few compliments have been so gratifying 
as Mr. Burleigh’s when hesaid: “Seagle sings the spirituals 
just like a negro preacher.” 

Apart from the value the spirituals possess in themselves, 
they may ultimately serve the same purpose as have the 
folksongs of other countries in the development of the 
higher art forms. The folksong is the true basis for the 
development of a nationalistic music. The Germans early 
realized this and from the very beginning have never failed 
to draw upon that inexhaustible treasure as material for 
their finer art products. Every one knows the indebted- 
ness of even so finished a composer as Brahms. Russia’s 
musical history shows a similar development. Only in the 
case of Russia, we find a nation held back in its artistic de- 
velopment by the evil influences of foreign music and fail- 
ing to find expression until a few choice spirits under the 
lead of Balakirew patiently and laboriously rid themselves 
of the shackles of a foreign art and found freedom in the 
utilization of their own folk-melodies. Scarcely half a cen- 
tury has passed since Balakirew and his followers began 
their work, yet in that time Russia has given much to the 
world and today appears the most vital force in the field 
of musical composition. 

Antonin Dvorak recognized the value of the spirituals 
and drew upon them for the thematic material of the “New 
World” symphony and the quartet for strings. But Ameri- 
can composers have been diffident about using them. In 
fact, I think that few American composers have taken the 
trouble to investigate them at all. The prejudice against 
the black race dies hard and even in matters of art it still 
exists. I have heard of singers refusing to do Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s songs when they discovered that he was a negro, 
even though they had been much impressed by their mu- 
sicianship. I am afraid that many American composers 
have looked upon the spirituals as the product of an un- 
educated people and therefore undeserving of their notice. 
What the great Bohemian did must eventually be done by 
many native Americans, and I am convinced that the time 
is coming when the larger forms in American music will 
make extensive use of these folksongs that are so Ameri- 
can in their essence. 

The composer of our so called popular music has not 
hesitated to use them, particularly their rhythmic ele- 
ments, and the snap which characterizes over sixty per cent. 
cf the spirituals forms the rhythmic basis for rag-time. 
That only the cheapest of our musical expression should 
find inspiration in the spirituals might ssem to condemn 
them, were it not that the cheapest frequently seizes upon 
the best in an art—particularly if that best be also the 
obvious—and makes it serve its base purposes. No, the 
fact that rag-time took one of its elements from the spir- 
itual does not damn the spiritual, but rather would prove 
its all-appealing quality. 
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[The five articles written by Mme. Valda on the Art 
of Singing as taught by the Lamperti method, have 
attracted attention from musicians all over the United 
States. A letter recently received from Mme. Valda 
says: 

“The interest that has been shown in my Musical 
Courier articles is extraordinary and almost surprises 
me, in spite of my knowledge of how widely the paper 
is read. I have had letters from all over the country, 
many of them from professionals, thanking me for the 
help I have given them and also for having made points 
clear that were not thoroughly understood. Telegrams, 
requests for interviews, letters have come in such num- 
bers as to convince me that the subject of singing is 
one of vital i rtance to an enormous public, all 
anxious for exact, reliable and authoritative information. 

“There were many letters from teachers, and in sev- 
eral cases these teachers have arranged to come to New 
York for study during the summer. A singer wrote 
from the Middle West saying ‘I want you to tell me 
what is the matter with my voice, and am coming to 
New York to see you.’ 

“All this is, of course, very gratifying to me, and you, 
on your part, must be gratified also to know what an 
influence the Musical Courier has all over the world, 
not only in America, but everywhere.” 

Mme. Valda has been asked to write other articles 
but her time is so occupied that she cannot do so at 
present. She is in her studio every day from nine 
o’clock until six, giving lessons, with the exception of 
half an hour for lunch. Any teacher knows the amount 
of nervous energy demanded by such work and will not 
wonder that she finds little time for writing.—Editor’s 
Note.] 

In concluding my articles on the Lamperti Method of 
Singing, four of which have already appeared in the Musi- 
caL Courter, I wish to make a résumé of what has gone 
before, this article to be a finish of the whole subject—if 
one can ever call the subject of singing finished. 

It has been my endeavor to explain clearly the differ- 
ent points in the art of singing in their order as they un- 
fold—each point being of such importance as a prepara- 
tion for the next step that they must come in their regular 
order so that the pupils has a clear understanding and is 
not confused by rules and explanations out of place. 

That these points have been understood and appreciated 
has been brought home to me most forcibly from the many 
letters I have received from professional singers and sing- 
ing teachers, all of them thanking me for the benefit my 
articles have been to them and for the clearness with which 
the different steps have been explained. 

Singing is an expression of the beautiful by means of 
inflections of the voice, and for the cultivation of the voice 
more is required than natural gifts. There is need of a 
constant and serious study of breathing and correct pro- 
nunciation. It was said by the old Italian masters that the 
art of singing is the art of breathing. Therefore the first 
article I] wrote was about Breath—that is after the article 
of a general explanation of the Lamperti Method. 

When pupils understand thoroughly the rules of their 
technic they have acquired a practical and working knowl- 
edge of the separation of the breath which they must use in 
singing. That is: 

The separation of the breath from the tone. 

The separation of the breath from the vowel or diction. 

The separation of the breath from the instrument. 
Namely: One must attack and carry the tone free from 
breath; pronounce the vowel free from breath, articulate 
the consonants without using breath and keep the instru- 
ment away from the breath, thereby, when the voice is 
“placed,” to use the general expression, the student sings 
on the breath and speaks on the breath without interrupt- 
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ing the flow of the breath. Hence the tone is always pure, 
flozted on the breath and there are no breaks in the voice, 
as there are sure to be when the training of the voice is 
based on three separate registers. There is only one regis- 
ter, one place, or one way to sing. 

There are three different resonances, which have been 
misunderstood for registers of ‘the voice. Chest resonance, 
medium resonance, right in the face, and head resonance. 
The instrument I have spoken of before must be held in 
one place, high, by the mind. The breath is supported by 
the instrument and the vowel is attacked high on the in- 
strument which separates the tone from the breath. This 
action keeps the tone floating on the breath, but not with 
it. By continued practice of these rules—with a teacher 
who understands them—the pupil becomes efficient in ex- 
ecuting the most difficult passages written for the voice. 

It is impossible for a pupil to learn to sing from read- 
ing an article which, while giving rules, is necessarily like 
a text book and can only be used as such; for while the 
fundamental rules of an exact science can be given, it must 
happen that in the development of these rules there are 
constant changes in the mental concept of the rules, al- 
though the fundamental points of the rules never change 
themselves. It is the expression of these rules that brings 
the apparent change in the concept and produces the fin- 
ished singer. 

Each of these rules could be expanded and developed in 
the text books as they must be in the expansion and devel- 
opment of a voice, if time and space permitted. But it 
must be understood that these expansions and developments 









can only be successfully carried out with the pupil by a 
teacher who not only understands the rules, but who can 
also illustrate them. 

I have attempted only to give the fundamental idea of 
what Lamperti called the Science of the Art of Singing. 

It is only necessary to note the number of pupils that 
Lamperti turned out as celebrated to realize what a science 
of teaching he possessed and how skilfully and thoroughly 
he was able to impart that knoweldge to the many and, of 
course, varied mentalities, bringing out all the force of 
character that resulted in such finished artists. 

Among those successful pupils were the following: 

Alboni, who at about the age of eighty sang in Paris not 
long before her death. She was a contralto, and the occa- 
sion was a National Charity concert at the Trocadero. 

Mme. Stolz, soprano, who created the part of Aida, and 
Mme. Waldemann, for whom the part of Amneris was 
written. She had only a short career, as she married a 
nobleman; she is still living. 

La Grange, Mme. Artot, Jeanne Sophie Lowe, Sofia 
Cruvelli, who was on the Paris stage during the time of 
Napoleon III. 

Mme. Mirati, Mme, Gruna, Mme. La Borde, who was 
the teacher of Calvé, Mesdames Peralta, Tiberini, Pa- 
garini, Poelau, Goldsberg, Orgeni, who taught singing, De- 
revis, Duval, Dejani, Vivis, Vander, Miller, Riserelli, An- 
gelica Moro, Isabella Alba, Suardi-Repetto, Castelli, Vicini, 
Stoika, Demi, Tagliani, Flori, Vanzini, Van Zandt, Albani, 
Valda, etc., ete. 

Among the men who have world wide reputations are 
Aldighieri, Derevis, Didét, Italo Campanini, brother of 
Cleofante Campanini, director of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation; Vialetti, Collini who, although he had been on 
the stage for thirty years, always took a daily lesson of 
Lamperti when he was in Milan; Everardi, Guidotti, Ber- 
tollini, Mariani, Palmeri, Shakespeare, Osgood, Nieman, 
etc., etc. 

No teacher in the last century ever brought out so 
many artists who were acknowledged celebrities as Lam- 
perti. The above is only a small list of the well known 
singers from the studio of this great master. 

Why was this? Because he had a perfect method of 
teaching—he knew everything there was to know about 
the breath, that great fundamental breath principle upon 
which singing is built. He knew the instrument which 
produces the voice, its possibilities, its characteristics, its 
weaknesses and where they needed either to be made 
stronger, or to be eliminated altogether. He clung to these 
principles all through his years of teaching, up to the very 
last, wherever and whenever he found a pupil who would 
religiously follow him. He had the true genius of impart- 
ing what he knew—the genius so often denied to teachers 
and the lack of which makes them unfit to teach. 

Lamperti was a great musician with a perfectly trained 
ear, and in the cadenzas which he wrote for each indi- 
vidual voice, he never diverged from the musical theme, 
at the same time bringing out the best natural gifts of 
each pupil. In this he was specially gifted. 

As an instance of what he wrote in the way of cadenzas, 
I may state that I have at least 150 cadenzas for the flute 
for the Mad Scene in “Lucia”—written for different artist- 
pupils according to their special talent. 

In our school today we are carrying out these principles 
and the possession of the mass of manuscripts that belonged 
to Francesco Lamperti has been of untold value and aid 
to our pupils, proving to them the fact that as Lamperti 
taught me, so I am teaching them, carrying on the tradi- 
tions of this incomparable system. 

I will conclude with this advice to all students. 

Study conscientiously and constantly technic as laid 


down by these rules. Technic! technic! technic! until 
it is no longer technic, but arrives at the goal of 
perfection. 





MUSIC AND SCIENCE 


By J. LANDSEER MACKENZIE 





It is necessary for the further progress of music as an 
art that music should incorporate in its practice that which 
is known to science of the laws governing sound. The 
musician and the scientist should work hand in hand to 
raise the artistic and scientific level of music. The effect 
of this on music would be to establish a scientific standard 
of purity in music, of which it is greatly in need. The 
effect on science would be to open up more fully the realm 
of musical sound for scientific investigation. Much is 
already known to science of the laws of sound, but there 
is much yet to be demonstrated of their practical applica- 
tion. For instance, had the scientist been more familiar 
with the essentials of pure musical tone, the world might 
have been spared the shortcomings of the telephone, the 
phonograph, and similar valuable inventions dealing with 
the reproduction of vocal sounds. The natural human 
voice is undoubtedly more musical than the reproductions 
given by science. This fact suggests the possibility that 
there may be elements in musical tone familiar to the sense 
of the musician which have been omitted by the reasoning 
faculties of the scientist. There are many effects of 
sound produced in music, such as purity of tone quality, 
tone coloring, etc., which are sensed by the musician with- 





out definite knowledge as to their composition. If the 
scientist were to take these musical effects more into 
account in his experiments, and were to state the qualit 
of the sounds from which his deductions are drawn, both 
music and science would greatly benefit. 


Musician Ignorant of Causes 


The musician sets in operation the laws governing sound 
without precise knowledge as to the cause of the effects 
he produces. The highly developed sense of the great 
musician preserves him from transgressing these laws to 
any appreciable degree. But the student, whose musical 
sense has yet to be trained, is in constant danger of having 
his musical possibilities wrecked by a training in which 
scientific knowledge of the facts concerning sound plays 
no part. There is no standard of training for the musical 
student, and too often his musical career is cut short in the 
vain attempt to put theories into practice which have no 
basis on fact. Theories of this kind constitute the only 
training given to many students. On this account many 
fine musicians have been lost to the world. The musical 
sense could have been trained to the necessary degree of 
sensibility had the reason been given some precise knowl- 
edge of the essentials of pure musical tone. 


Defective Ear Unusual 


A defective musical ear is much more rare than is com- 
monly supposed. It is frequently the case that an ear which 
appears to be musically defective is a sign that the possessor 
is more amenable to training through the reason than 
through sense. It is this class which are denied musical 
expression, solely for lack of a training treating music as 


a science. And among this class there is the possibility of 
finding the finest artists, because their sense of music might 
respond to their reason. The human ear can be trained to 
accustom itself to any form of sound. Therefore the 
judgment of the ear alone must be reinforced by definite 
knowledge of the essential elements of true musical tone. 


Necessity for Tonal Purity 


Scientific experiments have discovered the elements 
which go to the building up of the qualities of musical 
sounds. Musical quality in sound consists of over and 
partial tones which bear certain relationships to the funda- 
mental tone. The difference in quality of tone by which 
one instrument is distinguished from another lies in the 
number and association of these over and partial tones. 
The purity of tone quality of many musical instruments de- 
pends upon the performer. Therefore it should be an 
essential of his training to know what is to be known of 
the composition of pure tone quality, in order that his ear 
may not be satisfied with an inferior quality. 

There are many who may question the vital importance 
of scientifically pure tone in music so long as the ear be 
pleased. But results which are pleasing only to the ears 
of those who have no accurate standard of criticism should 
not be allowed to impede the progress cf an art which is 
admitted to be still in its infancy. Moreover, there is yet 
another vital reason for insisting upon a standard of abso- 
lute truth in musical quality of tone, which is that unless 
the quality of a musical tone be in truth with its funda- 
mental tone, the facility of musical expression is impaired, 

(Continued on the following page.) 
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Also, a movement toward quarter tones in music is begin- 
ning to make itself manifest, Whether this movement will 
permanently affect the music of the future or no, it is most 
essential that in the present the truth and purity of the 
whole tone should be understood and practiced. There can 
be no shading or gradations of tone if the quality of that 
tone be out of truth with its fundamental. Therefore, 
apart from the exigencies of the present, there can be no 
progressive movements, or experiments tried in fresh 
forms of musical expression of any value, until truth of 
tone quality is an accepted and accomplished fact in all 
musical performance. 

Mechanical Instruments 


Chere is a great opening in the future of primary 


musical education by means of mechanical musical in- 
struments and mechanical reproduction of music. But 
before these can be put to practical use in the education 
of our future musicians, those responsible for the pro 
duction of these instruments must co-operate with the 


musician, that results may be achieved in accordance 
with true musical feeling. This is too vast a subject 
to discuss fully in the present limits of time and space, 
but the mention of it serves as yet another illustration 
of the for co-operation of music and 
science, 

There can be no music without harmony, and the 
musician and scientist must be in harmony on the sub 
ject of music in which they both have a common in- 
terest, before true harmony in sound can be the result. 
Science represents reason, and music stands for sense. 
Roth are activities incident to normal life, and must be 
interchangeable to bring about harmonious expression, 
Music suffers an art while reason and sense work 
independently of each other. Each is necessary to the 
other, and neither should be focused on any particular 
subject to the exclusion of the other. 


Science Relief From Musical Monotony 


The necessity for the inclusion of science in the art 
of music may sound dull to the uninitiated and they 
may be inclined to think that scientific music would be 
monotonous and uninteresting. On the contrary, this 
is the result achieved by music which is unscientific. 
Music which is in accord with the laws of science pro- 
vides the freest medium for the highest and most un- 
fettered forms of expression of feeling. 

In musical performances, such as singing or the play- 
ing of the violin, it is noticeable to the trained listener 
that the artistic and free expression of the performer 
faile wherever his tone quality is impaired. To the de- 
gree that tone quality is impoverished, so does the col- 
oring of tone become dull and monotonous. Infinite 
variety of tone coloring can find expression only 
through the medium of perfect quality of tone. The 
quality of a tone is imperfect when the overtones are 
deficient or are out of tune with the fundamental tone. 
True, clear tone colors are impossible with inconsist- 
ence of quality of tone 


Scientific Musical Training 


4 } 
necessity the 


as 


Scientific systems of musical training would consid- 
erably shorten the period of training necessary for all 
branches of musical expression. But the singer above 


all would reap the benefit. The natural technic of the 
human voice is the most wonderful example of scien- 
tific sound. This would become apparent to everyone 
if the use of the voice were taught on scientific prin- 
ciples. It is a fallacy to suppose that it is necessary to 
spend years in emitting meaningless vocal sounds, in- 
terspersed with defective scales, to acquire vocal tech- 
nic. This prevailing idea is the outcome of ignorance 
of the fundamental laws of sound. Inarticulate vocal 
sounds play a very small part in the art of singing. 
They are of more interest in the scientific laboratory 
for purposes of dissection 

demands 


satisfaction in feeling 


The musical sense 
definitely expressed in terms of music, The incorpora- 
tion of science into the study of music is the means by 
which a full expression of feeling is made possible. By 
the aid of science, the means for the pure expression 


of feeling could be brought to its utmost pitch of per- 
fection. As it is, feeling fails to find free expression 
in music whenever the technic is at fault. It must be 
clearly understood that the application of scientific 
methods as the means for expressing musical feeling 
would give us infinitely more feeling expressed in music 
than has yet been heard. The application of scientific 
facts to the technic of music is the key with which to 
unlock all the fine degrees of fine feeling capable to the 
musical sense, 
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Imitation Not Expression 


Science in musical training would guard the young 
student from the dangers of a slavish imitation of 
popular virtuosos. Science would teach discrimination 
between what is true and what is false in musical per- 
formance. There is a regrettable tendency to encourage 
personal tricks of expression in popular performers. 
Such peculiarities may have at some time been a spon- 
taneous expression of feeling on the part of the per- 
former, but when persisted in merely for the sake of 
effect, they become a tiresome affectation. 


America’s Opportunity 


The musical art of Europe has been clogged by tradi- 
tions founded upon the personal tricks of bygone per- 
formers. Classical music teems with traditional asso- 
ciations which are handed on to the young student to 
the discouragement of originality or spontaneous ex- 
pression of feeling. Tradition without reason is the 
enemy of law and truth. It is to be hoped that America 
will justify the freedom she has won for herself in the 
world of material things, by showing the value of truth 
and liberty in the world of art. It is up to America to 
raise the standard of excellence in all art. In music 
it can be done by the inclusion of science in musical 
training. Science in music is a practical proposition, 
and should be proved by the most practical of people. 
It is to be hoped that when Europe emerges from her 


purgatory, she may find here in America the truth of 
music, unsullied by false traditions. 

All the material for the finest of artists is here in 
America. A clear sighted, healthy and practical nation 
with an inbred respect for freedom and truth. The 
finest possible basis for the practical science of art. 
And now is the time, and now is the opportunity to 
prove this, while other nations are held in the bondage 
of war. Those who have earned liberty can be mani- 
festing the truth of their freedom in raising up an art 
which is the most powerful of civilizing agents. 

Until now, in the history of the world, America has 
considered she had no time to develop her capabilities 
for art. She has devoted herself mainly to the exercise 
of her practical powers. These fully developed powers 
are now ripe to vitalize art and rescue it from decad- 
ence. All art to live in the future must be vital. Where 
can such vitality be found save in America? It is not 
necessary to go out of the country to learn traditions 
of art. These traditions only serve to perpetuate the 
art of the past. An art is required of the present to 
prepare the way for the future. The time, opportunity 
and material are all present to build up art on the sure 
foundation of scientific truth. 

When America wakes up to the fact that art is one 
of the essential expressions of life, she will find in her- 
self a nation of artists, a nation with the strength and 
courage to demonstrate the soundness and health of art, 
free from the insidious disease of tradition. 
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With my own experience as a teacher of singing and as 
a pupil of various teachers, great and small, as a basis, it 
is my purpose to point out a few fundamentals which every 
person should thoroughly master, who desires to gain 
recognition in the vocal world. . 

A good principle under which to proceed is this: That 
if an exercise or idea works out well, it is good and should 
be held tenaciously until the last ounce of benefit has been 
extracted therefrom. The ideas which are briefly set forth 
here by me have been tested faithfully and have proved to 
be good, and therefore desirable. They are primarily for 
beginners and cover the most common faults to be found 
among them, as well as in, I regret to say, numbers of 
students who have faithfully worked for years trying to 
find the talisman which would furnish them with a method 
of singing beautifully. A majority of the latter class have 
had incompetent and impractical teachers, while the mi- 
nority never could learn to sing under any teacher. 

The most common fault among men is a stiff lower jaw. 
Probably nine out of every ten men who have come to me 
have had this rigidity which is an absolute bar to vocal 
progress unless speedily remedied. This can be done 
easily in from one to three lessons if the pupil is intelligent 
and earnest. A very efficient remedy is to sing the word 
“hung,” sustaining it on a single note convenient for the 
voice, moving the jaw up and down as if in chewing, and 
keeping an even flow of breath. Be sure that this nasal 
tone does not change quality or intensity during this 
“chewing process.” This exercise will serve not only to 
loosen and relax the lower jaw, but also will bring into 
use the nasal cavities, thereby increasing nasal resonance, 
a thing much to be desired. A third virtue will be found 
in this simple exercise, that of training the tongue to lie 
guietly in the bottom of the mouth like a piece of jelly, 
with the tip against the lower teeth. Let it lie—do not 
push it. ork on the “hung” should be done softly, with 
only slight breath pressure. This and all other exercises 
should be practised before a mirror. 

If the pupil only will grasp the idea of the lower teeth 
being behind the upper when singing, it will do much 
toward producing the desired relaxed lower jaw. I have 
had pupils with the most stubborn lower jaws relax within 
one week by the persistent use of the “hung.” 

Another essential for the production of beautiful tone 
is a perfectly quiet and docile tongue. As I have just said, 
the tongue should rest in the bottom of the mouth, tip 
against lower teeth, Every vowel sound can be sung with- 
out the tip of the tongue leaving the lower teeth. The 
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minute the tongue leaves this point, serious troubles of 
various kinds become evident, such as closing up the throat 
and completely muffling or smothering the tone. It is of 
the utmost importance that the pupil acquire the ability to 
let the tongue alone, and allow it to lie quietly in the 
bottom of the mouth. It is a well known vocal fact that 
the back of the tongue automatically adjusts itself for 
every change of vowel sound. Hence the importance of 
having the tongue free to respond to every demand. So 
much for the relaxed tongue, 


One of the most pernicious faults, and in most cases 
one of the most difficult to remedy, is the stiffening of the 
tongue. Along with this usually goes a tightening of the 
whole a he and the result is a harsh and unmusical 
tone. One remedy is to have the pupil pronounce rapidly 
and in quick succession with an exaggerated rolling of the 
“r,” such words as “rim, ran, run.” Another is to follow 
the teeth around with the tip of the tongue, in a natural 
manner without emitting any sound. Still another is to 
catch the end of the tongue with a handkerchief and 
gently pull it out slightly beyond the teeth, then sing an 
“ah.” Other efficacious exercises can be devised to cover 
each individual case. 


Too much attention cannot be given to the subject of 
nasal resonance, it is the great specific for dead or colorless 
voices. By a proper development and use of nasal reso- 
nance, in addition to other lasting benefits derived, in many 
cases several tones can be added to the upper voice. I 
know one pupil who added two whole tones to his upper 
voice in three lessons by the intelligently directed use of 
nasal resonance exercises. However, this whole subject 
has been fully discussed in the columns of this paper. 

To remedy a straight tone, which is always monotonous 
and uninteresting, a good vibrato must be developed. This 
term should not be confused with the “tremolo,” which is 
an abomination. It is indeed strange that hardly any two 
teachers will agree about these two words. During my 
course of study in a large Eastern city three very promi- 
nent voice teachers disagreed each one with the other as 
to these two words. Teacher number one advised against 
the use of either, advocating in theory a straight tone, yet 
every successful pupil he had was blessed with a beautifully 
vibrant tone. Surely this was an anomaly. Teacher num- 
ber two taught that the “vibrato” was to be avoided, and 
cultivated the “tremolo.” However, in his case it was a 
confusion of terms, as that which he really taught was a 
genuine “vibrato.” Teacher number three, who seemed to 
have the proper mental conception of the meaning of the 
words, advised the cultivation of the “vibrato” as a means 
of making the tone musical and interesting. Teachers 
number two and three each demanded the same quality of 
tone, and used the same method of production, yet each 
used a term which the other condemned. It was the usual 
case of confusion of terms. A good “vibrato” will increase 
the carrying power of a voice to a remarkable degree. 
The “vibrato” comes only as a result of perfect tone pro- 
duction, and is caused by overtones. It cannot develop as 
long as there is rigidity or the slightest tendency to force 
the voice. The pupil should practise softly such exercises 
as “hung-ee,” “hung-ah,” “hung-ee-ah” and many others 
similar in character. 

The matter of breathing has been so much discussed and 
written about that I shall say only that a combination of 
diaphragmatic and intercostal breathing is the only perfect 
and complete method of insuring steadiness of tone and 
an adequate supply of breath. 

A pupil should be careful of his facial expression. There 
is no better teacher for this than a mirror. A beautiful 
tone or song will seem more or less uninteresting if sung 
by a person with a lifeless expression. Beginners should 
be careful to keep the muscles of the face relaxed, so that 
any emotion produced by the song can register at once 
on the face. 

These are a few fundamentals without which 


. Z ae e production 
of beautiful tone is impossible. ‘ 
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There is much music in America. There is more money 
spent on high class music in this country than perhaps 
in any other two countries in Europe, but so far I thiuk 
we must admit that we have no American music. I mean 
by that, music distinctly American, as is the Russian, 
German, French, Spanish or Hungarian music. The time 
allotted to me is too short ‘to go into the obvious causes 
for this state of affairs. Our dominant commercialism. 
our dominant foreign influences, our lack of really sig- 
nificant folk music for the composer to work with, and 
of congenial atmosphere for him to work in, the infiu- 
ences of our Puritan ancestors, must all also. be allowed 
for, and the feeling of the solid business men, which 
prompted a gentleman in Chicago, a leader of the bar, a 
representative of literary. culture there, to remark to me 
that any man who devoted any attention to music was 
littie better than a fool—all these are definitely deterrent 
to the development of native musical art. Even more 
so are our own musical snobbery, and our destructive, 
rather than constructive, critics. 

I have always wondered why the American public had 
been willing to admit distinctive and distinguished suc- 
cesses to our painters and poets, sculptors and architects, 
litterateurs and philosophers, scientists and inventors, while 
our musicians are still treated, both by press and public, 
with a certain degree of somewhat dubious condescension. 
After the contract for the “Canterbury Pilgrims” was 
signed, Mr. Gatti remarked to me that they thought ex- 
ceedingly well of the opera, but that he wanted to warn 
me that my worst enemies would be the American public 
and the American writers. I remember very well, too, 
that Mr. MacDowell, whom I am honored in remember- 
ing was a friend of mine, told me with special emphasis 
that he did not wish to be classed as an American com- 
poser, but that if he were able, as an American, to write 
good music, then, and then only, he wanted his due meed 
of recognition and appreciation. 


Musical Snobbery 


I can perhaps better illustrate what I mean by our 
musical snobbery by two stories. When many years ago 
I went to see that distinguished Southern gentleman, 
Colonel John A. McCall, the great producer of light opera 
in this country, with an opera under my arm, he said to 
me: “Mr. de Koven, you are an American, are you not?” 
I said: “Yes.” He said: “Well, if I were to produce an 
opera by an American, I should get the great laugh from 
Maine to California.” Of course, this happened more 
years ago than [ care to remember, but just the other 
day an incident came up in New York which showed that 
the same feeling was by no means extinct. The conductor 
on one of our prominent New York orchestras strongly 
advised a young American singer, whose appearance with 
his orchestra had been arranged, that she should change 
her name from the American one which she bore to a 
foreign one, because, he said: “The American public only 
appreciate foreign singers.” 


English Opera and Opera in English 


But to get to my niore immediate subject, English opera. 

To begin with, I would like to explain a little question 
of terminology. There is English opera, and opera in 
English; these two terms are correlative, but by no means 
synonymous. One includes the other; one involves the 
other, and one must precede the other. I am very strong- 
ly of the opinion that any possibility for a national school 
of American nuusic, as well as the future of the Ameri- 
can composer, is bound up in English opera, to put it 
more strongly, America opera, and this in its turn, bears 
on opera in English, or opera in the vernacular. 1 am 
asked my reasons for this belief. Briefly, they are as 
follows: ‘ ect 

Italy, one of the most musical countries in the world 
today because of its love of opera, with a population of 
about 33,000,000, has no less than sixty-three producing 
opera houses. America, with a population of over 100,- 
000,000, has two. What is the reason? My opinion ts 
that it is because in the one country opera is sung in the 
vernacular; in the other, it is not. I think that today 
the best chance for the creative musician to get in touch 
with his public, to become known by his public, and so 
obtain the needed popularity, recognition and support 
which he must receive in order to write opera at all, is 


in writing opera for the public. Symphonies, string 
quartets and all the other higher forms of pure _— 


or the elect, rather than for the great public. 
Sox forms little need be said, and in these times of tur- 
moil, of war and unrest, it must be admitted that such 
forms are not in tune with the vital activity of the age 
and time. I have said that ay | was the most musical 
country in the world today and would evidence in sup- 
port of my opinion that when in Rome, about two years 
ago, the barber who shaved me said that he had been to 
see “Parsifal,” as given in Rome, eight times in three 
weeks. This certainly shows great love of pure art, and 
an example which I myself might be somewhat loathe to 


follow. It is certainly true that the entire creative mu- 
sical effort in Italy today is in opera and the kindred 
songs. 


About Singing in English 
Granting that the best charge for the development of 
creative productivity among our composers Is in the pro- 
duction of opera, the question arises how this needed op- 
eratic development may be obtained. A writer in the 





OPERA IN ENGLISH 


By REGINALD D&KOVEN 


An address delivered at Birmingham, Alabama, before the biennial convention of the N. F. M. C. 


press today accused me of fighting windmills when I said 
that English was an entirely possible and graceful lan- 
guage of song. I think that even now were I to ask the 
members of this audience whether they thought that op- 
era in English was a proper expression of art, many 
would be doubtful as to the advisability of the English 
language as a language of song. One result gained by 
the recent production of my opera, “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims,” in New York, was to show that English was at 
least as intelligible to the public, even when sung by for- 
eigners, as any Other language. In this respect I would 
quote Mr. Gatti, when he said that were he to ask a con- 
stant Italian opera goer knowing his operas by heart, and, 
of course, understanding his own language, how much 
he would understand of an Italian text when sung he 
would say about fifty per cent. Our American opera- 
goers, attending a performance of opera in English, are 
disappointed if they do not understand every word, a 
possibility quite outside the conditions of opera as a 
form of entertainment. It was also rather noticeable in 
the production of “The Canterbury Pilgrims” that, as a 
rule, the foreign artists were more intelligible in English 
than were the Americans, which is a very strong hint 
Americans should study their own language as a vehicle 
of song. 

It is easy to understand why thev do not sing English 
naturally, because having studied abroad in foreign lan- 
guages; they have never devoted any attention to the 
study of their own language. Having sung myself in 
four languages, I will say unhesitatingly that, next to 
Italian, the universal language of song, English, to an 
English speaking person, should be more pleasing to sing 
than any other foreign language. Anything is easy when 
you know how to do it, and one cannot, without previous 
study, gain a knowledge of how to sing in English over- 
night. Opera so far in this country has been a luxury 
The conditions of government support which obtain abroad 
have so far been impossible here. One may understand 
those conditions perhaps better when I say that the ten- 
ure of the management of both the Opera and the Opéra 
Comique in Paris depends upon the production each year 
of a certain number of works by native composers. It 
is national confidence that begets national art. France, 
at any rate before the war, was the greatest art pro- 
ducing .centre of the world, because the French people 
prefer French singers, French music and French art to 
those of any other nation. 


The Need of National Support 


Perhaps our greatest need in the development of native 
musical art in this country is national recognition and sup- 
port; but when you think of that “little band of wilful 
men” and the other members of our Government, who to- 
day are holding up and delaying needed national measures 
because of racial and unworthy influences, to prevent that 
universal service which we all owe to the country that 
gives us our liberty and assures us protection in the pur- 
suance of our normal life and efforts, it will be, I fear, a 
long time before music can gain any national support. Fail- 
ing national recognition and support, there is, of course,. 
the possibility of municipal aid, as is the case in Italy, 
France, and the smaller German capitals like Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, and other towns. Indications of the possibility 
of such support have been given us in the municipal con- 
certs in New York and elsewhere—and here I would like 
to suggest to your Federation the possibilities of the use 
of your influence with the municipalities in the towns where 
your various club units are located. 

But, in all probability, and for some time to come, the 
necessity of replacing official support of the musical en- 
ceavor by private liberality and enterprise will continue. 
The Metropolitan Opera House in New York, which is 
now practically a national institution, and the entire op- 
eratic enterprise in Chicago, were created and maintained 
by private enterprises and liberality, and tribute must be 
paid to the efforts, honest and artistic, which have been 
made in recent years at the Metropolitan, New York, in 
the support of native operatic art. Here again I feel that 
there are great possibilities for influences by your Federa- 
tion. Prof. Erb, of Chicago, in a very able and lucid speech, 
gave you an idea of the possibilities of State orchestras. 








Here again I would suggest the influences that your Fed- 
eration might wield in the possible formation of operatic 
districts, embracing a series of towns where it might be 
possible to guarantee something (something which your 
Federation could arrange for) to have good opera where 
now none is heard, through traveling organizations, or 
through organizations made up of the various towns form- 
ing a circle, 


Prize Compositions vs. Commissions 


There can be no question that so far great work has 
been done by your Federation in the prizes in competition 
offered for musical works of worth by native artists, and, 
in view of my firm opinion that the most promising field 
for the development of native musical productiveness is in 
opera, | feel very strongly that what efforts you are dis 
posed to make in this direction should be concentrated on 
opera. Of course, varying conditions brought about by 
the results of experience and changing circumstances 
would need different methods, and I would like to say 
very definitely here that I, personally, entirely disbelieve 
in competitions, because, as a general rule, the best men do 
not care to compete. More than this, where the result is 


in doubt, they cannot afford to. They have not the time 
to give their best efforts on the chance of winning the 
prize. 1 do not suppose that any of you have any con- 


ception of the length of time and effort necessary to pro- 
duce any work in the larger forms, whether symphony, 
cantata or opera. We are all, | hope, more or less al- 
truistic, and yet our best composers realize how hopeless 
it would be to endeavor to make a living out of pure music 
There can be no doubt about it—when the morning coffee 
and dinner the next day is assured, the fires of genius 
burn more brightly. For that reason, | am strongly of the 
opinion that a definite order to a composer to write a work 
of a certain class is far better than a competition. As a 
matter of record, competitions do not produce great works 
The only instance in my time was that of the publisher 
Sonzogno, when “Cavalleria Rusticana” won the first prize 
and “Pagliacci” the second. I know of no other. On the 
other hand, thousands of great works have been written 
on commission, Beethoven wrote the ninth symphony on 
a commission from the London Philharmonic Society, for 


which he received the munificent sum of one hundred 
pounds. Mozart wrote the “Magic Flute” on commission 
from his publisher in five months. The same is true of 


Handel’s “Messiah.” Verdi's “Aida” was written on a 
commission from the Khedive of Egypt and paid for in ad- 
vance. Many others might be named. 

Both as to composers and singers, it is also true that 
a demand always creates the supply. It was not composers 
like Auber, Herold and Gretry who made the French 
Opéra Comique the most distinguished and successful musi- 
cal institution in the world today. It was the Opéra 
Comique that made these composers, by the demand that 
it created for their works. In case the Federation should 
wish to offer money for works that they thought were 
needed, | would suggest that a competent committee should 
should choose a composer to write them. There is 
certainly a competent list for any such committee 
to select from—Converse, Loeffler, Arthur Foote, Parker, 
Victor Herbert, Henry Hinton, Walter Damrosch, Arthur 
Nevin, Stillman Kelley, Cadman, even myself, and many 
others that I might name. 

Particularly just at this time, when our country has 
taken an altruistic and high minded stand in support of its 
great traditions of national honor and glorious love and 
pursuance of freedom, a rare and unwonted feeling of 
patriotism is needed by our nationalities, because there have 
been influences which have hindered and impeded. Our na- 
tional musical expression may well give to our musical 
creative ability an importance and fluency in the way of 
the really significant national musical expression which it 
has never obtained before, and which will-place our Ameri- 


can composers in dignity and importance and national con- 
fidence and consideration alongside, and equal with, all 
the other great names in literature and drama, art and 
poetry, science and invention, which our country is and has 
been ready and willing to acclaim ; for—and I cannot repeat 


this too strongly—it is national 
ability that begets national art, 


confidence in national 
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ler at Chick- 
tor’s Note.] 


| This lecture was delivered by Mme. Z 
ering Hall, New York, April 16, 1917.— 
Before | finish speaking today I hope to convince m 
audience that talent is the normal gift from God to each 

individual being, given for the purpose of development. 
The writer Trench says: : 
“Men may choose to forget the ends for which their 


talents were given them they may practically deny 
that they were given talents at all; yet in this word talent 
abides a continual memento that they were so given, and 
that each one shall have to render an account of the use of 
his talent.” 

The word talent is derived from the words “tae” (mean- 
ing one or unit) and “lent” or “lend” meaning a place of 
focus), Literally, talent means an individual gift of unit 
focused on one, 

The word normal means “according to a norm.” A 
“norm” is the ideal outcome of thought plus nature: a 


model unit opposite to form, which means the appearance 
cr character in which a thing presents itself. Nature is 
the gift or talent, normality is the ideal nature, is always 


good, while formality is only the outward appearance, and 
is good or bad according to its naturalness or unnatural- 


ness 
Talent, the Ideally Natural 


| say talent is the normal and ideally natural ; therefore 
the human being who believes he or she has not received 
such an individual gift is abnormal in thought, because 
talent is really innate nature, and as you lose the sense of 
your own nature, so you become unnatural; in fact, the 
more innately conscious you are of your birthright of 
talent the nearer you approach genius. A genius has this 
sense ever present, and never for one moment loses this 
belief even when totally unrecognized by the world. We all 
know about Copernicus, the genius who first recognized 
that the earth ‘revolves and not the sun. He was put in 
chains for the assertion, and when he went into prison said, 
“And still I know that I am right; the earth moves.” A 
pathetic poem by the great poet Heinrich Heine, whose 
lyrics we sing in all languages, written to his wife, says 
that she may ill treat him as she likes, she may misunder- 
stand his actions and motiygs, but if she says his verses 
are not inspired they must part forever. Our own genius 
of the Ziegler Institute and of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Josef Pasternack, told me that though he plays 
every instrument (we may say that he is not an inspired 
player) we may say that he does not judge voices well, 
speak well, compose well, but if some one says that he does 
not conduct weil, Pasternack will call him a liar. 


Man Has Not Created Anything 


Who of us can say honestly that there is no Creator and 
therefore no gift from God? There are those who do say 
and exalt the mental capabilities of man to be creative. 
As a matter of fact, on close investigation Man has never 
created anything. All that chemistry has achieved in our 
many periods of civilization has been but to analyze. It 
has found what ingredients compile to make blood, flesh, 
bone, plants and minerals, but never yet has chemistry or 
medical knowledge been able to create er even construct 
as much as one human being, an animal even of the lowest 
type, a plant, a mineral, or any part of these, a hair, a 
feather, a whalebone or any other bone, or silk without the 
worm, wood without the tree, wool without the sheep, cot- 
ton without the plant. Nothing that we possess is really 
made by man, but thoughts come to us of how to utilize 
what the Creator has allowed life to bring forth, and we 
puff ourselves up and say we are creative, and some still 
more abnormal say, “There is no Creator.” 


First Understand One's Talent 


In order to be normal in this life and become success- 
ful from a normal basis, then, it matters not so much in 
what line of work; one must first understand one’s talent, 
next fulfill its pul pose, that of one’s life work, and thirdly 
cogceive and follow an ideal motive or policy in that work. 
In other words, understand your talent, will to develop it, 
and then persevere in working it out on ideal lines. 

In a little unspoilt child normality is self working. If 
allowed to grow normally without pressure or fright, every 
normal baby would grow into normal, that is, ideally per- 
fect, natural, man or womanhood; it would then under- 
stand what the real needs of life are, just as the animals 
understand perfectly what food and exericse to take, and 
from this normal basis every talent would prepare the way 
for formal knowledge of technic or mechanism to be em- 
ployed. 
in cases where people give an early showing of talent 
in any one direction this normal preparation has been going 
on unobserved. There has been freedom of thought and 
action to release the talent so as to make it perceptible to 
others, and therefore that one is picked out from all the 
others and said to be gifted by God. This is quite true, but 
not in the way people think, for as a matter of fact which 
can be proven by close investigation at any time, every one 
has a talent. Be it for singing, playing, conducting, teaching 
or painting, for dancing, decoration, writing, invention, 
salesmanship, building, organization, speculation, cooking, 
it matters not, all is spiritual expression or talent. It may 
seem after much practice that the apt performer or worker 
has acquired this talent by work; not so. An untalented 
girl may sing or play, her scales like a mechanical piano, 
but this proficiency will never be considered talent and 


will not lead to success. Talent is an individual gift from 
God. Each and every individual has received one such 
gift, hut these gifts are not by any means alike. There is 


EVERYONE HAS A TALENT 


By ANNA E. ZIEGLER 






just distribution of gifts. Can you imagine anything more 
nerve straining that every one in the world should be able 
to sing like Caruso or play like Paderewski? Where would 
be our commerce, our building, mining or our agriculture ? 
No one would want to do anything but sing or play. | 
repeat every onc has a talent and is in duty bound to dis- 
cover it. How discover it? If a child has been allowed 
to grow up in a normal way, with just enough restriction 
to make it realize the comforts and the interests and in- 
tentions of otliers, the talent is certain to disclose itself. 
But if a child has been allowed to grow up either entirely 
unrestricted or hampered by too much restriction, then 
the young man or woman is not quite mentally normal, and 
will have to find his own individual God’s gift. To find 
it is, much more simple than it seems; it can be recognized 
by the satisfaction and joy there is in its work. Just as a 
duck takes to the water. a bird to the air, so the talent 
gifts receive their activity with ease and pleasure. 

If a boy with managerial talent, kept under a monotonous 
regime is suddenly allowed freedom for his talent, his 
whole attitude is immediately changed, and his talent re- 
ceives a chance. Just so, most especially in music or any 
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other one of the fine arts, the joy comes with the work, and 
unfolds ever more as the work progresses. There is never 
any wearying possibility in the process of talent, for the 
work brings in itself recreation. The artist in reality 
needs no other recreation than to be allowed to work in 
freedom. It is only the uninspired and oppressed laborer 
who really needs diversion of mind after work. When 
coupled with joy, every form of work becomes progressive 
and remunerative. It is safe to say that even the miner 
and factory worker who remains joyful will at some time 
receive the inspiration and chance to better his condition. 
Therefore, to find your talent, learn, first of all, joy. Learn 
that the great Creator has endowed you with a gift all 
your own; believe this thoroughly. In other words, be- 
lieve in your own best self, and that you are not only fit 
for working out a fine, happy life, but that it is waiting 
for you along the line of joyful recognition, and only that. 
Don't be cross, hateful, or envious; don’t feel in duty bound 
to criticize and find fault without at least first acknowledg- 
ing all that is to be praised. This critical attitude is very 
noticeable in students. All that deserves praise is not al- 
lowed to enter the mind, but if some one loses breath and 
consequently phrases badly, or sings a few tones without 
control, that is seized upon, kept in mind and mentioned. 
Those who have these habits of criticizing harm themselves 
more than the person they are criticizing, for they shut out 
from themselves the sense of justice which alone would 
make them worth while, as well as the fellowship which 
makes life bearable on this earth, and this critical attitude 
toward others keeps away from’ them the discovery of 
their own particular talent. 

The discovery then of your own individual talent comes 
with a joyful recognition. When it comes, know it is 
from God, hold it, cling to it, and work it out with joyful 
sacrifice. There will be many in your family and friend- 
ship who will doubt and discourage you. It will cost time, 
work, money, and steadfact courage to hold to your life- 
work, but once recognized as a life-work, you wiil be will- 
ing to make these sacrifices. We have examples now, and 
have always had them, of the joy of such sacrifices. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Emmy Destinn are two examples. 
For a time they lived in a cold garret, with no money, and 
starved with great cheerfulness. It was so with the great 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, Verdi, and nearly all of 
the greatest musicians, painters and inventors. The second 
lesson to learn then (after talent recognized), is willing 


and cheerful sacrifice. But the third lesson, and the one 
of greatest importance toward lasting success, is the con- 
ception and clinging to the ideal in your work. It is one 
thing to work out your talent or inspiration, but it is by 
far the more difficult thing to school this talent, for the 
very inspiration itself calls for freedom, just as a strong 
child wants to run and climb, and resents restriction, 
When a girl or young man has discovered a beautiful 
voice, naturally each wants to sing. Soon these people find 
that certain songs are easy for them, and others do not 
lend themselves to easy tone production. The wise young 
people will then look for a teacher who can help them to 
train the voice, so that the difficulties may be removed; 
the foolish ones go to a teacher who pleases their vanity, 
enthuses over the voice itself, and selects material for 
work which lies in the voice’s natural range. This mode 
of procedure always leads to quick results, as there are 
thousands of songs and among them many that do not 
require a cultivated voice for their rendering. The par- 
ents and friends are delighted-with the so-called progress 
the voice enlarges through use; being used with freedom, 
the feelings have a chance to be displayed and nothing 
seems lacking for a year or two. Now, however, the 
singer wishes to enter the profession, a concert manager 
has dates to offer, Victor records are open to substitutes 
for the great Singers, parts are to be filled in grand or 
light opera, the singer applies, but alas! the repertoire 
required is lacking and the range and cultivation are defi- 
cient. Many other attributes are required, such as finest 
breath control, poise, clear enunciation, fine muscular 
action, facial expression, etc., and the disappointment is 
great. What is lacking is a thorough and fine schoolin 

This is what I wish to point out to you today. There A 
no lack of fine voices, and splendid talent, but there is a 
lack of people who will form their ideals along the lines 
of fine and thorough schooling, and start out by giving 
themselves and their teachers three or four years for ideal 
development and growth. Consequently we meet people 
daily who have spent many more years than three or four 

and fortunes in money, without a successful result. 


Purpose of Good Singing 


If you want to become a good singer and have recog- 
nized that singing is your talent, and from that basis 
develop into a great singer, you must start out to under- 
stand the purpose of good singing. This purpose is two- 
fold. First, to show good schooling, voice control, clear 
and fluent emission, poise, and dramatic ability by your 
singing. Second, to interpret the music you are singing 
with honesty and artistic rendering. Do not confuse this 
two-fold purpose, for this once understood, you will not 
hecome too emoticnal, and look for a premature success. 
_If you want to excel in any other work, like rules apply. 
First, schooling and honest work, then interpretation, not 
vice versa. In order to be able to do this, curious as it 
may seem to you, you must first of all train your breath 
so as to be able to control it for health and power. Re- 
member I am speaking of successful work in its largest 
sense, By this I mean not only to be able to carry out the 
work which’your talent prompts in a recognizable way, but 
to keep your health in a normal condition while studying 
and while performing. This is the only kind of success I 
recognize. In all fields of endeavor there are people who 
overdo and over-exert. The over-exertion is applauded 
hy the general public, spurring on to more over-exertion. 
If a singer makes much noise with tones, and nearly bursts 
the vocal organs and blood vessels, to bring out strong 
effects, he always enthuses the greater part of his audience. 
lhe few who know listen and are sorry. It is the same 
with all acrobatics and virtuosity of any kind, that shuts 
out general well-being. That breath-control would remedy 
all overdoing, will not be understood by people who have 
not busied themselves with systematic breathing for health. 
we consider, however, how closely our physical life is 
connected with breathing, beginning with the first breath 
and ending with the last on this earth, we should all 
recognize the necessity of learning about and employing 
the fulness of its action. All inspiration comes with 
breathing; the oppressed breath receives no inspiration. 
The very word inspiration is self-explanatory. Control of 
breath leads to Power, as it leads to self-control, and 
therefore control of emotionalism. Do not confuse control 
either of the breath or voice, during its use, with control 
before its use. We may control a fire after it has started 
to burn in our house with energy and right thought, but 
surely the best control is a system which regulates the 
fire to a certain place, the furnace, etc., for definite control 
and definite results. Just $0 it is with the breath, which 
sounds as tone. To try to control it during the tone does 
not compare with results as produced by control to make 
a certain placement possible for great results; this is voice 
culture, breath control. How to attain it? Not by physical 
technic of breathing on an unnatural, unhappy, or tense 
basis, but by real inspiration and joy. Take a thought of 
real joy and freedom from worry, and see how it feels in 
the body. “Please be glad for a moment right now to 
prove the theory.” Immediately you will feel the breath 
entering you differently than mechanical breathing could 
make it. You have now reached, in the moment of joy, the 
solar plexus—which is the largest network of sympathetic 
nerves in the body, and receives all true feeling. Next 
hold this joyful or inspired breath as long as you can. 
You will notice that your whole being is filled with this 
breath, your eyes dilate, your jaw is free for artistic 
speaking, your body is poised, and you are ready for work 
of a cultured kind. Therefore I say again, “Conceive your 
talent, breathe with joy, hold your cultured ideals, and 
then sing your well understood music. You will find suc- 
cess waiting for you; this is ‘The Truth About the Voice,’ ” 

Rembrandt—“Thinking artists are in great demand; we 
even expect thinking menials, is it not then our right to 
demand thinking professors?” 

I add to this—shall we not at least begin to make 
students of singing think for themselves, so they can escape 
the rut in which disappointments are paramount? Let us 
help them free themselves through breath-freedom and 
thought-freedom to enter their birthright, each individual 
gift from God, The Creator. yee 
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HOARSENESS IN SINGERS 


By John J. Levbarg, M.D., 1425 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y., at Present Clinical Instructor at the 


"New York Polyclinic Hospital on Nose 
and Throat Diseases. 
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Sudden Hoarseness 


Every nose and throat specialist during the course of his 
daily work is confronted frequently with a very important 
problem—hoarseness in singers. It is my fortune to observe 
carefully a good many of such unfortunates who complain 
that they have a tendency to hoarseness or harsh, rough 
voice, which comes on suddenly. They will invariably ask 
the question: Doctor, have I a chronic laryngitis?” Some- 
thing they fear more than heart trouble. As a physician 
and singer I have met many causes for the above condition. 

Before examining my patient, I always test the singer's 
voice with a few scales, so that I may become acquainted 
with his method of intonation, attack, etc. This gives me 
a good idea of the artist’s method of singing, and if I 
find a faulty method I know I am on the right road. After 
I give the voice a trial I next éxamine the nose and throat 
for any pathological condition which may cause the above 
mentioned trouble. On examination, I do not direct my 
attention exclusively to the vocal cords, but make a careful 
study of the facts surrounding the Chorda Vocale. As 
specialists we know that any pathological condition inter- 
fering with the action of the vocal cords will cause hoarse- 
ness, but there are other conditions, such as hypertrophy 
of the lingual tonsil, which is situated at the base of the 
tongue, thereby causing a constant irritation by its pres- 
ence. It sets up a severe congestion of the mucous mem- 
brane or covering around the laryngeal region, producing 
a husky or hoarse voice. Enlarged and inflamed adenoids 
will also produce the same thing. Caseous tonsils has the 
same effect. 

If I find that the hoarseness is neither due to any pathol- 
ogical or faulty method, I next take a careful history of 
the habits of this special individual. The first thing that 
I ask him or her is for the particular diet. I have found 
by careful observation that great meat eaters will always 


have a severe congestion of the mucous membrane—of the 
nose and throat. Eating a heavy meal just prior to sing- 
ing will cause an increase in mucous out-flow and 
thereby produce a heavy, husky tone of voice. 

Nervousness in a singer also will affect the condition of 
the voice, by causing sudden hoarseness. This is often 
noted in singers, on their first appearance, or singing 
before an unenthusiastic audience. 

_Environment is also instrumental for the above trouble. 
Singing in a close, stuffy room filled with smoke, will help 
to stimulate hoarseness. 


Gradual Hoarseness 


The most important problem confronting a nose and 
throat doctor is the hoarseness which comes on without: 
any apparent cause and without the history of any ex- 
posure on the part of the singer; and frequently it will 
disappear almost as suddenly as it came. The patient 
fears to sing a long aria—as he dreads that his or her voice 
may break during the course of his delivery of it. On 
examination invariably you will find in these patients a 
small nodule on one or both cords. This condition is 
known as Chordites Nodosa. Chordites Nodosa accom- 
panies chronic laryngitis in those who use their voices in 
a faulty manner. The condition is more frequently seen 
in females than in males. It occurs in singers and public 
speakers and in others whose occupation demands the use 
of their voices for long periods of time. Singers with the 
above condition will always complain of difficulty in strik- 
ing the right note and holding it when obtained; in other 
words their voices crack in the midst of singing or talking. 

Climatic changes has the same effect The above I have 
observed in some singers who came from different parts 
of Europe, that they have a tendency to hoarseness without 
any apparent cause; this tendency gradually wears off with 
the assistance of treatments to nose and throat. 


Treatment 


The treatment depends upon the cause—if a faulty 
method is present, change your instructors. If due to diet, 
prescribe a different one; if due to any pathological con- 
dition, consult a physician. Rest, confidence, relaxation, 
plenty of air, exercise and regular habits will gradually 
eradicate the bogie which is the dread of the singer and 
the public speaker. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
Edmund Parlow 
“Six Melodious Special Studies for the Piano”—an al- 
bum for students, which is correctly described by the title. 
The little pieces are certainly tuneful and each one has a 
special object, such as thirds, or octaves, and so on. It 
only remains to be added that the special studies are easy. 


Cornelius Gurlitt 


“Two Miniature Trios,” for the piano, violin and cello. 
This well known German composer of music for the young 
has succeeded again in making his music pleasantly melo- 
dious and has avoided all the technical obstacles which 
keeps so much of the best music from the programs of 
youthful or amateur concert givers. This Gurlitt music is 
perfect of its kind, though of no great depth or distinction. 


Carl Reuther 


“At Close of Day,” six piano duets, This is agreeable 
music for young players. Duet playing has many attrac- 
tions, and should be more popular than it is. These duets 
are suitable for teaching purposes. The student can learn 
with profit both parts of the duets, as both parts are well 
written and without difficulties. 

“Schmidt's Collection of Two-part Songs,” a volume of 
seventy-two pages, containing sixteen attractive songs ar- 
ranged for two voices of medium range, and all for half 
a dollar. The accompaniments are moderately easy—or 
difficult—and within the powers of any good amateur, 


Florence N. Barbour 

“The Lotus Flower,” a valse lente for the piano. The 
name, of course, means nothing, but the music is expressive, 
with plenty of chromatic harmony and with several bril- 
liant passages that are effective. This is a concert number. 


Arthur Foote 

“Lord of the Worlds Above,” a sacred duet for soprano 
and alto, or tenor and baritone—a sedate and well written 
song with an oratorio flavor. This duet is suitable for any 
church service, and it has fervor without passion and feel- 
ing without sentimentality. All that Arthur Foote writes 
is musicianly. 


Margaret Hoberg 

“Irish Weather,” a pleasing and melodious song with 
nothing Irish in it except the reference to the weather— 
_ sunshine and rain—smiles and tears. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY 


Emile Foss Christiani 

“Pensée Musicale,” an impromptu in the form of an étude 
for the piano. The étude style gives it a kind of square 
cut manner, with just so eg notes to the beat, and a 
monotonous rhythm to the left hand which has the melody, 
but the work is well done and the result is good music. 

“Cuckoo as Prophet,” a pleasant little ditty without 
words in which the cuckoo call is imitated. It is smooth 
and graceful. If it sells it will be cuckoo as profit. If it 
does not sell it will still be a musicianly bit of work. 


Bessie E. Ayres 


Two easy pieces for young players of the piano, “The 
Preacieg Pony” and “phe Sciences Grinder.” No doubt 


young minds can extract comfort from the titles of these 


pieces. They are good for the fingers and the budding 
musical faculties. 


Mary Pamela Crary 


Two piano pieces of medium grade, “Italian Dance” and 
“Valsette.” They are both good of their kind. The Italian 
dance is in the nature of a tarantelle and the valsettc has 
enough running passages in the left hand to take it out 
of the dance class. Fairly good amateurs can manage 
these pieces with credit to themselves. 


G. SCHIRMER 
Frank E, Miller, A.M., M.D. 


“Vocal Art Science.” It is claimed for this author that 
“he has produced a system for absolutely determining 
phonetic values for each part of the vocal instrument and 
ofters to the public an entirely new interpretation of vocal 
tone production that compels at last the acknowledgment 
of a correct and definite system of vocal art science true 
to nature.” There can be no question but that this volume 
is far above the great mass of literature regularly written 
by singing teachers, vocal students, faddists, theorists. bad 
singers of long experience, and good singers with no ex- 
perience at all. Dr. Miller asserts that all vocal defects 
are due to physical wrongs, He believes that throatiness, 
breathiness, hollowness of tone, nasality, tremolo, and 
other vocal evils can be cured. Every singing teacher be- 
lieves the same, But Dr. Miller will probably be found 
to have gone a step or two farther than most of the teach- 
ers and to have reduced to system what so many have left 
to chance or an improvised remedy. Tle volume is a work 
of reference of 278 pages, containing many anatomical il- 
lustrations and a glossary of medico-musical terms. Noth- 
ing that can be said of the book by a reviewer can take 
the place of a perusal of the work. The work should be 
in the hands of all who sing and all who teach. It is not 
a work of sentiment, but of science—not reminiscences, but 
system and research. It can be dull only to those who take 
no interest whatsoever in the art of singing. 


Clarence K. Bawden 


“The River of Stars,” a legend of Niagara, for four 
part chorus of women’s voices with soprano solo and 
piano accompaniment. The composer has certainly ex- 
pressed in music the romantic and tragic spirit of Alfred 
Noyes’ poem. It is of course very difficult to escape 
monotony of sound when writing a work of any great 
length for women’s voices alone. The absence of bass is 
always felt. But in “The River of Stars” this inherent de- 
fect is apparently hidden by the variety of rhythms, the 
effective piano accompaniment, and the varied expression 
‘hat follows the flights of the poet. The vocal difficulties 
of the score will not trouble the average good choirs of 
women who have had some experience in choral work. 
There are forty-eight pages of music, “The River df 
Stars,” therefore, will only be an important part of half a 
program, and it could not spoil a concert even if it failed, 
for it is not long enough. On the other hand, it is likely 
to prove an effective addition to any program. 


MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 


“Song Without Words,” by Eric Mathias 


There is a charming and French like grace in this piano 
solo which will make it attractive. It is not easy to play 
with the necessary legato and sustained tone, but there is 
no passage in the entire piece which could be called diffi- 
cult. The melody should be made to sing on the piano 
as much like a song as possible. Fortunately, there is a 
melody in this very musical “Song Without Words.” : 
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WHY AND HOW 
CALIFORNIA IS MUSICAL 


By L. E. Behymer. 
(Continued from the Musical Courier of May 17, 1917.) 











“In the Philharmonic series there was $87,900 paid for 
entertainers. The Boston Opera Company and the Diaghi- 
leff Ballet received $144,000 for their San Francisco and 
Los Angeles engagements. The percentage engagements 
in the West by Mme. Melba, the Minneapolis and Dam- 
rosch Orchestras, Paderewski, Schumann-Heink, Elman, 
Yvette Guilbert, John McCormack, Cecil Fanning, War- 
lich, Cavalieri and Muratore, Maude Fay, amounted to 
$102,500, or a gross sum of $344,400. ‘The attendance for 
the season was over 380,500, which proves the assertion 
that the State of California is being served with better 
music at a cheaper price than any other portion of Amer- 
ica, for with more concerts and more artists, and cheaper 
seats, the average has been less than 90 cents per seat, 
with prices averaging from 50 cents to $5, the latter being 
paid for the Diaghileff Ballet and the Boston Opera. So- 
ciety, the business and educational world, as well as the 
recipient of the pay envelope filled the seats. Music 
teachers and public school teachers have increased their 
patronage, while at least 35 per cent. of the music patrons 
have come from outside cities through quick connection 
by the electric car and the automobile. 

“The ‘movies’ have hurt the concert business but little, 
thanks to the fact that they are yet unable to photograph 
a voice, a violin or piano tone The automobile has been 
the great menace of concert patronage, taking away the 
social side of the question almost entirely. The outdoor 
life has been a lure that the love of music could not 
overcome. Jt has taken more work to sell the tickets 
and greater care in handling the public. It has been a 
bargain year. At the beginning of the season we dis- 
covered that gradually the Philharmonic courses had 
come to a standstill, and in looking for the reason we 
came to the conclusion that as the department and drug 
stores were giving bargain counters, that music must com- 
pete in the same manner, so we added one more event 
without raising the price of seats, and the Philharmonic 
series in Los Angeles presented seven star events for 
$4, $5, $6, $8 and $10, and doubled the number of sub- 
scribers. We had more $4, $5, $6 seats than ever before 
and far less $8 and $10 ones, which added to the box 
office rush. The result was that before the opening of 
the series the $4, $5 and $6 locations were all gone, which 
had never occurred before. 

“This year we introduced to the State of California 
more new instrumentalists and vocalists than in any previ- 
ous season, including Frances Ingram, contralto; Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra; Albert Spalding, violinist ; 
Florence Macbeth, soprano; Cherniavsky Trio; Louis 
Graveure, baritone; Elena Gerhardt, liedersinger; Percy 
Grainger, pianist; Reinhold Warlich, baritone; Lina 
Cavalieri, soprano; Lucien Muratore, tenor; Yvette Guil- 
bert, and Maude Fay. There were more artists sold to 
the club at from $500 to $750 a concert than in the his- 
tory of the Philharmonic work. There were twice as 
many percentage contracts entered into with artists like 
Schumann-Heink, Elman, Melba and McCormack, whici 
showed that they had outgrown the guarantees of clubs, 
and that our public had become sufhciently educated to 
desire them for themselves alone at the regular Eastern 
prices of admission. The clubs dispensed with those 
headliners, and were willing to take their chances on the 
Graingers, Gerhardts, Fannings, Macbeths, and the new- 
comers who had gained sufficient value in their eyes to 
become worthy of hearing. 

“We placed in the various high schools of the state 
many courses in which appeared Rudolph Ganz, Cecil 
Fanning, Cadman and Redfeather, Cherniavsky Trio, 
Zoellner Quartet, and other well known artists. These 
high schools carry their own Philharmonic series of five 
events for $1 for the pupils, or the same number for par- 
ents and outsiders at $2.50 a season, using the high school 
auditoriums instead of theaters. This is ing a 
splendid educational factor throughout the state. 

“The recent concert given by the Damrosch Orchestra 
for the school children at Shrine Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, demonstrated the possibilities of a large seat capac- 
ity, for 4,005 pupils were present at 25 cents each, 992 
teachers from the public schools at 50 cents each, and 
156 parents and guardians at $1 each, and Walter Dam- 
rosch and his men were thrilled with the knowledge and 
the attention of these young folks, while previous to the 
concert for one hour Mr. Damrosch had heard an orches- 
tra of eighty of the intermediate school children from 
ten to thirteen years of age play several orchestral num- 
bers, one under his own direction, at Normal Hill center, 
with these eighty pupils representing some thirty-three 
orchestras now in our public schools with a full member- 
ship of some 1,600 instrumentalists. 

“It might be said that 2,800 pupils from the schools 
with teachers, heard the Flonzaley Quartet in a splendid 
afternoon of chamber music at a uniform admission of 
twenty-five cents this season. This is a special and a 
splendid work now being enacted in the state through the 
wholesale buying of artists and the delivering at our 
very doors of these great master minds of music at re- 
duced prices. 

“Our territory from El Paso in the South, Albuquerque 
in the Southwest, Reno in the Middle West, includes New 
Mexico, Arizona, California and Nevada, with the exception 
of San Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley, Cal., these three 
cities being under the control of Will L. Greenbaum and 
Frank W. Healy, working in conjunction with this office. 
In the Northwest we cooperate with Steers & Coman, 
who control that entire territory, and by so uniting we 
are able to bring at a reasonable figure the well known 
artists who have been heard this year. 

“For next season the Philharmonic organization has 
planned a bigger and better series than this year. The 
violinists will include Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa Elman, 





Eugen Ysaye, and Maud Powell; baritones, Charles W. 
Clark, Cecil Fanning, Emilio de Gogorza, Reginald Wer- 
renrath; tenors, Evan Williams, Theo Karle, John Me- 
Cormack; sopranos, Alma Gluck, Frieda Hempel, May 
Peterson, Frances Alda, Julia Culp. contraltos, Margarete 
Matzenauer, Ernestine Schumann-Heink; pianists, Ignace 
Paderewski, Leopold Godowsky, Leo Ornstein, Harold 
Bauer; for ensemble, Cherniavsky Trio, Zoellner Quartet, 
and Trio de Lutece; orchestras, Damrosch Symphony, 
Minneapolis Symphony, and the San Francisco Symphony, 
under Alfred Hertz. Opera, the Boston National Grand 
Opera Company, and the ballets will include the Pavlowa, 
but not with any operatic organization. 

“In connection with Sparks M. Berry, we have reor- 
ganized the Scala Grand Opera Company on a larger and 
more elaborate scale, with a splendid roster of singers 
taken from both the Italian ranks as well as members of 
the leading opera companies, with a splendid orchestra 
under the conductorship of one of the Metropolitan con- 
ductors. We have secured the rights for all the royalty 
operas and will give Los Angeles and the entire West a 
splendid season of popular priced operas, including many 
of the old favorites as well as half a dozen new modern 
compositions. This is to be an annual event, and our 
equipment includes enough scenic and costume effects, 
with a well trained chorus, to give to the West some 
splendid performances. All the time has been engaged, 
and already requests have come from some of the Middle 
West cities to extend the tour to those points. My an- 
swer as to why California and the West are musical, is 
that every ramification of musical life and art has been 
searched diligently and assembled to give this section of 
the country the best musical life obtainable. 

“With 3,300 music teachers of the city of Los Angeles 
and the Southwest, with the Gaimut and Dominant Clubs, 
with the Musicians’ Club and others of similar trend, 
the Ellis, Orpheus and Lyric Clubs, with our own Los 
Angeles Symphony and that splendid organization, the 
San Francisco Orchestra, with a roster of singers and in- 
strumentalists, clever accompanists, and talented operatic 
members, why should not California be musical, and give 
to this entire West a reputation second to none in this big 
American commonwealth ?” 


“America, Our Pride” 





“America, Our Pride,” a new hymn, with words and 
music by Louis Oesterle, is rhythmically the exact counter- 
part of the old tune known as “God Save the King” in all 
parts of the British Empire, and known as “Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz” in Prussia since 1793, and now familiar 
throughout the United States as “America” on account of 
the words by S. F. Smith, who died in 1895. This sim- 
ilarity of rhythm in every respect was probably inten- 
tional, but is none the less an error of judgment as the 
more familiar tune is continually suggested. The tune is 





broad and singable, as a hymn tune should be, and there 
is nothing to prevent it becoming the national air of the 
nation except the caprice of the public, which may or may 
not accept it. It is a pity that Francis Key did not know 
a singable tune of this reasonable compass when he wrote 
his “Star Spangled Banner.” But Louis Oécsterle may 
have to wait as long as Key waited for his hymn to be 
accepted by the nation—a matter of some fifty years or 
so. And now, after an existence of 103 years, Key’s words 
are not known to every American citizen! 
Patience, Louis Oesterle, patience! 
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FRANCE AND IRELAND 
AND ARTHUR HACKETT 


By W. R. Macdonald 








‘Tis a strange thing, as Mr. Dooley might say, the affinity 
between the French and the Irish, but that a subtle and 
mysterious masonry exists between the Celt and the Latin 
is as true today as when adventurers from the banks of 
the Boyne shared the fortunes of the armies of the First 
Empire. And the likeness persists despite all transplanting. 
Your Frenchman may exist abroad but his spirit lives in 
his beloved France; nostalgia is notoriously a Gallic attri- 
bute and in the hearts of Irishmen love for Erin “sur- 
passeth the love of women.” 

That this primal instinctive “rapprochement” in the two 
races, both richly endowed in poetic art, should also find 
its affinity in musical expression is not only logical but 
inevitable, so we find that the songs of Charlemagne have 
their counterpart in the bardic poems of Erin—the trouba- 
dours of Normandy their prototypes in the minstrels and 
“rhymours” of Ireland’s halls when that much-suffering 
country had Court and King. And there are those today 
who claim that every folksong of Donegal has its duplicate 
in some “chanson du pays” of the peasants of Auvergne. 

From Montreal to New Orleans is a far cry. when winter 
sports still allure in the city of the North, flannels and 
panama hats are donned in her sister city of the South. 
Half a continent lies between the St. Lawrence and the 
delta of the Mississippi. Geographically so different, how 
alike their French populations. And in no other trait is 
this similarity so marked as in that very definite and candid 
expression of their feelings which is such a decided Frenca 
characteristic. When, therefore, they take an artist to 
their bosom it is with no Anglo-Saxon reticence but with 
full outpouring of spontaneous and generous welcome. On 
April 6 Arthur Hackett sang in the Canadian city, and on 
the 30th of the same month in New Orleans. In Mon- 
treal the occasion was the performance of “The Messiah.” 
After speaking of the fine performance by the Boston 
Festival Orchestra the Gazette wrote: “Mr. Arthur Hack- 
ett, the tenor soloist, rose to the occasion splendidly and 
delighted the audience. In the opening ‘Comfort Ye’ and 


‘Every Valley’ he sang with a smooth flexibility that at 
once established his standing as an oratorio soloist. He 
has a beautiful melodious tenor, while he has all the finished 
skill for the florid Handelian periods.” In New Orleans 
the Picayune said: “Mr. Arthur Hackett is an artist of 
far beyond the average orchestra soloist, both 1n voice and 
lyric art. His program number was the ‘Lohengrin’ con- 
fession. In response to great applause Mr. Hackett re- 
turned and gave an even more positive proof of his art by 
singing that delicate and very difficult ‘Reve’ from Masse- 
net’s ‘Manon.’ It is a morceau requiring the most careful 
shadings and purity of phrasing in mezzo voce, and Mr. 
Hackett was all that one could have wished.” 

So the descendants of the French settlers in Mississippi 
and their confréres in the Canadian French provinces have 
remained true to type by their unison in responding to the 
passionate beauty of Celtic song for Arthur Hackett, born 
in Portland, Maine, is the son of an Irish mother. 


Henrietta Gremmel Plays at a 
von Ende School Recital 





Henrietta Gremmel, pupil of Jonas at The von Ende 
School of Music, New York, played a program consisting 
of the Liszt piece on B-A-C-H, Beethoven’s sonata, op. 31, 
No. 2, beginning the program with a dignity and self- 
possession, altogether unusual. The Liszt work had clear- 
ness and climax, and the sonata was made interesting by 
varied touch, tempo, and a certain spontaniety. Realistic, 
indeed, was her playing of Sauer’s “Music Box,” dainty in 
the extreme. The Mendelssohn-Liszt “Wings of Song” 
was beautifully given, with singing tone, true expression 
dominating it. Following, her brilliant performance of 
Liszt’s tenth Hungarian rhapsody, the audience cheered 
the pianist, evidently wanting more, and she granted the 
wish by playing, first, a toccata by her teacher, Jonas, and 
second, the “Butterfly” by Grieg. 

An audience of good size listened attentively, then with 
real interest, and soon with entire absorption, for Miss 
Gremme! knows how to develop a real “grip” on her 


listeners. 





PAUL DUFAULT IN THE ORIENT 


French-Canadian Tenor Gathering Fresh Laurels Far 
Afield 


The name of Paul Dufault, tenor, has apparently become 
one to conjure with in Australia and New Zealand, for 
the various reports and newspaper excerpts from those 
countries, received from time to time, all show a tour that, 
despite the war, developed into a sort of triumphal prog- 
ress, capacity houses and tremendous enthusiasm proving 
the rule at every concert. The “Dufault tour” of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand under the management of Fred- 
cric Shipman lasted eight months, during which period 
iorty-cight concerts were given in New Zealand and eighty- 
five in Australia. At the conclusion of the Australian tour 
in December, Mr. Shipman arranged with Mr. Dufault to 
return to America via the Far East, giving concerts en 
route in’ Java, the Malay States, Indo-China, China and 
Japan. 

Accordingly Mr. Dufault, with the saprano and pianist 
who had accompanied him on his Australasian tour, to- 
gether with Mr, and Mrs. Shipman, sailed from Sydney, 
Australia, January 16 on the steamship Tasman, bound for 
java. Three concerts were given in Sourabeya and three 
in Batavia. The visit to the latter point was full of pe- 
culiarly sad interest to Mr. Dufault, as it was the place 
where Mme. Nordica died. Mr. Dufault, it will be re- 
called, accompanied Mme, Nordica on her trip to Aus- 
tralia, and after the prima donna’s reparture for Java re- 
mained to star on his own account. 

In Java Mr. Dufault aroused great enthusiasm. Dutch 
audiences do not consider it proper concert etiquette to dis- 
play enthusiasm, while to demand encores is regarded as 
a breach of good manners. However, so enthusiastic did 
they become over Mr. Dufault’s voice and dramatic ability 
that etiquette was temporarily forgotten and the theater 
rang with cheers. The critic of the Sourabeya Nieuwsbad 
thus describes the unwonted scene at the first Dufault con- 
cert in that city: “There were in the audience people who 
clapped their hands blue and shouted till their throats were 
lioarse. There is no doubt that if they had had walking 
sticks or parasols they would have broken them in their 
great enthusiasm. The best advice I can give is to go and 
listen to the songs yourselves. We shall most probably 
not have the opportunity of hearing such a singer soon 
again. 

From Java the company visited Singapore, in the Malay 
States, where still further tributes were heaped upon the 
tenor. Three concerts were originally scheduled for Singa- 





pore. So great was the appreciation displayed by the pub- 
lic that after returning from concerts in Ipoh, Kuala Lum- 
pur and Penang, and finding that the steamer Amazone, 
on which the company was to sail for Indo-China, was 
three days late, Mr. Shipman arranged for two additional 
concerts in Singapore. The Straits Times, the leading 
paper of the Malay States, thus comments: “One might 
wait for a generation before seeing again an artist score so 
great a triumph as this; and one might wait in vain, Such 
singing is not often heard in the course of a lifetime.” 
The company sailed from Singapore by the Amazone, an 
armed French liner, and gave two concerts in Saigon, the 
capital of Indo-China, while the steamer was in port. As 


“Mr. Dufault is by birth a French Canadian, this visit to 


the French portion of China proved most interesting. 
There are a considerable number of military men in Saigon, 
and these, together with the civil population, turned out 
en masse to greet their compatriot from distant Canada. 
Mr. Dufault and his company arrived in Hong Kong March 
29, and their first concert was given April 3. His Excel- 
lency the Governor, Sir Henry May, and suite signified the 
intention of being present, and the advance sale indicated 
that Mr. Dufault would receive a cordial welcome. From 
Hong Kong Mr. Dufault goes to Manila, thence to Shang- 
hai, and on to Japan, sailing for San Francisco by the 
steamship Tenyo Maru, June 2. 































SNAPSHOT OF PAUL DUFAULT, 
Taken on his tour of the Orient, in front of the 
Raffles Hotel, Singapore. 


SNAPSHOT TAKEN IN BATAVIA, JAVA. 
This photo shows Paul Dufault, the popular tenor, 
in front of the cottage where the late Mme. 

Nordica died. 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO, 


Atlanta Seconds New York 
Praise of Claudia Muzio 


Claudia Muzio’s first appearances with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in Atlanta calls forth the following re- 
markable tributes to her Tosca and Leonora: 

. The dominant note of the performance was struck by 
Claudia Muzio, and it was she who carried away the honors of the 
day. . . . Her dramatic gifts were still further emphasized; 
oan the beauty and power of her voice were even more apparent. 
Her Tosca was a highly individual interpretation. ‘ . Her 
voice was heard to wonderful advantage both in the second and 
third acts. Singing with vast reserve force and bigness of tone, 
she responded to every dramatic demand made upon her. Her 
greatest aria, coming in a scene of terrific emotional intensity and 
physical strain, was superbly rendered; and in all the crescendos 
of the opera her voice was heard, vibrant and clear, above all else. 
~The Atlanta Journal, April 27, 1917. 


The magnificent performance of “La Tosca” was heard by the 
largest audience that has yet assembled in the auditorium during 
the season. Each noted star in the cast seemed at his or her best 
and each one in the celebrated arias drew rounds and rounds of 
applause, and was forced to respond to repeated curtain calls by 
an audience seemingly gone wild with enthusiasm. The acting and 
singing of Claudia Muzio was superb!—The Atlanta Journal, April 
27, 1917. 








The largest audience of the week heard the Metropolitan sin 
“Tosca” in Atlanta for the third time. . . . But they poets | 
to Claudia Muzio the honors of the day. It must have been 
a proud moment for the youngest prima donna in opera today 
when she came alone before the curtain at the close of the second 
act and bowed before the wave after wave of handclapping that 
rattled toward her from that field of faces.—The Atlanta Journal, 
April 27, 1917. 





Of course, the debut of Claudia Muzio was the most interesting 
detail, and I believe our one new star of the season has found a 
place in Atlanta’s heart; There was a buzz of conversation after 
the first act, and most of it was devoted to praise of the new 
soprano. - Mme. Muzio is tall and stately, though youthful, 
and her figure has vot suffered the abnormal development which 
drives some singers from the opera stage even before their 
voices have lost their beauty. Physically she is an ideal Brinn 
hilde. As Leonora she had opportunity not only for abundant 
singing, but several moments of dramatic interest.. Mme. Muzio’s 
voice is even more than I had expected after reading the praise 
a her by critics of the East. It is as clear as a bell, beauti 

lly rounded, true to pitch and of ample volume.—Atlanta Georgian, 
April 25, 1917. 

The opera also introduced to the Atlanta public a new queen of 
song in the tall and statuesque person of Claudia Muzio, the latest 
and youngest of Metropolitan prima donnas, whose New York 
debut was made last fa'l. She sang the part of Leonora, and sang 
it to the eminent satisfaction of the large matinee audience which 
was present. . . . Miss Muzio is a dramatic soprano of strik 
ing appearance. She sings with great power. Time after time, 
when the dramatic climaxes of the various scenes were brought to 
their height, her voice was heard dominating every situation. Her 
capabilities were seen to excellent advantage in the part of Leonora 
—The Atlanta Journal, April 25, 1917. 


George Harris, an Effective “Judas Maccabaeus” 





George Harris, jr., took the title role in “Judas Macca- 
baeus” with the Musical Art Society of London, Ontario, 
at its first May Festival on May 1 and 2. His finished style, 
thorough musicianship, fine voice and dramatic ability com- 
bined to make his performance a memorable one and one 
which was accorded the unstinted approval of the large 
audience which filled the Princess Winter Garden. At the 
Wednesday matinee Mr. Harris was the soloist with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra and the school children’s 
chorus. With the latter he sang the tenor part in “The 
Slave’s Dream” and-also was heard in a group of songs 
which included sevéral of the Kentucky “Lonesome 
Tunes.” Again his hearers received him with marked 
favor. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Studio Items 


Joseph Del Puente, who has been under Henry Savage's 
management during the winter in “Have a Heart” com- 
pany, returned to New York at the close of the season. 
Wherever young Del Puente has sung the newspaper 
critics have praised his beautiful baritone voice and fine 
singing. The Redpath Chautauqua System have secured 
Mr. Del Puente’s services for the summer months, when 
he will appear in operetta. 

D. Anderson, who sang for Marcella Sembrich in Chi- 
cago, and was advised by this peerless artist to go to Alice 
Garrigue Mott for vocal instruction, has studied conscien- 
tiously. Miss Anderson has a seprano voice of exquisite 





quality. The Redpath Chau- appearance with the orchestra took place the following 
tauqua Company has signed night in Auburn, N. Y., where the last concert of the tour 
a contract with Miss Ander- took place. Again he was greeted with marked enthusiasm. 
son for a summer season in Mr. Schofield also has been engaged to sing in “Elijah” 
at the festival in Canandaigua, N. \ 



























































operetta. 
Isabel Hunt, who also on : 
sang for Mme. Sembrich in ifted Gardner Pupil Sings in Cincinnati 
g . 
Erie, Pa., and was advised ‘ 
to come to New York ie A gifted New York artist was heard at Grace Gardner's 
study with Mme. Mott, made studio tea, in Cincinnati, recently. The Commercial Tribune 
such marked ae a in Pa of that city gave the following account of the event: 
rma time oc did ik Edna Martane, of ew York City, oa gave the delightful Rey. 
ere a spien ing from Rabindranath Tagore's “Gitanjali” at Grace G. Gardner's 
iti i i h; but studio tea last Friday, is a gifted artist. Before her reading from 
pome: a ch sss pb D Tagore at Miss Gardner's studio she rendered with dramatic feeling 
as her rag, 7 egg to wa and pathos the song “One Year,” which has found great favor on 
troit, 1Ss unt went to the concert programs since the beginning of the war. Music by 
that city where she has been Burleigh and the words by Margaret Harlan. Mme. Marione studied 
: the vocal art with Miss Gardner in New York before going to Italy 
d he North- 
engage at the Oo to appear in opera, where she had splendid success 


ward Methodist Episcopal Mary Bennett played the difficult accompaniments of C arper nter for 
the agore readings, aiso accompanying atte erry eppert, Clara 
Church, said to be the most — the T f I M B R ‘h 
. h h f D Taylor Fahlbush and Ida Anderson Klein, pupils of Miss Gardner's 
prominent cnurc o = professional class, who rendered songs during the afternoon 
troit. Miss Hunt has _— Commercial Tribune, April 29, 1917 
heard in many concerts anc 
two operettas, and is con- 
stantly engaged by a talking Gertrude Karl With the Shriners 
machine company to make ‘ te Karl, tl A ' F 
records and to sing at dem- yer e Karl, the young a in contralto of French 
onstration performances. — arg beg serge ey Shot hrst appe art ance on 
Betty Wales, who has a roadway, New ork, at the Shriners’ concert for the 


sympathetic mezzo - soprano benefit of the American Red Cross which was given last 


voice of excellent range, is Sunday night at the New York Casino Theater. Miss Karl 
studying to become a singer received enthusiastic applause from the large and discrim 
in light opera. At present inating audience. Her Polish songs especially met with 


Miss Wales has accepted an engagement with Klaw &  Sreat success and she responded by giving two encores 
Erlanger, managers, and is playing the part of Dorothy 
Welles in George M. Cohan’s comedy, “Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,” now at the Cohan Theater, New York. 

















Schofield Appears Five Times in One Week 

Edgar Schofield, the popular baritone, returned to New 
York recently after a week’s tour with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, in the 
course of which he sang five times. He was the principal 


soloist in the “Hiawatha” trilogy given by the choral - 
a of Denison University, Granville, Ohio, on April 2 28 
On May 1 and 2 he took part in the Musical Art Society’s s 
oy Festival in London, Ontario, given under the direction 
of A . D. Jordan. On the first night he sang the baritone 
part in “Judas Maccabaeus” and won the heartiest praise 
for his interpretation and singing. The following evening 
he appeared as soloist with the orchestra, giving the aria 
“O tu Palermo” from “Vespri Siciliani.” His rendition 
was such that he was forced to give a double encore. 

On May 3, Mr. Schofield made his first appearance in 











“He plays like one gifted of the gods.”— 
San Francisco Chronicle 





Toronto, Canada, singing the title role in “Elijah” with 
the Toronto Oratorio Society under the leadership of Dr. GEORGE E. BROWN AEOLIAN HALL ANDRE BENOIST 
Edward Broome. Athough suffering from a severe cold Business Manager —— — Accompanist 
Mr. Schofield gave a performance of exceptional merit Steinway Piano 








and added Toronto to the long list of Canadian cities 
where he is now a prime favorite. The baritone’s last 


Available for 
Operatic, Oratorio and C t E t 
pe Direction, MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. 
02 — ~~ Pesecoy Carlton Chambers, New York 


NTRALTO hones: Mornay Hill 7068, 2890 
“Her voice is SONOROUS th quality, possessing an UNBROKEN SCALE from HIGH t to BASS —Los Angeles Herald. 
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New York City now until June 20th and again August 20th to January Ist, 1918 
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All or parts of course may be taken Chicago Summer School, July 9th to 28th 
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Choice 


O not let it 

be merely a 
question of initial 
cost when you 
make your choice 
of pianos. The 
matchless music of 
the Steinway has 
lifted it above the 
‘price’ atmos- 
phere for all time. 

It is true the 
Steinway does cost 
a little more. But 
no one who owns 
a Steinway has ever 
a shadow of regret 
for the price paid. 
It is but a little 
higher than the 
cost of other pianos 
and the Steinway 
carries within its 
perfect mechanism 
the guarantee of a 
satisfaction beyond 
all price. 

For more than 
three-score years it 
has been the ideal 
of the greatest 
music masters of 
their day. So the 
Steinway must 
command your re- 
spectful attention 
before your choice 
is made. 

Write for illus- 
trated literature 
about the 
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Mme. Alda Is One of Atlanta’s Own Favorites 


Frances Alda’s vocal gifts and very sure art held her At- 
lanta, Ga., audience spellbound during the progress of her 
recital on May 3. The program chosen gave her ample op- 
portunity to reveal her vocal accomplishments as well as 
her own personality. This was Mme, Alda’s first concert 
program to be given to an Atlanta audience, and the en- 
thusiasm of her auditors kept mounting until by the end 
of the evening she was tendered an ovation. The program 
was made up of selections from English, French, Finnish, 
Scandinavian, Italian and American composers. Her group 
of French and English songs revealed her in the softer 
light of the concert--quite different from the dramatic ar- 
tist of the Metropolitan. In Dr. Arne’s “The Lass With 
the Delicate Air” her finished art was in evidence, the 
audience applauding her to the echo. Keen delight was 
given in her singing of the Finnish songs. 

Three songs by Frank La Forge were sung, the com- 
poser acting as accompanist during the evening and sharing 





FRANCES ALDA, 
Soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


with Mme, Aida the approval of the audience. In referring 
to the artistic accompanying of Mr. La Forge the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal had the following to say: “The really re- 
markable sympathy which always exists between La Forge 
and the artist whom he is assisting has never ceased to be 
a wonder and delight, which is only increased each time 
he is heard.” Mr. La Forge also played several piano solos. 

At the close of the program Mme. Alda sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner” in a manner which would thrill Francis 
Scett Key. Her rendition of the national anthem was a 
prayer and a great exultant shout of praise. According to 
the above mentioned paper, it was “the embodiment of the 
thing that we love and fight for, that we jealously guard 
and glory in; it was the perfect expression of a soul stirred 
with patriotism, reverence and love for the things which 
we hold most dear.” ‘ 


Mr. and Mrs. Witherspoon 
Win Philadelphia's Praise 





Mr. and Mrs.- Herbert Witherspoon (Florence Hinkle) 
were the soloist at the production of Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend,” which was given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening, April 25. 
oth these artists are favorites with the musical public of 
that city, and the appended press critiques testify to their 
success on this occasion: 

Mrs. Hinkle-Witherspoon, who has attained high fame as a con 
cert artist in the years since she left choir work in this city, was 
in fine voice. Her aria as Elsie, “My Redeemer and my Lord,” 
was replete with religious fervor and romantic sentiment, and in 
the duet with Mr. Pontius the tenor and soprano gave a magnificent 
exhibit. of concerted vocalism. . . . Mr. Witherspoon was the 
Lucifer, and delivered the drinking song, one of the most original 
of Sullivan’s creations, with sinister force and malign effect.—Eve- 
ning Ledger. 

In the solo passages the crystalline tones of Mrs. Hinkle-Wither- 
spoon were heard to fine advantage, especially perhaps, in the melt- 
ing aria, “My life is little.” Her husband, in the role of Lucifer, 
found appropriate employment for his sonorous bass, an ideal organ 
for oratorio. especially when reinforced with such intelligence as his. 
—Evening Telegraph. 





The soloists, too, were of such a character to enliven“any music. 
Florence Hinkle-W itherspoon, with her flute like tones 
sang the Elsie music in marvelous style. Herbert Witherspoon, as 
usual, had to sing the heavy music always allotted a voice of his 
calibre and the sentiments of Lucifer were given with force and 
clearness.—Philadelphia Record. 

Florence Hinkle sang the ro'e of Elsie. Her abilities have been 
made known in a thousand public prints. Her husband, and former 
teacher, Herbert Witherspoon, was Lucifer.—The North American. 





Mrs. Witherspoon was in excellent voice and gave most delight- 
fully the arias allotted to Elsie. . .—~The Press. 

The pointe included four singers, all known to Phi'adelphia, and 
all at their best: Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, soprano, whose name 
will always be associated in mus‘cal history with the first American 
presentation of the great Mahler symphony . never was in 
better voice, her limpid, flawless soprano informing the somewhat 
vapid lines of the cantata with unexpected beauty. .—The 
Inquirer. 

If there had been nothing more to hear than the singing of 
Florence Hinkle as Elsie the even'ng would have been spent to 
good purpose. From the earliest note to the latest, a soprano who 
has not her superior before the American public descanted her lines 
in a fashion nae supernaturally lovely. The voice seemed, as in 
a refiner’s fire, to have rid itself of the least adhesive dress of baser 
metal; it was pure golden pellucidity such as seldom issues from a 
human throat. The hearers cannot soon forget the prolonged high 
note that carried the word “soul” in the meditative passage dealing 


with the woeful life of woman. The house was at all times hushed 
to listen, for each note was a delight, and the “Christe Eleison” was 
ine well ous first alone and then with the voices emerging from 
the swelling chorus with an aspirant quality that seemed to lift the 
music as on heavenward pinions. Upon the sound of chimes and 
turbulent strings the voice of Lucifer entered, to be thenceforth an 
important factor in the dialogue. Mr. Withrespoon invested the 
diaholic character with the attribute of sinister and brutal malignity 
that belongs to it. .— Public Ledger. 


In the “Golden Legend” the pas part t of Elsie was sung by Florence 
Hinkle-Witherspoon, whose pure soprano tones, of flawless beauty 
in their crystalline clearness, gave most sympathetic expression to 
the exalted aspirations of the adoring maiden, eager to sacrifice her 
life for the Prince. As for Herbert Witherspgen, to whom was 
given the role of Lucifer, his interpretation was superb in the 
authoritative use of one of the most noble of basso voices.—The 
Evening Bulletin. 


Some Friedberg Ar Artists Dates 


Artists under the management of Annie Friedberg 
enjoyed a busy season which in many cases continued into the 
month of May. Marcia van Dresser appeared as soloist 
with the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, on April 19, and 
on April 27 she gave a recital in Philadelphia with that 
unqualified success which marks her every appearance. 
Some of Marian Veryl’s late season appearances were 
April 24, Boston, Mass.; April 25, Malden, Mass.; April 
27, Springfield, Mass. ; May 2, New Haven, Conn. ; May 

New York. Jacques Urlus, whose work as a member 
on the Metropolitan Opera Company is well known, sang 
in Chicago on April 24, and on April 25, at Minneapolis. 
Another Metropolitan artist under Miss Friedberg’s man- 
agement is Herman Weil, who sang April 30, at Keane, 
Pa., and May 4, at Indianapolis, Ind. Louise Day ap- 
peared April 15, at Syracuse, N. 7, 


The Man Who Makes Community Sings “Go” 


The man who has made the “community sings” in 
Chicago “go” is Thomas J. Kelly, the prominent choir 
director. Last season the splendid welcome with which 
the community singing in the Windy City met was due 
to the unflagging efforts of Conductor Kelly, regarding 
whom the following glowing tributes app:ared in Chicago 
dailies : 

The community “sings’’ were continued throughout the season. 
Thomas Keliy took charge of them after Mr. Tomlins left. He is 
one of those untiring, irresistible Irishmen who see it through. He 
has seen community singing through rain and cold and the din of 





THOMAS J. KELLY. 


boat whistles. He will see it through this next season.—James Whit- 
taker, in Chicago Examiner, April 11, 1917. 





“Nine out of ten good American citizens do not know the third 
verse of the national anthem,” says Thomas J. Kelly, director of 
community singing. And last night at the Americanization meeting 
of the national community center conference at the Strand Theater, 
Mr. Kelly attempted to teach the Americans present how to sing 
“America.” After repeated attempts the audience was able to sing 
it to the satisfaction of the director. “I'll forgive cone 
falsettos,¥ said Kelly, “but we all ought to know the wo 
Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, spoke on the effect 
of community centers on the most important adjunct of America— 
its foreign born population.—Chicago Tribune, April 19, 1917. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kelly left Chicago last week for the West, 
where they are filling several concert and other engage- 
ments, and will return in the course of a few weeks for 
their special summer work in Chicago and in Lake Forest, 
Ill, which will demand their entire summer. Numerous 
students desirous of receiving the vocal instruction of 
those two widely known teachers have already made ar- 
rangements for the summer. 


Skovgaard at the “Top of the World” 


The appended tribute was paid Skovgaard, the Danish 
violinist, and his Metropolitan Company, after their con- 
cert at Leadville, Colo., or as it is also called, “the top 
of the world.” “Leadville is two miles higher than your 
New York or Chicago office, and to render a long and 
difficult program in that elevation when one becomes 
dizzy and can scarcely breathe is an incident out of the 
ordinary,” so Skovgaard states. From the Leadville 
(Colo.) Herald Democrat, April 9, 1917, the following 
is taken: 

“The ee get Party” have come and gone. Their coming was 
welcomed and their departure was lamented, for such concerts may 
be chronicled as events in any city—and in Leadville, where per- 
formers of their note appear all too rarely, they established a mile- 
stone which will form a basis for comparison for all future per- 
formers to come. 

Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, whose name leads the pro- 
gram, has attained a perfection of technic and interpretation to 
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criticise which a lay auditor and a novice in things musical would 
have the utmost temerity. Let generalities serve and accord to the 
critics who have lauded his consummate ability possession of a 
judgment which cannot be assailed. 

Playing under disadvantages and to a mixed audience for most 
of whom the finer ge of the program were obviously out of 
reach, Skovgaard and his talented party nevertheless received a re- 
markable appreciation, an emphatic tribute to their attainments. The 
Elks’ Opera House, where their concert was given, never held a 
more expectant audience. It was a generous sized audienc, too. 
And its expectancies were all fully realized. Its storms of applause 
bespoke this fact unmistakably. 

It was Skovgaard’s first concert in a city “two miles high,” and 
the unaccustomed conditions enforced a handicap. Thus in the 
middle of his first series—-compositions of Fritz Kreisler, or of 
Kreisler as sponsor for the violin adaptation—the violinist stopped 
once, breathed deeply and exclaimed: “Ten thousand feet high! It 

es a difference.” The experience was unique for him as well 
as his party. 

There are no flourishes about Skovgaard’s playing. He appears, 
raises his instrument to position and plays. How many other vir- 
tuosos can claim the same simplicity? While playing the violinist 
weaves, One might say, from one tone to the other, an attitude 
distinctly individual. 

For his opening number yesterday, the third on the program, 
Skovgaard chose Leonide Nicolaiew’s sonata in G minor. Mrs. Alice 
McClung-Skovgaard was programmed jointly with the violinist for 
this sonata and at once proved the talent which her accompan‘ments 
in the preceding numbers had indicated. 


Musicians Need Not Fear War 





(From the Los Angeles Graphic, May 5, 1917) 

In speaking of the financial outlook of the music teacher 
under war conditions, the current number of Pacific Coast 
Musician says, editorially, that the music teacher has him- 
self to fear more than the war. 

That magazine takes the ground that with two or more 
billion dollars put into circulation a year, in addition to 
the ordinary activity of the country, there will be made 
more business and a better distribution of money than or- 
dinary. 

The reason the music teacher has himself to fear is that 
he is normally a timid individual, in money matters; and 
if he is so scared that he neglects to keep his name and 
his ability before the public through the customary chan- 
nels of concerts and advertising, he will lose his place in 
the community to some other individual who is more far- 
sighted. 

In the slight unsettlement of conditions at first, it be- 
hooves the musician to double his efforts toward dignified 
publicity, that the public will keep him in mind. 

A few years ago a business that had spent millions on 
publicity thought it had built up a permanent following 
and discontinued advertising. Now it is making a great 
scramble to regain the lost ground before it is too late. 

There is only one time to retire from the public eye; 
and that is when one wants to retire permanently. 





Cherniavskys Retake New Zealand 





The Cherniavsky brothers, Leo, Jan and Mischel, 
have again scored a wonderful success on their fourth 
New Zealand tour, and the audiences of that far away 
country surrendered to the artists as unconditionally as 
they did on the occasions of the previous performances 
there of the famous trio of brothers. Two concerts 
were announced originally to take place in Auckland, 
but their success was so great that a third one was 
found necessary. The audience was a record one, and 
no other instrumental ar- 
tists who ever have ap- 
peared in New Zealand 
drew a larger house than 
the Cherniavskys on the 
occasion of this first con- 
cert, when, although the 
capacity of the house was 
3,000, many hundreds of 
persons were turned away. 
The final Auckland con- 
cert was scheduled to take 
place May 29, after which 
the Cherniavskys are to 
sail for a tour in Aus- 
tralia. 

The Cherniavskys are 
engaged for twenty-five 
concerts in Australia un- 
der the management of 
J. & N. Tait, and at the 
























ON BOARD THE SS. MAKIORA, VANCOUVER. 
Left to right: Mrs. Evans, Jan Cherniavsky, Leo Cherniavsky, Alex 
Casray. Prof. G. Cherniavsky, Mrs. Rogers, Mary Rogers, Mischel 
er 


Cherniavsky; on the floor, Elsie Rogers and Master Rogers. 
LEO, JAN AND MISCHEL CHERNIAVSKY AND ALEX 
CZERNY PLAYING DECK TENNIS. 


completion of that tour they will return to the United 
States. They also have an offer of forty concerts 
in South Africa, but as these dates conflict with 
their proposed American tour they probably will sail 
directly from Australia for Vancouver. The appearance of 
the Cherniavskys in New York is booked for December 
29 at Carnegie Hall under the management of Haensel 
and Jones, 


ARKANSAS CITY ENTERS 
FESTIVAL RANKS EFFECTIVELY 





Leginska and Dorothea North Among Soloists 





Under the direction and through the untiring efforts of 
K. Weller Daniels the First Annual Music Festival of 
Arkansas City, Kans., took place. The first event of this 
festival was a recital by Ethel Leginska, pianist, on April 
19. To say that she delighted her audience would be put- 
ting it mildly. She went further—she held the interest of 
the audience from the very beginning of her program and 
by her splendid art converted many of her listeners to 
genuine music lovers. Her program included selections by 
Rameau, Daquin, Beethoven, Chopin, Leschetizky, Liadow, 


. Liszt and Schvlz-Evler. She was obliged to respond to 


the hearty applause with several enccres. 

The second and final number of the festival was a con- 
cert on April 28, at which Dorothea North, soprano, 
assisted by a symphony orchestra, W. D. McAllister, con- 
ductor, and the High School Chorus, under the direction 
of Adelaide MacGuire, was heard. The program, which 
was intensely interesting from beginning to end, was 
exceedingly well rendered. Miss North is the possessor 
of a beautiful voice, which she uses effectively and with 
a full understanding of the texts of her songs. She was 
ably accompanied by Mildred Waugh. 

Much credit for the success of both of these recitals 
must go to Mr. Daniels and it is hoped that the work so 
excellently begun will be continued and that Arkansas City 
will have many a festival. 


Vera L. Bull With Winton and Livingston, Inc. 


Vera L. Bull, well known in local musical managerial 
activities, is with the Winton and Livingston, Inc., concert 
management, Aeolian Hall, New York, where she will be 
connected with that concern in an official capacity. Miss 
Bull has for the past five years been identified with several 
local managerial agencies. Her experience has not merely 
been confined to New York activities as she has traveled 
extensively over the country on booking trips, and has 
come to be known as an energetic and dependable booking 
agent. 

Miss Bull is a graduate of Smith College and an ac 
complished musician. Her particular accomplishments have 
suited her admirably to the career she has been following. 

In her new capacity with the Winton and Livingston, 
Inc., agency Miss Bull will have charge of the routing of 
the various artists under that management and will also 
spend a part of her time traveling in the interests of these 
artists. 


Choosing the Right Song 





The cry just now is that there are no good new songs, or 
very few. I happened to be present, on a recent evening, 
at an informal trying of a budget of new songs. Author 
and composer, music-hall artists themselves, played and 
sang over a number of their latest efforts for the benefit of 
a well known comedienne. You might have thought she 
wasn’t very keenly attentive, but her remarks in each case 
showed that she had followed every point and appreciated 
every possibility for her own style of work, There was 


one song, quite good of its kind, and with a swinging 
chorus, that she turned down at once, gently but firmly, for 
the decisive reason that she wasn’t going to sing any more 
songs in that vein while people were so obviously tired of 
them. The song she jumped at was one that the pianist 
played over quite casually while his colleague was hunting 
for another. That was what she wanted, and she knew at 
once what. she could do with it—-The Leeds Magnet. 


Lydia Locke Sings at New York Casino 


The Casino, New York, was packed to the ceiling last 
Sunday night, when the Shriners offered an array of 
singers for the benefit of the American Red Cross. The 
Shriners had a large list of American artists to choose 
from. Among those who tendered their services was 
Lydia Locke who earlier in the season had been engaged 
by them for a musicale and became a favorite. Miss 
Locke’s life size portrait was exhibited outside the theater 
as a special compliment from the Shriners to the soprano 
She sang several brilliant coloratura arias including “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark,” assisted by the young Philadelphia 
flutist, Richard Forster, who has appeared several times 
with the soprano. She left a deep impression and had to 
respond with several encores. 





Zona Maie Griswold, Soloist 
at Century Theater Club 


Zona Maie Griswold, who has been soprano soloist at 
the Glen Ridge (N. J.) Congregational Church this spring 

one of the most important suburban churches near New 
York—has been engaged to appear as soloist before the 
Century Theater Cluh, on May 25, at the Hotel Astor. On 
Sunday, April 29, Miss Griswold sang at the Paterson 
(N. J.) Presbyterian Church, delighting with the beauty 
of voice and charm of manner which ever mark her 
singing. 


SPALDING 


“His tone glows with warmth and vi- 
tality, color and sensuous beauty.”—Boston 
Herald. 
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Peres the 1917-1918 season a Beethoven-Brahms Cycle 
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Friday Morning Musicale Active Agent in City’s Musi- 
cal Life—First Music Festival Direct Result 
of Society’s Efforts 





On Friday morning, ril 27, the juvenile department 
of the Friday Morning Ai siecle gave a creditable pro- 
gram in its first appearance before the mother club of 
which it is a branch. On Saturday morning, April 28, the 
juvenile department of the Friday Morning Musicale gave 
its last program for the year closing a very successful 
short season. This branch of the club was organized on 
March 3 of this year, but the enthusiasm and success of 
two months’ work and growing interest evinced among 
music pupils throughout the town bespeak a very pros- 
perous year for this branch of the club, 

The regular annual business meeting of the Friday 
Morning Musicale was held Friday morning, May 4, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Mrs. A. M. Grable, Sr.; second vice- 
president, ‘Mrs. M. M. Taylor; secretary, Mrs. E. 

Dunn; musical director, Hulda Kreher; chorus di- 
rector, Miss Dawson; chorus accompanist, Mrs. Doyle 
Carlton; librarian, Mrs. J. R. Fielding; directors for three 
years, Mme. panty and Mrs. C. V. ickins ; directors for 
two years, Mrs. H. T. Lykes, Jr., and Mrs. C. B. Pettin- 
gill; director ay one year, Mrs. Frank Jackson. 


Tampa Music Festival 


The aspiration and hope for an annual music festival in 
Tampa has been slowly but surely germinating among the 
active members of the Friday Morning Musicale, and the 
last few months has witnessed an heroic struggle among 
many faithful, persistent workers for the culmination of 
that hope. Much credit is due to the efficiency of the 
president, Mamie Costella Dawson, and to the musical di- 
rector, Hulda Kreher, whose unselfish, untiring efforts have 
made this dream come true. The idea met a cordial re- 
sponse from the public, and on May 1, 2 and 3 an enthuias- 
tic audience gathered in the Tampa Bay Casino to cele- 
brate Tampa’s first Music Festival. 

The Casino is picturesquely situated in the beautiful park 
surrounding the Tampa Bay Hotel and is municipally 
owned and governed. This year the programs were con- 
fined to talent in the town, but the success of this year 
augurs well for bigger, better things another year with 
assisting artists of established fame. 


Japanese Operetta 


The first evening, May 1, was devoted to an operetta in 
two acts, “A Japanese Girl,” by Charles Vincent. Much 
of the success of this performance is due to the chorus 
director, Helen Steer Saxby; to the dramatic directors, 
Mrs. E. Lyle Griffin and Esther O’ Neill, and to the scenic 
director, Mrs F, Ray Young. The leading roles were taken 
by Mrs. Claude Parke, Mrs. Floyd Miller, Adriana 
Morales, Mrs. E. Lyle Griffin, Esther O’Neill. Estelle 
Byrd, Melvine Burts, Winifred Harkness and Mrs. B. S. 
Byrd. The orchestra of the Friday Morning Musicale, 
with Miss Kreher conducting and Mrs. Doyle Carlton at 
the piano, gave splendid support. The stage setting and 
costuming were particularly fine, and the entire perform- 
ance was an artistic achievement. 


Soloists’ Evening 

Wednesday evening, May 2, was given over to the solo- 
ists of the club. Each number of this program showed 
the result of most scholarly preparation and was given with 
an execution and artistic interpretation that well deserved 
the response it received from an enthusiastic audience. 
The accompaniments were sympathetically and effectively 
played. 

The program: Suite for two pianos (Arensky), Mrs. E. 
H. Hart and Mrs. W. H. Ferris; aria, “Dich teure Halle,” 
from “Tannhauser” (Wagner), Mrs. Harold Shaw ; “Wid- 
mung” (Schumann-Liszt), “Scherzino,” from ‘ ‘Faschings- 
schwank” (Schumann), Mrs. A, D. McIlvaine; “Carnaval” 
(Schumann), Mrs. Harold B. Lenfesty; cavatina, “Nobil 
Signori, Salute,” from “Les Huguenots” (Meyerbeer), 
Adriana Morales; waltzes (Brahms), Emily Boyer; “Ro- 
mance” (Svendsen), Mrs. G. H. Hodgson; “Ballade” in 
A flat ,(“Undine”) (Chopin), Mrs. B. M. Sullivan ; “Mon 
ceeur s’ouvre a ta voix” (Saint-Saéns), Mrs, Carl Darnell, 
violin obligato, M. L. Price; march from “Tannhauser” 
(Wagner-Liszt) Mabel Snavely quartet from ‘ gy 
(Verdi), Mrs. J. P. Shaddick, Mrs. B. E. Rees, B. E. Rees, 
J. P. Shaddick; accompanists, Mrs. John Bull, Mamie 
Dawson, Mrs. W. H. Ferris, Mrs. E. H. Hart. 


Orchestra Evening 

Thursday evening, May 3, the Friday Morning Musicale 
gave a program pon f delightful to the audience and 
a musical triumph for the very competent conductor, Hulda 
Kreher. The orchestra was ably supported by Mrs. Ernest 
Kreher at the piano. Mrs. Claude Parke sang with orches- 
tral accompaniment “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” from 
“Oberon,” and it was well designed to bring out the vel- 
vety smoothness and clear intonation of her lovely voice. 
Mamie Dawson played the * ‘Capriccio Brillante” by Men- 
delssohn with scintillating brilliance and rhythmic charm. 
The program: Overture, “Merry Wives of | Windsor” 
( Nicolai i), larghetto from “Second Symphony” (Beetho- 
ven), aria for soprano from “Oberon” (Weber), Mrs. 
Claude Parke, Mme, Saxby at the piano; “Blue Danube” 
Waltz (Strauss), vorspiel to “Hansel and Gretel” (Hum- 
perdinck), “Landler” ( nger), “Hungarian March” (Ber- 
lioz) “Capriccio Brillante,” op. 22 sys asym Mamie 


Dawson; “Jubel Overture” (Weber), for string instru- 
ments and two pianos, Mrs. Kreher, Mrs. Carlton, Mrs. 
McIlvaine and Nellie Brown. 


The talent and ability displayed in the programs of these 
three evenings was uarticularly remarked with pride by 
music critics of Tampa, and it is hoped that each year will 
add to the fame of these events and command substantial 
support and more widespread interest from the entire com- 
munity. M. M.S. 


Mme. Carrefio Anticipates Western Tour 





Apropos of Teresa Carrefio, who after a year’s absence 
from the American concert stage is this next season again 
to make a tour from New York to San Francisco, it may 
be said that the distinguished diva is still as youthfully 
and buoyantly desirous of pleasing her public as she was 
more than a score of years ago, when she first began her 
conquest of the hearts and minds of the great American 
nation. 

“I am looking forward as keenly to my coming tour this 
fall as ever I did to any of my previous tours,” said Mme. 
Carrefio recently within the tidy and homelike precincts of 
her famous New York home. “I cannot remember any pre- 
vious season when I have looked forward with more eager 
<;, plume to the new concert year than I am looking to 
this.” 

Mme. Carreno’s last great tour of America was during 
the season of 1913-14, when she played more than 100 con- 
certs, appearing in every city of importance in the country. 
For this season Mme. Carreno’s managers, Messrs. Win- 
ton and Livingston, announce that already many concerts 
have been booked for her and the prospect is that it will 
be the fullest and most prosperous which Mme. Carrefio 
has ever enjoyed, either here or abroad. 


American Institute Recitals 


On May 8 an interesting piano recital was given at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, New York. Five 
pupils of Miss Ditto, seven of Miss Chittenden, and one 
of Mr. Sherman appeared. 

A Scarlatti-Couperin group by Annette Davis was de- 
lightfully done. Mildred Pyke, in Sinding’s serenade, and 
a Rhythmic Virtuosity Etude by Godard showed an unusual 
perception of nuance and color, Alice Clausen gave two 
of the later Chopin waltzes a poetic reading, and David 
William Johnson closed the program with the Beethoven- 
Seiss “Contra Dance” in A flat and the Rubinstein “Turk- 
ish March.” 

The fourteenth sonata recital occurred May 11. These 
programs offer an opportunity not only to pianists but to 
the string department, as half of each performance is de- 
voted to chamber music. Four little girls, pupils of Mrs. 
Wood and Miss Ditto, played a Kuhlau sonatina, with 
second piano accompaniment. Kitty Lippner, pupil of Les- 
lie Hodgson, gave a colorful reading of Beethoven’s sonata, 
op. 26. The Mozart trio in E flat, for violin, viola and 
piano, introduced the violinist Javier Cugat, one of Mr. 
Schradieck’s clever lads, and the program closed with the 
Beethoven violoncello sonata, op. 69, played by Arnold 
Koch, with Francis Moore at the piano. 


Reception for Baroness von Klenner 





Mrs. J. Hedges Crowell, 1044 Fifth avenue, gave a re- 
ception Monday, May 14, from 3 to 6 o'clock. The occa- 
sion was in compliment to Baroness Katharine Evans von 
Klenner, founder and president of the National Opera Club 
of America, and the néwly elected and retiring members 
of the governing board of the organization. A musical pro- 
gram was provided, 
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A WORD ABOUT 
. COMMUNITY MUSIC 


—_———__——_ 


By Harriet Foster 





* Mas season. 








The generally accepted idea that Americans, as a people, 
are lacking in innate musical feeling by reason of their 
feeble responses, or at times uncertain attempts to sing the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” “America,” “Dixie” and other 
American airs of historic association, is fast being proven 
erroneous by the work of an energetic man from Roches- 
ter, N. Y., by name Harry Barnhart. 

Because of a settled conviction that the love of music 
is universal in the human breast and only needs a little 
encouragement to bring out a large expression of it in the 
American community, he gained permission from the Park 
Commissioner to use the music stand in the Central Park 
Mall as a concentrating point to which to gather any and 





HARRIET FOSTER. 


all passersby who might be attracted by a piano, and an in- 
vitation to join in a free to all lesson in singing. That 
most of the passersby lingered, and then came again Sun- 
day after Sunday was proved by a concert given in the 
park one beautiful summer night in August by a chorus 
of 1,000 voices. 

A great throng of listeners was thrilled by the spontane- 
ous joy in the moving  utburst of song which sprang 
solely from the hearts of the people, the majority being un- 
schooled in the art of singing, and never even realizing 
prior to then that they could experience the pleasure of 
singing a simple melody. The encouraging and convincing 
words of the leader had given them courage to open their 
mouths, fill their lungs with God’s free air and send it out 
again in the rhythm of song. 

The force and power of this fine work for good came 
to me very strongly as I happened to be taking a cup of 
tea one afternoon with a friend in the pretty casino res- 
taurant just above the Mall, when we were attracted by 
the singing of that lovely old air, “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” The quality of tone was very sweet as it floated 
up to us, and I questioned the waiter, asking from whence 
that lovely music came. We had a good laugh when he 
answered, “That’s not music; that’s a singing class down 
in the Mall.” After finishing our tea we took a seat in 
the arbor overlooking the singers and were so interested 
in the affair that we were singing with them before the 
“lesson” was finished. 

From this beginning in the park sprang the first Commu- 
nity Chorus which gave that splendid performance of the 
“Messiah” in Madison Square Garden during the Christ- 


It was certainly inspiring and called forth 
columns of pees from the newspapers of New York City. 
I had the pleasure of giving my services to help some of 
the members of this chorus to prepare for this perform- 
ance of the “Messiah,” and it opened my mind seriously 
to the power of the people to express themselves in song 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

Surely we need this power in this hour. For the people 
to be able to lift their thought in the harmony of song will 
give strength and courage to the nation. All of us are 
looking and longing for the end of these awful, discordant, 
world conditions, and expressing harmony in song will at 
least help to convey the message that God’s world is a 
world of harmony. 

Through the courtesy of the Musica, Courser, | would 
recommend that all my fellow artists who may not be 
loaded down with engagements, interest themselves in this 
splendid work. 





Los Angeles Recital of 
John Prindle Scott’s Works 





John Prindle Scott was featured recently in Los Angeles 
by Mrs. George Kellogg Bretherton, soprano, and assisting 
artists, who gave a most delightful program of his com- 
positions at the residence of Paul Ehlers. The assisting 
artists were Altheda Harrison Oliver, mezzo-soprano; 
Quirino Pellicciotti, tenor; Deniah Hanifan, baritone, and 
Ann Mellon, pianist. 

The program, which included the following works, “Tre- 
lawney,” “Old Bill Bluff,” “Young Alan the Piper,” “I Know 
in Whom I Have Believed,” “The Voice in the Wilderness,” 
“Top o’ the Mornin’,” “At the Donnybrook Fair,” “John 
o’ Dreams,” “Revelation,” “My True Love Lies Asleep,” 
“The Wind's in the South,” showed Scott at his best and 
demonstrated his great versatility and his unusually potert 
gift of varied and just expression. These melodies flow 
smoothly, delightfully, yet never fail fully to express the 
sentiment of the verse and line. It is singable music, grate- 
ful to the artist, and offering large opportunities for force- 
ful interpretation. The program was excellently given and 
was an unqualified success. 












Mana Zucca Works Used Frequently 





Mana Zucca works have been used on concert programs 
recently as follows: “Speak to Me,” sung by Elizabeth 
Schaup, Columbian Club, Newark, N. J.; children’s songs, 
sung by Constance Muriel Hope at the Clare de Hirsch- 
field Home, New York City; children’s songs, sung by Miss 
Miller, Columbia University concert, New York City; 
“Valse Brillante” and “Scene de Ballet,” played by Miss 
Halperin, New Standard Club, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, 
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LYDIA LOCKE 


Coloratura Soprano 


of Oscar Hammerstein’s London Grand Opera Company 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 28, 1917: 


Mme. Lydia Locke’s voice is a clear, high soprano of excep- 
tional quality and recalls that of Melba at its best. 
the Gentle Lark” was a classic gem and she attained the high 
notes and difficult staccato passages with the agility of Tetrazzini. 
—Philadelphia Evening Star. 


CASINO THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY, GALA CONCERT, MAY 13, 1917: 


RECENT TRIUMPHS 








“Lo! Here 





high notes. 


Mme. Locke is famous for the purity and clearness of her 
Yesterday she was in splendid voice and was well 
received.—New York Evening Journal. 
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“UNIVERSAL SONG” 
Twenty Lessons in Voice Culture. 75 cents postpaid. 
By FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 
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HAYWOOD VOCAL STUDIOS, 331 West End Ave., N. Y. C. 
Summer Classes Beginning June 4th, 
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Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEHMANN 147 West 97th St., New York City 


Director 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
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A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica- 
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Sec’y Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Three Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comique, Berlin 
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SINGERS-—-Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr, Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 
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THE DISCUSSION OVER PUCCINI’S “LA RONDINE” 





Italian Composer Successfully Defends Himself Against Charge of Lack of 
Patriotism—Great Demonstration for America at Milan Concert— 
Resumé of La Scala Season. 


Hotel Diana, } 
Milan, Italy, April 10, 1917. 

The campaign against M. Gunsbourg, manager of the 
Casino Theater, Monte Carlo, which Leone Daudet is carry- 
ing on through the columns of the “Action Francaise,” has 
produced a letter from Puccini which the composer has 
addressed to the Corriere della Sera. 

Daudet accuses Gunsbourg of having contracted directly 
or indirectly with the enemy in producing Puccini’s “La 
Rondine” at Monte Carlo, and backs up his assertion by 
referring to the contract between Puccini and Messrs. 
Eibenschutz and Berté, music publishers of Vienna, which 
was arranged before the war and which provided that “La 
Rondine” should first be produced at the Carl Theater, in 
Vienna. Daudet also states that the librettists are really 
Dr. Willner and a certain Bodansky, who Giuseppe Adami 
substituted later on, and’asks Adami if he can swear on 
his word of honor that the libretto of “La Rondine” is 
entirely his. 

It is stated that this campaign has had the result of can- 
celling the projected representation of “La Rondine” at 
the Opéra Comiqué. ; 

Puccini, in his letter to the Corriere della Sera, writes 
that his whole life and art are alone sufficient testimony 
for the world of his Italianism. He then briefly outlines 
the history of “La Rondine.” 

Some time before the war, he signed a contract with a 
publishing house of Vienna to write an operetta. Messrs. 
Willncr and Bodansky suggested a subject for the libretto 
which he practically accepted. However, when he set him- 
self to the work, he completely changed his mind. He did 
not feel he could write an, operetta and the contract was 
changed so that it stipulated that Puccini should write, 
not an operetta, but a lyric opera and that the libretto 
should be the work of Giuseppe Adami. 

“La Rondine” had its birth in a series of collaborations 
which the composer had with Adami, and to which Messrs. 
Willner and Bodansky were not admitted... These would 
afterward translate the libretto into German, as the first 
performance was to be given in that language. 

The contract reserved to Puccini and his librettist the 
proprietorship of the opera for Italy and South America. 
When the war broke out, and before Italy entered the 
conflict, Puccini wished to dissolve the contract and take 
the proprietorship for himself for the whole world, but 
the Viennese publishers refused to entertain the idea. 
Then the composer decided not to deliver the opera and 
locked it up in a drawer, resolving to keep it there until 
some way out of the difticulty presented itself. Eventually 
an Italian publisher, Lorenzo Sonzogno, intervened, who 
either provoking a ministerial decree, or by assuming all 
responsibility toward the Viennese publishing house, was 
able to offer Puccini the complete freedom of “La 
Rondine,” thus abolishing the original contract, and estab- 
lishing in a new one the absolute proprietorship of the 
opera for Puccini and his librettist. 

Puccini adds that, with regard to the assertion that the 
management of the Opéra Comique refuse to have “La 
Rondine” in their repertoire, there has been no discussion 
of the question at all. An impresario suggested to him 
the idea of taking the Monte Carlo Company to a theater 
in Paris for one evening, but Puccini did not consider 
serious nor useful the idea of one single performance of 
his opera in Paris and discarded it forthwith. 


Enthusiasm for America in Concert at La Scala 

On Easter Sunday and Monday, two great concerts were 
given at La Scala by the Lombardy Association of Jour- 
nalists for war funds which included that of providing 
bread for the prisoners of war. Both concerts offered the 
same program, but the second was notable for the fact 
that the American Consul, Mr. Grout, was a special guest 
invited by the journalists. As Mr. Grout entered his box, 
the orchestra struck up the American National Hymn and 
the whole theater rose up and shouted “Viva gli stati 
uniti.” When the Consul had finished bowing his acknowl- 
edgments, the audience settled down to listen to a thor- 
oughly enjoyable concert. 

First there was Willy Ferrero, the ten year old con- 
ductor, who completely astonished the Milanese with his 
masterly guiding of the La Scala orchestra numbering 
about one hundred and twenty. From the top of a pedestal 
specially made for him the tiny maestro conducted in rapid 
succession the ov erture to “William Tell” : 2 nocturne of 
Martucci; Grieg’s “Anitra’ s Dance’: Verdi’s “Vespri 
Siciliani,” and Mascagni’s “Inno al Sole,” with the chorus 
of La Scala. At the end of each piece Willy came in for 
a tremendous ovation and when he finally descended from 
his pedestal, for the last time, he was cheered again and 
again. 

The third act from “Thais” 
and Taurino Parvis. Carmen 
Thais and sang.her part artistically, 
issimos and sfumature cleverly. 

The concert finished with the Garden Scene from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” The interpreters were Mmes. Vallin- 
Pardo, Capuana and Roessingher. MM. Macnez and Bet- 
toni. The singing of Mme. Vallin-Pardo, as Margherita, 
and Macnez, as Faust, was excellent. Mme. Vallin-Pardo 
has now become such a favorite at La Scala that every- 
thing she did was applauded, and after the “Jewel Song” 
she received quite an ovation and thoroughly deserved it. 
She has been one of the pleasantest surprises of the La 
Scala season and is going to Buenos Aires for the Colon 
season. Everyone here is hoping to hear her beautifully 
fresh and swect soprano voice in Milan again next year. 


Résumé of the La Scala Season 


There were sixty-eight performances of opera given 
during the La Scala season which commenced December 


followed with Carmen Melis 
Melis was a_ beautiful 
executing the pian- 


26 of last year and finished April 3 of this. They were 
divided as follows : “Hernando Cortez,” five; “Ernani,” 
eight ; “Mignon,” nine; “Tosca,” eight ; “Siberia,” ten; “Les 
Cadeux de Noel” and “Segreto di Susanna,” four; 
“Lucrezia Borgia,” Six ; “Elisir d’Amore,” ten; “Marouf,” 
five; and “Il Macigno,” three. 

The promised performances of operas with the artists 
of the Opera and Opéra Comiqué did not come about. 


Only the one gala evening, already reviewed in the 
Musica Couxter, in which artists from the Opéra 
Comique performed excerpts from “Lakmé,” “Sapho,” and 


“Louise. ’ Three times “Les Cadeaux de Noel” of Leroux 
was given in French with Vallin-Pardo in the principal 
part and Italian artists in the others. “Lodoletta” Mas- 
cagni’s new opera, which was looked forward to with the 
greatest interest, was not giv en. 

In spite cf the thousand difficulties to contend with on 
account of the war, the management is to be congrat- 
ulated on the season, which was excellent in many respects. 
The deficit this year was greater than usual, but this diffi- 
culty was easily overcome, for the Duke of Modrona, with 
his accustomed generosity, sent his yearly check to cover 
it. Much praise is due to Vittorio Mingardi, who under- 
took the direction of the mise en scene. His work can be 
summed up in three words—worthy of La Scala. 


Vera Barstow’s First Brooklyn 
Appearance Results in Re-engagement 





Although’ Vera Barstow, the American violinist, has 
made many appearances in New York City and has been 
heard in such far away cities as Winnipeg, New Orleans, 
Houston, Texas, and Quebec, until her appearance at the 
Masonic Temple in Brooklyn, on April 30, she had not 
been heard in the nearby borough. However, her debut 
in that city was so successful that after the concert she 
was immediately engaged for a recital next season by the 
Philomela Glee Club, under the direction of Etta Hamilton 
Morris, on November 20. 


Stoessel, Sr., Here 


A. J. Stoessel, father of those extremely gifted young 
musicians, Albert and Edna Stoessel, was in New York 
recently en route to New Haven for the A. F. M. Con- 
vention there. 











“The Wizard of the Keyboard” 


—W. J. Henderson in N. Y. Sun 
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Claude Warford’s Summer Course 


As for the past two seasons, Claude Warford will teach 
during the summer, until the middle of August, as many 
of his students are anxious to continue their work. In ad- 
dition, several have registered to do special study and 
coaching. 

Mr. Warford’s songs are doing much toward bringing 
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= CLAUDE WARFORD. 
i000 
him into the public eye. “Earth Is Enough,” “Pieta” and 


“The Voice,” widely sung, are adding much to this singing 
master’s reputation, * 





Carl Friedberg Completes 
Third American Season 


Carl Friedberg has just closed his third American con- 
cert season and, as far as it is foreseen, his next tour in 
this country will be a still bigger one. Mr. Friedberg 
has played over thirty concerts and has been teaching a 
great deal during the winter. He is already engaged for 
a large number of important concerts and orchestra ap- 
pearances beginning early in October. His first New 
York recital is announced for the first week in November. 
Mr. Friedberg will spend his sunimer in America among 
the musical colony in Maine, where a number of his 
artist-pupils will study with him. 


Dai Buell’s Recitals Interest 


Dai Buell’s recitals have become occasions of pleasurable 
interest through her excellent technic, musical individu- 





DAI BUELL. 


ality and interpretations. These make a strong appeal be- 
cause she really experiences her music, and because of 
her charming personality, free from all mannerisms. She 
added to her successes recently by playing a program 
including a group by Chopin, the six variations of Bee- 
thoven and selections by Scarlatti, Schumann, Stojowski, 
Liszt, Coleridge-Taylor and Schulz-Evler at the Masonic 





Temple in Newtonville. A few days later she appeared 
with the West Newton Music Club, giving Liszt’s “Har- 
moneee du Soir” and compositions by Stojowski and 
trauss. 


Every State in Union to Hear Elsie Baker 


Elsie Baker’s popularity as a singer has known no dimin- 
ishing for several years past, and, in fact, shows a con- 
tinual increase. So anxious are many of the clubs to 
secure her for next season, that numerous bookings already 
have been made, contractors evidently feeling anxious to 
assume themselves now of the certainty of Miss Baker's 
services, come what may, come what will next season in 
the way of war. Miss Baker will start on a fourteen 
wecks’ Chautauqua tour of the Middle West this summer, 
and, after her return, will begin September 24 on a ten 
weeks’ tour of the Pacific Coast, visiting Washington, 
Oregon and California. At the completion of that ex- 
tensive series of concerts, Miss Baker will have sung in 
every State in the Union. 

Jean Paul Kursteiner has just dedicated to Miss Baker 
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ELSIE BAKER, 
Soprano. 


his newest religious dramatic song, “Triumphans,” which 
is said to be one of the best recent things from his pen. 
In addition to her out of town engagements, Miss Baker 
has just signed a contract as soloist at St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, Eighty-sixth street and West End avenue, New 
York, for such parts of the coming season as will consti- 
tute her leisure from her exacting out of town bookings. 


Fanning and Turpin Featuring a Cadman Song 





One of the features of the recent music festival of 
Emporia, Kansas, was the recital on Tuesday evening, 
May 8, at the Kansas State Normal School Auditorium 
by Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin. Mr. Fanning scored 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN (left), PRINCESS 
TSIANINA AND CECIL FANNING. 


his usual success, to which Mr. Turpin’s work at the piano 
contributed as it always does. 

A special feature of Mr. Fanning’s recent programs 
has been, “If | Could Bring You My Dreams,” a new 
song by Charles Wakefield Cadman, which has just been 
published and with which Mr. Fanning wins emphatic 
approval each time that he sings it. Mr. Fanning and 
Mr. Cadman have collaborated on a new song for Princess 
Tsianina entitled “The Doe-skin Blanket,” which will be 
added to the Indian songstress’ repertoire next season. 


Margaret Taylor at Musical Festival 





Margaret Taylor appeared as soloist at the May Music 
Festival of the East Side Y. M. C. A., East Eighty-sixth 
street, New York, singing with much charm “Farewell, Ye 
Hills,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” 
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OPERALOGUES IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Until a week ago the the Hubbard- Gotthelf Opera- 
logues were known in San Francisco only by the 
commendatory reports of them that had come from 
the East and from the southern cities of California, But 
within the week the music patrons of San Francisco have 


had chance to judge for themselves, and it is safe to say 
the judgment is distinctly favoring. .On the evening of 


April 25 the Pacific Musical Society brought forward 
Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf in “The Love of Three 
Kings” and “Secret of Suzanne,” and this morning the San 


Francisco Musical Club heard them in “Monna Vanna. 
lo appear before the two leading music clubs of the city 
within a period of eight days is a privilege seldom accorded 
any one artist or attraction, since the clubs naturally seek 
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HAVRAH HUBBARD (right) AND CLAUDE GOTTHELF 
IN ARIZONA 


to avoid having similar programs in close juxtaposition. 
But realizing the diversified character of program which 
the twenty-opera repertoire of Messrs. Hubbard and Gott- 
helf makes possible, both organizations engaged them and 
the success achieved in both instances proved conclusively 
that no mistake had been made. 

The Pacific Musical Society held its evening as usual in 
the ballroom of the Palace Hotel and over 700 members 


and guests filled the room to its absolute capacity. Mr. 
Gotthelf’s playing of solos by Brahms, Kreisler, Albeniz 
and Rubinstein won him not only recalls, but insistent de- 


mand for encores and at once established him in the favor 
of the San Francisco public, 

The Operalogues were new, but their worth both as en- 
tertainment and as educative mediums stood tellingly dis- 
closed before the evening was ended. Closer attention 
has never been given by a Pacific Musical Society audience, 
and the applause when “The Love of Three Kings” and 
later when “Secret of Suzanne” was finished, was of such 
heartiness that the two artists had to return again and 
again to bow their acknowledgments and was convincing 
proof that the Operalogue had found its way into the 
liking of the San Franciscans. 

This morning the ballroom of the St: Francis was filled 
by over 600 auditors, and “Monna Vanna,” which was 
wholly unknown here, impressed deeply. It would seem 
that in no other work in their long list of operas could 
Hubbard and Gotthelf appear to finer advantage than in 
this interesting setting by Fevrier of Materlinck’s splendid 
drama. Mr. Hubbard's presentment of the characters is 
masterful and compelling, and Mr. Gotthelf plays the music 
exquisitely. Preceding the Operalogue, Cadman’s sonata 
was played by Mr. Gotthelf, thus having its first hearing 
here. It won the immediate favor it ever has at his hands, 


and Redfern Mason, the dean of the San Francisco critics, 
in — review of the work wrote: 
e Cadman sonata, which was played with rare musical sympathy 
b hor Gotthelf, is a serious contribution to American music, 
he com r knows the spirit of the sonata intimately enough to 
express it in an individual way. That way, it seems to me, is 
American and, more than that, American of the West. It is melo- 
dious and the melody made me think of the mesas of Colorado and 


the great open spaces of Arizona. Here no alternation of struc- 
tural p. work and lyric interludes; Mr. Cadman’s work is 
architectural, More than that it is beautiful. It strikes me as one 


of the most stimulating pieces of music our Western America has 
produce 
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Menoma chorus of about fifty male voices, under the 
direction of J. E. Carnal, gave a concert recently at the 
Brandeis Theater, and was heard in a succession of part 
songs in varied moods given with good taste and spirit. 
Louise Jansen-Wylie, soprano, sang two brilliant groups 
of songs, and members of the Omaha Chamber Music 
Society, Henry Cox, director, gave further variety to the 
program. 

Organ Benefit Recital 

D. Kenneth Widenor, a promising young organist of 
this city, was heard in a benefit recital recently at the 
First Baptist Church. Howard Steberg, tenor, assisted. 

“Sylvester,” by German Singing Societies 


“Sylvester,” a comic opera in three acts by Th. Rud. 
Reese, was presented here April 20, by the United German 
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singing societies, under the direction of the composer. Mr. 
Reese’s long experience and fine musical instincts are ap- 
parent throughout the work, which abounds in charming 
melodies skillfully developed and happily scored. “The 
Watchmen’s Song” is a most unusual and effective 
bit of musical pleasantry. The opera was given in oratorio 
style. The attendance was good, both opera and perform- 
ance making a big impression. 5. &. wo 


Evelyn Gray Becomes One of 
New York’s Musical Coterie 








A recent addition to New York’s musical colony is Eve- 
lyn Gray, dramatic soprano, whose work is familiar to 
music lovers of Providence, R. I., and the surrounding 
cities. For five years Miss Gray was the soloist at St. 
Joseph’s Church at Pawtucket, R. I., and her appearances 
in that and other New England States have been frequent. 
For a time she was a soloist at Union Baptist Church, 
Providence, R. I, and her engagements there include an 
appearance with the Cathedral Catholic Club at Infantry 
Hall; with the O. T. L. Club, as well as many other musi- 
cal affairs, both public and private. Nor were her activities 
confined to the concert field, for she achieved pronounced 





a in light opera, under the direction of the late Fred. 

Gardner, and also sang in “Maritana” with the Hyde 
Saco Society. She appeared with equal success at West 
Point, N. Y., Highland Falls, N. Y., and in the metropolis, 
where she sang at a private musicale in the home of one 


of New York’s leading families. Last summer she sang at 
a concert given at North Brookville, Me., which proved to 
be a very brilliant event. Guests were present fom Ban- 
gor, Portland and other Maine cities, in addition to the 
large summer colony which is recruited from most of the 
States. So decided was her success that she was re-engaged 
for another season, an event to which music lovers are 
looking forward with interest. Another city which will 
probably hear her this summer is Newport, where she is 
planning to spend the major portion of her vacation time. 
Miss Gray received her musical education in Boston and 
or neagaie and has been coaching this winter with Arthur 
iillips. 


New Engagements for Klibansky Pupils 





Betsy Lane Shepherd sang at a concert in Newark, N. J., 
May 12, and at a musicale at the residence of Mrs. Samuel 
Thorne, New York, May 5. 

Alvin Gillett is engaged as soloist for a performance of 
“Elijah,” in Philadelphia. 

Gilbert Wilson filled successfully two engagements on 
the same day, when he sang on May 8, for the Women’s 
Club, Montclair, N. J., and for the Kempis Society. 

Lalla B. Cannon is engaged for a concert of the Euterpe 
Club, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 26. 


Paul Reimers Receives Decoration 
From President Wilson 
On January 30, Paul Reimers, the well known tenor was 


invited to a dinner at the White House, Washington, D. C., 
given in honor of the United States Supreme Court. After 







































































PAUL REIMERS. 


the dinner, Mr. Reimers gave a song recital. His program 
comprised groups of German, French and International 
folksongs. In recognition of his artistic service on this 
occasion, President and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson presented 
Mr. Reimers with a beautiful gold medal. 
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Margarete Matzenauer, Sensation 
of f Chicago Musical Festival 


Echoes of the sensation "created by Mme. Matzenauer’s 
singing at the Chicago Music Festival, week of April 23, 
1917, are contained in the following: 


Mme. Matzenauer, with her extraordinary voice, of mezzo breadth 
and soprano brightness, sang “Dich theure Halle’ from “Tann- 





MARGARETE MATZENAUER. 


hiuser,” Briinnhilde’s final scene from “Die Gétterdimmerung,” 
and the “Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” three excerpts 
that displayed her in as bright a light as any of her all too few 
— with the Chicago Opera Company last spring.—Chicago 
ourna 





Not less noble was Mme. Matzenauer’s delivery of the finale to 
“Die Gétterdammerung,” a piece which requires the grand style if 
justice is to be done it.—Chicago Herald. 


Mme. Matzenauer, contralto in quality and range and in range 
soprano as well, is above classification,-The Daily News. 





Mme. Matzenauer’s three numbers included two from her Chicago 
Opera activities, the “‘Liebestod” and the finale to “Gétterdim- 
merung’; these were given with an opulent, youthful tone that 
kept the right kinship with the mus‘cians.—The Chicago Tribune. 


_ There is no need for review of this marvelous artist. Her voice 
is as ee as her talents, and she is the absolute type of 
perfect Wagnerian singer.—Chicago Evening American, 


Mme. Matzenauer was the one solo sensation of the festival week. 
She sang “Dich theure Halle” and the “Love Death” with her big 
round tones and a big round ovation sang back at her from the 
audience.—Chicago Examiner. 


Margarete Matzenauer sang the music from “Die Gétterdim- 
merung”’ and “Tristan and Isolde” gorgeously. She can pour forth 
a greater volume of tone than any other singer now before the 
public.—Chicago Evening Post. 


The Zoellners’ Rustic Critic 

It is an ironclad rule of | the members of the Zoellner 
Quartet, when on tour, never to overlook an opportunity 
for rehearsal which a few spare moments may afford. 
Thus they succeed in keeping their extensive repertoire 
up to its noted high mark of artistry, as well as contin- 
ually adding new works to their list. “I never feel satis- 
fied till we have accomplished our day’s rehearsal,” said 
Mr. Zoellner, Sr., the genial father, when discussing this 
phase of their labors, “but we sometimes have to work 
under great disadvantages and amid unique conditions to 
accomplish it.” An amusing incident which occurred in 
a certain rural district on one of their recent trans- 
continental tours was then forthcoming. 

The quartet was billed to play at a certain little city, 
to reach which necessitated a change of trains compelling 
several hours’ wait at a particular junction point of a size 
and type best described in the local lingo as “a broad 
place in the road.” The Zoellners flipped a coin to de- 
termine whether they would spend the time in the chilly 
waiting room of the box-like depot, or brave the unknown 
terrors of the local “hotel” which stood across the street. 
Tails, won, and artists and instruments wended their way 
over to the frame structure. Mine host, a broad faced, 
genial specimen of the genus rusticus clad in overalls, 
jumper and cowhide boots, appeared from the direction 
of the barn lot and was apparently much elated at the 
idea of having a “geniwine opery troupe” as guests of 
his house. Mr. Zoellner explained the desire of the 
“troupe” to have the use of a room in which to practice 


for an hour or so, and the proprietor opined that if they 
“jest wanted to fiddle a spell” they were welcome to the 

use of the unoccupied “office” which was already provided 
with a fire. As the Zoellners improvised music racks on 
the office table and unpacked their music “maw” appeared, 
somewhat flustered from the heat of the kitchen stove, 
and followed by a bevy of “tow-headed” children of as- 
sorted sizes who arranged themselves solemnly about the 
wall and viewed the tuning up proceedings in awe struck 
silence. The genial proprietor tilted his chair back against 
the wall, hooked his booted heels over the lower rung 
and fortified his soul with a colossal “chaw” of navy*plug, 
while, amid a profound and attentive silence, that would 
have put to shame many a blasé city audience, the Zoell- 
ners played the first movement of Haydn’s “Lark” 
quartet for listeners, who, for the first time in their lives, 
heard one of the classics. ‘The tribute at the end of the 
movement was as sincere as it was brief and unique. 
Expectorating neatly through a hole in a window pane, 
mine host, in a tone of profound and breathless admira- 
tion remarked simply, “Gosh!” A slight diversion was 
afforded during the second movement by the family dog, 
who had slipped in under the table and insisted on add- 
ing an obligato doloroso lamentoso to the adagio, and who 
had to be forcibly ejected from the room by the com- 
bined efforts of several of the children. At the end of 
the tripping “Menuet,” to which the proprietor approvingly 
nodded timé, he leaned forward and gravely inspected 
one of the pages of music, after which he judicially de- 
livered himself of the following criticism: “Well, I’ve 
heard a heap o’ fiddlin in my time; my daddy, he was 
the boss fiddler o’ this country, an’ could tear off ‘Cotton 
Eyed Joe’ ‘n ‘Devyil’s Dream’ to a fare-ye-well, but I’m 
durned if this ain’t the fust time I ever see anybody play 
by foot rule markin’s, ‘n I dunno as but what you fiddle 
that-a-way mighty near ’s well ’s if you had a real natural 
talent fur it.” 

Which was probably the most unique tribute this famous 
quartet has ever added to its long list of complimentary 
criticisms. 





Marian Veryl Bookings 


Marian Veryl, the young American soprano, who made 
her debut with great success last year at her own recital 
at Aeolian Hall, is filling a large number of engagements. 
After her ‘first orchestral appearance this season with the 
American Symphony Orchestra in New York and Brook- 
lyn, under Max Jacobs, she sang in several New Jersey 
towns. April 15 she sang at the Globe Home Music Club, 
New York; April 17 she played one of the principal roles 
in the Old French Opera given for the MacDowell Club, 
New York; April 24 she appeared at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
for the Music School Settlement, and on the 25th as solo- 
ist with the Weltman Orchestra in -Malden, Mass.; April 
27, Springfield, Mass., and April 29, North Adams, Mass. 
Miss Veryl appeared in New Haven, Conn., on May 2, : 
soloist with the New Haven String Orchestra, under the 
direction of Professor Troostwyk. This was Miss Veryl’s 
first New Haven appearance, but, judging from the measure 
of her success, it will not be her last. 

Miss Veryl is engaged to appear at a concert of the Al- 
liance Francaise in Montclair, N J. on May 25. The 
pianist at this occasion will be ie Anderton, who 
will play one of her interesting Grieg compositions. Miss 
Veryl also appeared in Brooklyn the evening of May 7. 
This charming young singer will not finish her season be- 
fore the end of June, and is already engaged for numerous 
concerts during the fall, including a recital in Boston and 
Chicago. 





Blitz in Subiaco 





Julien Blitz, the cellist and formerly conductor of the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra, now is located at Subiaco, 
Ark., where, according to reports, he is developing his 
repertoire preparatory to making an extensive concert tour, 
He is a cellist of marked attainments and should score a 
brilliant success as a traveling virtuoso, Recently he ap- 
peared in Dallas, Tex., and received every mark of favor 
from the audience and the critics. 
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Management: Daniel Mayer 


MAX PILZER 


“The soloist of the evening was Max Pilzer, who played the Burch concerto in G minor (most of it, however, is in major keys) with a brilliant bowing; 
glowing, colorful tone and delicacy of expression which mark him as a virtuoso extraordinary. 
best violinists ever heard in Columbus. 


He was given a royal reception.”—-H. E. Cherrington, 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
freeto our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note. ] 


What Is Her Address? 


“IT am taking advantage of your Information Bureau to 
ask if you could possibly tell me where a letter would reach 
Gena Branscombe (Mrs. Frank Tinney). We were friends 
attending the same musical school, and I had lost her com- 
pletely until I noticed the account of her attending the 
Musicians’ Club Banquet in my last Musica Courter.” 

The address for which you ask is 135 West Forty-seventh 
street, New York City. 

Wants a Teachers’ Agency 

“Can you give me the names of any agencies that would 
handle teaching positions in music for schools in or near 
Washington or Baltimore?” 

Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall, and Walter Anderson, 
171 West Fifty-seventh street, are two of the agencies for 
teachers who have business relations all over the United 
States and are in communication with all the large schools 
and institutions. You should writé at once if you wish to 
register for a position in the autumn, as many of the en- 
gagements are made even earlier in the year than this. The 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 717 Macheca Building, New 
Orleans, La., is also a well known agency. 


Where Was She Born? 


A staunch admirer of the MusicaL Courter asks: “Will 


you kindly tell me what nationality Frida Bennéche is? 


Frida sounds German, but Bennéche is either French or 
Russian. Do you know where she was born? How long 
has she been in this country, and where else has she sung?” 

Mme. Bennéche is an American, born in New York City. 
Her father belongs to a French Huguenot family, and her 
mother is an American. Her musical education was ob- 
tained abroad, where she made successful appearances in 
opera, oratorio and concert work throughout Germany, 
Sweden and Denmark. At the beginning of the war the 
singer came to her native country, but was delayed in 
starting her work here owing to a serious operation per- 
formed upon her throat. Since her recovery she has_ap- 
peared in concert throughout the East and Middle West, 
where she gained hundreds of friends for her art. 


Wants Orchestration of Operas 


“Where can I get orchestrations of well known opera 
arias! 

You will find the orchestrations that you require at the 
Arthur Tams Music Library, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City. 


” 


Course of Study for Clubs 


“Please advise, if possible, where I can procure a course 
of study of American composers and American music for 
club work for the season of 1917-1918.” 

The Chas. H. Ditson and Company, 10 East Thirty-fourth 
street, New York, publish a book called “Music Club Pro- 
grams from All Nations,” by Arthur Elson. Each chap- 
ter treats of a national school of music, giving a historic 
outline from folksong sources to the present day compos- 
ers. Questions for study are appended to each chapter, 
with programs arranged i in three grades, easy, medium, and 
difficult. Also “Outlines of Music History,” by Charles G. 
Hamilton, a practical handbook for schools, colleges, and 
conservatories of music, and a guide for the home student 
and reader. Paragraphs are numbered consecutively and 
have headings grouped into sections, with summaries for 
review and references to standard works for supplementary 
reading. 


Did Galli-Curci Take Lessons? 


“I saw in a newspaper that Galli-Curci had never taken 
a vocal lesson, had never studied singing. Can you tell me 
if that is true?” 

No, it is not true, nor could it possibly be true of any 
great singer. Mme. Galli- Curci studied singing with Wil- 
liam Thorner, who is now in New York. It is understood 
that he also taught her in Italy. One can take the case 
ofa well known public singer who boasts of “never having 
studied.” As a matter of fact this singer did study, or 
the beautiful voice would not be even what it is today. 
Had the voice been cultivated to the highest extent pos- 
sible, there is no doubt that it would have been one of the 
most remarkable voices in.the world, if not the greatest. 
The voice was there, and it is always a matter of regret 
to musical enthusiasts that it did not receive the care and 
training that it deserved. 


Coloratura Soprano From the South 


“My daughter, nineteen years of age, is possibly the 
finest coloratura soprano in the South and promises to 
become one of our great artistic stars in the song world. 
Can you advise me as to managers and getting her into 
consideration by them for her work? 

“Appreciating what you may do and feeling that as yours 
is the great musical newspaper of our country, and there- 
&.~ 


fore you would be interested in the matter of helping for- 
ward the introduction of a young, well trained, intel igent, 
artistic singer of such great attainments and so great prom- 
ise of becoming a star, as she, I feel that it would be the 
wisest thing to write you and seek your advice and help 
for my daughter’s introduction.” 

As your daughter’s education and ambition is for con- 
cert work, the best course for you to take is to get in com- 
munication with some one—or more—of the leading man- 
agers. In writing to them it will be necessary for you to 
tell the range of your daughter’s voice, and send copies of 
any press notices that she may have received. As you are 
a reader of the Musicat Courter, the writer can refer you 
to the advertisements in the columns of the paper for the 
names and addresses of managers. If you wish to make 
arrangements for the coming season, you should commence 
negotiations at once with the agencies. Their bookings 
are usually made during the early part of the summer. The 
Redpath Musical Bureau, Cable Building, and the Musical 
Lyceum Bureau, Steinway Hall, both in Chicago, have a 
large clientele all over the country, and it might be well 
for you to communicate with them. 

It is difficult for a manager to judge of a singer unless 
he has heard him or her sing, but with the qualifications 
that your daughter possesses her career should be a bril- 
liant one. It is the getting started, Just as soon as the 
public hears her, even if it is a limited public, her fame 
will spread and more engagements follow. 

It is a splendid thing for her that she wishes to devote 
herself to concert work. There are so many aspirants for 
the opera and it takes so many years of hard study, with 
many disappointments, to attain to a prominent position in 
the operatic world, that a girl ready for concert and am- 
bitious for success in that field, has a prospect of success 
in a short time. Naturally a singer must be able to sing 
operatic arias in concert work, which your daughter can do. 
Everything that you say in your letter points to her sure 
and immediate success. 

Who Will Assist an Ambitious Girl? 

“T earn my living by working at a sewing machine nine 
hours a day. Thus you will realize that | have had no 
opportunity to learn even the movements of music. Will 
you let me know whether Mr. Arens still conducts a public 
musical sight reading class? If not, would you advise me 
where and when such classes are held? 

“I am very anxious to be able to better my voice, for it 
would be heartrending to let it go to waste, a thing I do 
dearly love and prize.” 

The Community Chorus, under the directorship of Harry 
Barnhart, meets at the High School of Commerce, on West 
Sixty- fifth street, every Tuesday evening, and all singers 

“with voices” are welcome, whether the voice has been 
trained or not. The Community Chorus gave thirteen 
concerts in Central Park last summer and _ received 
much praise for its work. The chorus has been in exist- 
ence nearly a year and a half, and its public performances 
are free. This chorus sang “The Messiah” last December 
in Madison Square Garden. 

F, X. Arens is in New York and has the direction of 
The People’s Symphony Orchestra, but it is not a singing 
society. His address is 308 West Fifty-sixth street. The 
New Singing Society, under the direction of Camilieri, is 
at 2128 Broadway. On page 5 of the May 17 issue of the 
Musicat Courter you will see a notice of a National Con- 
ference on Community Music. 


Name and Address of Bohemian Club Director 


“Will you kindly send me the name and address of the 
musical director of the Jan Huss Bohemian Choral Society 
of New York City. 

Charles Aiherton. 347 East Seventy-fourth street, this 


JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 


VOICE PRODUCTION and INTERPRETATION 
Telephones :{ Rividence. 13801 Prospect Carnegie Hall 
Randall Hargreaves biitbn: 


“A fine baritone voice.”—London Standard. 
“Sang with much earnestness and beauty of voice.”—London Times. 


Exclusive Management: 
Mrs. Herman Lewis. Inc., 402 Madison Ave.. New York 
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city, is the director of the Jan Huss Choral Union. We 
will be able to supply you with the names of Bohemian 
Clubs in the West within a short time, but if there are any, 
they are little known. There is a Bohemian Club in San 
Francisco, but it is another meaning of the word, being 
composed of society men of California. Natives of Bo- 
hemia may be included in the membership, but it is not 
the kind of Bohemian Club you mean. 


What Books Can Be Suggested? 


“I have been associated with George Edwards, the Ameri- 
can composer—a splendid critic of the performance of 
whose symphonic poem “The Hunter” appeared in the 
Musica, Courter of March 8—for the past year. By 
reason of the several compositions | have to my credit, 
and my directorship of a local string quartet, Mr. Edwards 
is impressed with the fact that I possess talent for compo- 
sition and conducting. What books can you suggest from 
which I can gain an intimate knowledge of the orchestra 
both for the purpose of writing and conducting? I am 
totally ignorant of transposing instruments and do not 
understand any of the technical requirements of the suc- 
cessful arrangements and orchestration.” 

Charles H. Ditson & Company, East Thirty-fourth street, 
New York, can supply the following books: “Orchestral 
Instruments and What They Do,” by Daniel G. Mason; 
“Orchestral Instruments and Their Use,” by Arthur E Ison, 
and “Orchestras and Orchestral Music,” by en Me 
Henderson. 

Standard works on the subject, with which the same 
firm can undoubtedly supply you, are Berlioz’s treatise on 
orchestration, in an edition revised and brought up to date 
by Richard Strauss; Jadassohn’s book on instrumentation ; 
and Ebenezer Prout’s work on the same subject. 


When Did Melba Have Opera Company? 


“How long ago is it since Nellie Melba has sung regularly 
in opera? That is to say, since she made a tour at the head 
of an opera company, either in the United States or else- 
where? 

“Just when and where did Melba’s celebrated tour with 
Kubelik begin and end and who were the members of the 
company ? 

“A reply will settle a tremendous argument between a 
friend and myself.” 

It is five or six years ago since Melba was at the head 
of her own opera company in Australia, where she had a 
great success, 

The last tour of Kubelik in the United States took place 
during the season of 1911-1912. Other information you can 
probably obtain from Charles A. Ellis, Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Mass., who is manager for Melba. 


George Everett to Return to Grand Opera 


George Everett, baritone, who has sung at Covent 
Garden, with the Boston and Century Opera companies, 
and has more recently been singing with the “Lilac 
Domino” company and the “Princess Pat” company, 
has completed a very successful season with the “Blue 
Paradise” company. Next season he will be heard in 
grand opera. 
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Lester Donahue Says “Be Natural” 





In summing up the young artists who have appeared on 
the New York concert horizon within the last three years, 
many of them to flutter a brief second in the light of public 
notice, then to be forgotten forever, a recent utterance of a 
distinguished, and also a severe critic, perhaps succinctly 
and eloquently describes one phase of Lester Donahue’s 
artistic career which is probably one of his biggest assets. 
Said this New York authority, “Mr. Donahue has per- 
sonality, I mean by that a quality of indiviudalism about 
him and his playing which sets him widely apart from all 
other instrumentalists whom I have heard within recent 
years. You can never listen attentively to Lester Donahue 
and forget his playing. I think this is the highest compli- 
ment I can pay this young Californian whose genius is 
certainly the most remarkable of all the talent I have heard 
in America within a few seasons. Mind you I am only 
praising this quality of personality which Mr, Donahue 
possesses, because I feel as the years, with their accumu- 
lated experience, mature Mr. Donahue fully, he will de- 
velop into one of the greatest players in the history of 
American music. It is rather in the splendid fruition of 
this extraordihary quality of personality that I am thinking 
most of. but to my mind if Mr. Donahue’s career were 
abruptly to terminate today he would leave a space vacant 
in our musical annals not soon to be filled.” 

Mr. Donahue himself was told one day of this rather 
eulogistic utterance of this New York critic who in his 
newspaper reviews had not always been so friendly, Mr. 
Donahue was asked if he consciously acquired his artistic 
personality following the famed advice of a noted French 
writer to a protégé. “My friend,” said this Frenchman, 
“if you have not a personality then acquire one, but have 
one—always.” 

“T have never thought of the matter at all,” replied Mr. 
Donahue with a slight twinkle in his eye. “I try to be just 
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DONAHUE AND HIS 
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my natural self both on the concert stage and off. Perhaps 
I am too natural, for sometimes my friends reproach me 
with a certain abandon which they tell me approaches 
carelessness. Yet I have never studiously acquired this 
nor have I sought to pose and certainly I have always 
tried to be painstaking and never careless. It seems to me 
I must unconsciously have applied to myself the old old 
adage which I personally rarely find in concert halls, al- 
though it may be there, for I have little time to attend 
many recitals in a season, namely, be natural, sincere, be 
just your own careful, thoughtful self, and always eager to 
learn and, yes, very humble.” 


The Mundell Choral Club Breakfast 


The White Breakfast of the Mundell Choral Club, at 
the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, on Saturday, April 28, was 
a delightful affair, thanks to the efforts of Mrs. G. Regin- 
ald Crossley, president of the club and the ladies of the 
club who competently assisted her. The gathering, sound- 
ing the first note of spring in its dainty garb of 
white, filled the entire large ballroom of the Hotel Bossert. 
Mrs. Crossley presided at the center of the head table and 
among the invited guests were Mr. and Mrs. Reginald 
de Koven, David Bispham, Emma Thursby, Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, Hon. and Mrs. Robert Ingersoll, Commis- 
sioner of Parks for the Borough of Brooklyn, and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. L. Coghill. After the attractive menu had 
been discussed, there was a musical program, followed by 
speeches by Mr. de Koven, Mr. Bispham, Commissioner 
Ingersoll and others of the invited guests. The affair 
ended with a dance. All in all, a very pleasant occasion, 
marking the termination of one of the most successful 
seasons which the club has ever enjoyed 








Mrs. Snyder Sails for Home 


A post card from Mrs. Frederick Snyder, of Minneapolis, 
has been received by the Musicat Courter. It bears the 
date of April 14, and was mailed in Pekin, China. Mrs. 
Snyder, who has been a Musicat Courter reader for many 
years, says: 

“Enjoy the Courier so much. Will sail for the United 
States on the 17th of May on the Empress of Russia. 
Hope there is no war” 

Her trip has been a pleasant one, but her many friends 
will be glad to welcome her back to these shores. 


Ralph Leopold Returning to Kidd-Key 





Ralph Leopold is to return to the 
tory, Sherman, Tex., 
the faculty. 


y Kidd-Key Conserva- 
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Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Gentlemen: 
I have used your superb piano- 
fortes with orchestra, in recital, and 
chamber music work, and IL wish 
to tell you of my unbounded admira- 
tion for them. ‘The perfect balance 
between the bass and treble, respon- 
sive action, and beauty of tone, which 
mean so much to the artist, all these 
qualities convince me that the Mason 
& Hamlin Piano is without an equal. 


Believe me, 
Cordially yours, 


(Signed ) WINIFRED CIrRristie. 
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THE ST. LOUIS 


Theater in Forest Park, St. Louis, under 
being pushed to completion in time for the o 
Convention of the Advertising Clubs of the World 


ning, June 5 to 


“AIDA.” 

his is a picture of the first general chorus rehearsal on the stage of the new open air Municipal 
the direction of Ernst 
‘ 9, during the week 
It will be noticed that the Egyptians of the “Aida” 
chorus have anticipated the clothing styles of 1917. 


to conditions of equilibra- 
tion. They may occur be- 
tween the digestive or res- 
piratory tracts or im any 
part of the body where 
disturbances occur between 
correlation, co - ordination 
and equilibration, which can 
all be arrived at by a defi- 
nite procedure. 

The following singers 
demonstrated phases of this 
system in a practical and 
artistic manner in connec- 
tion with the lecture: Al- 
fred Kaufman, basso, late 
of Covent Garden and the 
Century Opera Company. 
He won enthusiastic ap- 
plause ‘in the rendition of 
the “Air du Tambour Ma- 
jor” (“Le Caid”) (Thom- 
as), and “O tu Palermo 
(Verdi), which enabled 
him to display his art in a 
finished way, with a voice 
of sympathy and charm. 
Mr. Kaufman has sung 
with the Aborn Opera 
Company. Gertrude Man- 
ning Landale sang, among 
other numbers, an aria 
from the opera “Louise” 
and “L’Heure Delicieuse, 
by Staub. Her full unctu- 
ous soprano voice and ease 
of production enabled her 
to bring forth an interpre- 
tation that was artistic and 
soulful. Frederick Patton 
showed unusual breath con- 
trol, emitted a. ftee, reéso- 
nant ‘tone, and  demon- 


Construction work is 
of the National 


Knoch. 








MILLER-GESCHEIDT 
VOCAL-ART EVENING 








April 10, at the residence of Dr, Frank E. Miller, an edu- 
cational program was given to present Vocal Art-Science, 
as defined by the founder, Dr. Frank E. Miller. The pro- 
gram consisted of a lecture by Dr. Miller entitled “The 
Tone in Its Pathway,” demonstrated by a musical program 
given by pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt, the exponent of 
Miller Vocal Art-Science. 

Among other things that Dr. Miller discussed was the 
way to arrive at the perfect tone according to natural 
laws. He said that Miller Vocal Art-Science is based on 
the natural laws that govern normal tone emission; that it 
asserts with scientific proof that this depends upon the 
perfect co-ordination of all the muscles of the body, ex- 
ternal as well as those hidden in the recesses of the frame, 
and that these muscles are treated from their nerve supply ; 
that, heretofore, vocal authorities have never taken up the 
dual movement between motion and sensation that goes 
through the body, and classified it according to the human 
construction of the nervous system. This is entirely 
original, 

Another point Dr. Miller laid great stress upon is the 
possibility of curing stammering and stuttering by princi- 
ples of Vocal Art-Science. The very swelling of the words 
“stammer” and “stutter,” he says, brings an entirely differ- 
ent mechanism into play by their utterance. In the word 
“stammer” the “m” immediately concentrates your atten- 
tion to the lips. That is, the word to be expressed is com- 
pletely formed and about to be completed by the lips, but 
owing to « lack of proper mental adjustment, the muscles 
are not properly brought into balance through the nervous 
mechanism and an improper correlation results. 

In the case of stuttering the mental control necessary 
for perfect vocalization is efficient, but the proper adjust- 
ing powers of the muscular autonomies necessary for 
verbal expression are lacking. The subject has a clear 
conception of what he wants to say, but at the moment 
that he endeavors to express himself he finds that the 
automatic adjustment of the muscles has failed to respond 
properly. Here the defect lies in a physical failure of 
muscular action which normally takes place automatically 
upon the formation of a mental picture of the verbal ex- 
pression, Hence, the remedy is that by pronouncing a 
series of syllables, words and phrases these muscles can 
be toned up to their normal reaction. 

In stammering, the lack of mental or governing control 
is recognized. Here the word to be spoken has given 
rise to a mental picture and the automatic adjustment of 
the muscles necessary for that special word has taken place, 
but the brain fails to send down the stimuli in the proper 
sequence and the coérdinating action of the muscles is 
retarded, Stammering and stuttering therefore, are due 


strated unusual control and intelligence in his singing. 
Much can be expected of this young bass-baritone in the 
future in the concert field. 

Virginia Los: Kamp, contralto, sang ‘with dignity and 
good art the “Jeanne d’Arc” aria (Tschaikowsky) and 
“Four by the Clock” (Mallinson). Hazel Drury, seventeen 
years of age, who has studied but a very short time, shows 
great promise. She entertained the audience greatly with 
her clear, flexible voice with “Mary Jane” (Clark) and 
“Will o’ the Wisp.” Frances Miller was very delightful in 
her charming interpretations of a group of songs; among 
the numbers were songs by Mana‘Zucca. Her voice, which 
she used with natural ease and unaffected manner, promises 
to be of note in the future. B. S. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Presents Thirty-one 
Pupils in Comic Opera 

Jessie Fenner Hill, the New York vocal teacher, pre- 
senied thirty-one of her pupils in “The Wild Rose,” a 
comic opera for ladies’ voices, by W. Rhys-Herbert, in the 
Palace Auditorium, Jersey City, N. J., on Friday evening, 
May 4, for the benefit of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. The entire personnel was from the 
studio of Mrs. Hill. 

Julia Herman, J. Adele Puster and Julia M. Silvers, who 
wppeared in the leading roles, especially delighted the large 
audience by their singing. The participants were Julia 
Herman, J. Adele Puster, Mrs. Henry Hendrickson, Mrs. 
N. W. Leard, Jeanette Thomas, E. Florence Donovan, Lulu 
Oterson, May L. Shannon, Mary Callery, Muriel Norton, 
Adele Cohan, Irma G. Fenner, Freda Sadorkerski, Jessie 
B. Campbell, Mrs. Paul Fischer, Mrs. Isidor Gottlieb, 
Mrs. William Rosengarten, Julia M. Silvers, Jennie Bauer, 
Blanche Bauer, Martha Boyd, Edna Flannagan. Anne Lan- 
dersman, Nell Vreeland, Alice F. Dippel, Elizabeth A. 
Hughes, Gertrude Shannon, Frances Shannon, Lillie Mertz, 
Marguerite Vreeland and Ida E. Mitchell. 

Alberto Bimboni conducted. 


Clarice Balas to Teach This Summer 


Students in the Middle West who are desirous of 
studying with Clarice Balas, will hail with delight the 
announcement that she is now enrolling a few pupils for 
the summer term of lessons. This will enable those who 
live too far away from Cleveland to make trips there 
frequently during the regular season, to take advantage 
of her instruction. 


A March for Gerard 


Armand Vecsey, the conductor, violinist and com- 
poser, has written a march (words by Oliver Yorke) 
called “Pro Patria” and dedicated to Hon, James W. 
Gerard, former American Ambassador to Germany. 


What W. O. Forsyth Says About the Piano 


W. O. Forsyth, the well known pianist and teacher of 
Toronto, had some very interesting things to say about 
the piano in a recent number of the Toronto Weekly 
Star, some of which are reproduced below: 


What an ardent and entirely intimate companion in the home is 
the piano. Whether one feels merry or sad, it mingles its friendly 
and beautiful tones with our feelings, and joins in our gayety, or 
sympathizes with us in our depression or gloom. Of all instruments 
of whatever class, the piano is preeminently the one which belongs 
to the home. It is one of the family as it were—and impresses its 
beautiful individuality on each member of the household. 

Even those who may not be able to play it are attracted to the 
music it gives. Made by man of silent wood, felt and metal, it is 
capable of producing sounds so entrancing and compelling, so rich 
and opulent in volume, and in such lovely compounds of tone, that 
we are carried in imagination to other lands and places, and trans- 
ported to regions of ecstasy and endearing enchantment. 

Its literature is by far the most beautiful of any, and many of 
the greatest composers of this and past generations have contributed 
to it. Consider for a moment who some of these composers are: 
Bach, Beethoven,, Mozart, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Rubinstein, MacDowell, Rachmaninoff, Scriabine, 
Cyril Scott, Debussy, Moszkowski, Scharwenka, Schutt, and hosts 
of others. Besides composers of every nationality have used it in 
one way or another, in creating their compositions, even if they 
have been intended finally for some other instrument, or for or- 
chestra. 

The piano is likewise the most versatile of instruments. A pianist 
of tropical imagination and fine technical skill can sing a melody 
as caressingly and as beautifully as can a trained vocalist, and in 
addition can produce effects in their way as gorgeously rich, varie- 
gated and powerful as an orchestra. Every shade of tone color is 
possible from the faintest whisper of sound, to the most vital, ele- 
mental and thundering rhythmic energy. 

Can the same be said of any other instrument? Also in piano 
playing we have the truly personal element, “touch,” where the 
tone character and texture can be changed at the will of the pianist, 
and where “accent” can be properly justed and proclaimed. With 
an ample and carefully developed technic, including a really artistic 
and splendid pedal control, what exquisite effects are not at the 
disposal of such a player? But even for those who have not the 
time or inclination to study deeply the resources of the piano under 
the guidance of a fine master, it nevertheless affords to such a won- 
derful amount of genuine pleasure and contributes greatly to their 
personal comfort and aesthetic enjoyment. In this way it is ques- 
tionable if any form of study is more beneficial to character build- 
ing and true refinement of taste than to spend some time each day 
at the piano during the formative years of early life and, having 
so begun, the subtle influence of music will mingle with and neu- 
tralize other and more strident influences which cross the pathway 
of - all during the longwe traverse to the next stage of our 
existence. 


Adelaide Fischer’s Sporting Ambitions 


It appears that Adelaide Fischer, the celebrated Amer- 
ican soprano’s great ambition in life—strange as that may 
seem—is to be women’s tennis champion of the United 
States. For two years Miss Fischer has appeared in tennis 
tournaments in the East, always with a success which falls 
just tantalizingly short of bringing her into full column 
notice on the sporting page of daily papers. For this sum- 
mer Miss Fischer has her name entered in several impor- 


ADELAIDE FISCHER, 
A dangerous contender for the Women’s International Tennis 
Championship (?) 


tant Eastern matches and early this spring started vig- 
orous practice in preparation for them. 

In order that her practice might not be interrupted dur- 
ing the Chicago Music Festival, where Miss Fischer sang 
with distinguished success in Mahler’s eighth symphony, 
she rented a private court near the University of Chicago, 
where she planned to hold regular morning sessions. How- 
ever, as is frequently the case in Chicago, April weather 
was in semblance January weather, and Miss Fischer ex- 
perienced a daily round of tennis practice disappointment 
which all but made the distinguished diva bring suit in 
Chicago courts against the weather man. 

However, Miss Fischer, since her return to New York, 
has been intensively following her favorite pastime and 
row confidently lets it be known that her week's idleness 
in Chicago was in reality a rest which has benefited her 


immensely. 
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